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FOREWORD 


In the history of this century the Balkans, boundary be- 
tween the East and the West, assume an importance far out 
of proportion to their geographical extent and the size of 
their population. The key spot in this troubled, conflict- 
ridden area is Yugoslavia. Here (in what was then Serbia) 
World War I began. Here the Hitler-Stalin alliance dis- 
integrated. Here, during World War II, an angry popular 
revolution against a government committed to appeasement 
of Hitler, and the resistance which followed, delayed the 
German attack on Russia by six weeks, and according to 
official and authoritative German estimates, cost the Nazis 
the war. Here the Western Allies, guided by opportunistic 
political considerations rather than the principles which 
they had laid down in the Atlantic Charter, made one of 
the greatest mistakes of the war by shifting their support 
from Mihailovich to Tito. Here lie some of the gravest 
causes of post-war disagreement between the United States 
and Russia. Here international communism originally set 
up headquarters for the Cominform. Here, at the end of 
June 1948, occurred the first serious split between Soviet 
Russia and one of her satellite states. And here are some of 
the seeds of dissension from which World War III may 
be born. 

It is the purpose of this book to explain how these things 
happened by presenting the history of Yugoslavia during 
World War II and telling the story of the ordeal of the 
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Serbian people and the price they paid for remaining faith- 
ful to their traditions of freedom and their loyalty to the 
Western democracies. 
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PART ONE 


WHAT IS YUGOSLAVIA? 


On June 28, 1948, the attention of the world was sharply 
focused once more on the Balkans by what was apparently 
the first serious crack in the armor of Communist interna- 
tionalism. In a long condemnatory memorandum, the Com- 
inform, policy bureau of international communism, 
rebuked Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia and his associates in the 
Yugoslav Communist party for “an entirely wrong policy 
on the principal questions of foreign and internal politics,” 
a “hateful policy in relation to the Soviet Union and to 
the All-Communist Union of Bolsheviks,” and other of- 
fenses against Marxism and Leninism. On the following 
day the press featured the Yugoslav reply, in which the 
Cominform accusations were categorically denied and la- 
beled “‘terrible insults.” 

In the increasingly bitter exchanges which followed it 
seemed apparent that Europe’s two Communist strong men, 
Stalin and Tito, had come to a definite parting of the ways. 
Though there would be no change in the basic pattern of 
Yugoslavia’s dictatorial Communist regime, Tito was no 
longer taking orders from Moscow. In view of this, the 
struggle between Russia and the Western democratic na- 
tions for supremacy in Central Europe inevitably came into 
sharper focus. Once more, as so many times in the past, the 
Balkans became, in the eyes of the world, an area of tre- 
mendous significance, and Yugoslavia stood revealed as a 
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testing ground whose immediate future would prove, to a 
large extent, the strength or weakness of Moscow’s hold on 
the European continent. 

What is Yugoslavia, and how has she achieved a position 
of such tremendous importance in contemporary his- 
tory? 

Following the Allied victory in World War I in 1918, 
several states rose out of the ruins of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire in pursuance of the principle of self-determination 
proclaimed by President Wilson in his famous Fourteen 
Points declaration. One of these was the Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, later named Yugoslavia. 

Serbia and Montenegro had already existed as independ- 
ent states. The tiny kingdom of Montenegro, protected by 
its impenetrable mountains, had never completely lost its 
independence to the Ottoman invaders. Prior to the nine- 
teenth century, Serbia, whose medieval kingdom had been 
destroyed by the Turks in the Battle of Kossovo in 1389, 
had been under the Turkish yoke for more than four cen- 
turies, But in 1804 the Serbs, under the leadership of Kara- 
djordje, had risen in revolt against their Turkish masters 
and begun a fight for the recovery of their freedom and 
the restoration of their independent state, which finally 
liberated their national territory. Gradually, during the nine- 
teenth century, Serbia’s rights were increased by succes- 
sive diplomatic acts until in 1878 she was recognized by 
the Congress of Berlin as a sovereign state. 

The consolidation of the new kingdom formed after 
World War I was fraught with difficulties resulting from 
both the hostile attitude of some of its neighbors (Italy, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria) and internal tensions. The unifi- 
cation was made more difficult by the fact that, in spite 
of their consanguinity and similar social structure, the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes had never before lived in a com- 
mon state. Moreover, even the Yugoslavs who had been in 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire had lived under several dif- 
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ferent regimes and had not joined the new kingdom as 
a unit. Slovenia had been divided between two Austrian 
provinces. Croatia, an independent state, had been bound 
to Hungary since 1102 in such a manner that her independ- 
ence was purely nominal. Dalmatia was part of the Austrian 
Monarchy. Bosnia and Herzegovina, after an occupation 
of forty years, were annexed to Austria-Hungary in 1908 
and granted a special status, while the Serbian province 
of Voyvodina, now the northern part of Yugoslavia, had 
belonged to Hungary. This diversity in regimes and vari- 
ety of administrations sharpened the differences existing 
between the kindred peoples. Further, the cultural life 
of the Slovenes and Croats was under the influence of 
Vienna and Budapest, capitals of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, while the Serbs, especially after regaining their 
independence, turned more toward France for moral and 
cultural guidance. 

Indeed, there had long been a close bond between Serbia 
and France, established by popular feeling. The ideas of 
the French Revolution had permeated the political phi- 
losophy of the freedom-loving Serbs. Similarly, France had 
shown the greatest interest in, and sympathy for, the Ser- 
bian struggle for liberation and independence during the 
nineteenth century. 

World War I brought the rwo peoples into even closer 
contact. On the Salonika front the Serbian Army fought 
side by side with the French Army. The affinity between 
the two peoples was particularly strong because each was 
characterized by an inborn love for freedom and equality 
as well as by an ardent patriotism. Seldom have the armies 
of two different countries entertained such friendly rela- 
tions or shown such mutual respect and sympathy. In ad- 
dition, thousands of Serbian youths who escaped from the 
enemy occupation through the memorable Albanian re- 
treat found a warm refuge in France. Here they were gen- 
erously given living and educational facilities by the French 
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government. At the end of World War I these youths 
returned to their country, some of them to augment the 
highly depleted ranks of intellectuals, who were to be indis- 
pensable in the future life and administration of Yugo- 
slavia. 

On December 1, 1918, a delegation of the Provisional 
Assembly (Narodno Vece) of Zagreb presented to the 
Regent of Serbia, later King Alexander, a decision express- 
ing the desire of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes formerly 
under the Austro-Hungarian Empire, to unite with the two 
independent Serbian states, the kingdoms of Serbia and 
Montenegro, in a common state. Thus those two inde- 
pendent Serbian kingdoms merged into the new Kingdom 
of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, which was first recognized 
by the United States of America and subsequently by the 
other Allies and all the remaining countries. 

During the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 the govern- 
ment of the newly formed kingdom (renamed Yugoslavia 
in 1931) found unselfish support for the realization of 
its legitimate national aspirations in the governments of 
France, Great Britain, and the United States of America. 
Yugoslavia realized that her well-being was dependent on 
collaboration with the Western democracies. Consequently, 
her foreign policy, supported by an overwhelming majority 
of the people, was based on collaboration with the Western 
democracies and on the strengthening of friendly rela- 
tions with other nations which had regained their freedom 
through Allied victory. The newly formed state unreserv- 
edly collaborated with the League of Nations in the hope 
that it would become an effective instrument to preserve 
humanity from a new conflagration. 

When on March 20, 1931, Austria concluded a customs 
union with Germany (the Schober-Curcius Agreement) 
which amounted to a disguised Anschluss, Yugoslavia was 
the first to register her unyielding opposition to this agree- 
ment. Her Foreign Minister, Voyislav Marinkovich, took a 
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leading part in the discussions of the matter before the 
Council of the League of Nations in May 1931. The League 
at that time was sufficiently strong to force Germany to 
renounce the intended Anschluss as well as to force Austria 
to abide by the terms of the Treaty of Peace of St. Ger- 
main (Article 88) which forbade the alienation of her 
independence. 

Meanwhile, Yugoslavia’s relations with Fascist Italy, 
which had been none too good, were becoming increas- 
ingly strained. In March 1932 King Alexander took the 
initiative in arranging for secret discussions between the 
two governments in an effort to bring about a peaceful 
resolution of their differences. The King’s plan was, in 
agreement with France, to whom Yugoslavia was bound 
by a treaty of frendship, to create a bloc based upon the 
peace treaties of 1919 which would prevent Germany from 
upsetting the political order in Europe. The negotiations 
went on for several weeks and seemed to have progressed 
favorably unul the month of June 1932 when a quickly 
suppressed insurrectional movement by Croat separatists 
(Ustashis) made Mussolini believe that Yugoslavia was on 
the verge of breaking up as a result of internal dissension. 
So he sent a terse message to the King that for the time 
being he “would stay on his balcony,” thus implying that 
before continuing the negotiations, which had almost 
reached the final stage, he would await further develop- 
ments in Yugoslavia. 

In November of the same year, Mussolini moved to pro- 
voke the proclamation of a Croat Republic in the vicinity 
of Fiume. For this treacherous action he relied on the co- 
operation of the Ustashis and their chief, Ante Pavelich 
(who later helped to plan the assassination of King Alex- 
ander, and who, during World War II, played a sinister 
role as the head, or Poglavnik, of the “Independent State 
of Croatia”). Pavelich and his henchmen enjoyed the 
generous hospitality of Mussolini’s government and were 
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openly trained in camps in Italy for their subversive ac- 
tivity in Yugoslavia. The proposed plan was to have the 
Ustashis cross Yugoslav border territory and proclaim the 
“Independent State of Croatia,” to which Mussolini would 
immediately grant recognition. The Yugoslav Intelligence 
Service had definite information about an unusual massing 
of Italian troops in the Istrian peninsula, with the prob- 
able objective of supporting the proposed Croat republic. 

But Mussolini did not press his project further after re- 
ceiving a message from King Alexander that he would 
consider such action by Croat separatists as a disguised at- 
tack by Italy which he would oppose with all his forces, 
and which he would immediately bring before the League 
of Nations, accusing Mussolini of aggression. 

Relations continued to be strained and passed another 
critical moment in August 1934 after the assassination of 
the Austrian Chancellor, Engelbert Dolfuss, by Nazi agents 
in Vienna. Everything indicated that Hitler might seize 
this opportunity to proclaim the annexation of Austria to 
Germany. Mussolini was quick to react by sending one 
or two divisions to the Brenner Pass. But the principal 
concentration of Italian troops was around Tarvisio, in 
the directon of the Drava River Valley, which clearly in- 
dicated Mussolini’s intention (while allegedly protecting 
Austrian independence) to march into the Drava River 
Valley, which runs along the northwestern frontier of Yu- 
goslavia, and join hands with Hungary, thus completely 
cutting off Yugoslavia from the north. 

King Alexander, who was vacationing at nearby Bled, 
satisfied beyond a doubt as to the accuracy of the infor- 
mation supplied by the Yugoslav Intelligence Service, called 
the Italian Minister, Signor Carlo Galli, to his summer 
residence, requesting him to inform Mussolini in unmis- 
takable terms that if the Italian Army crossed the Austrian 
frontier and marched into the Drava Valley, the Yugoslav 
Army would also be there. 
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Less than two months later, in October, King Alexander 
was assassinated at Marseilles while on an official visit to 
discuss with representatives of the French government 
measures to counteract the spreading Nazi menace. Beside 
him fell the French Foreign Minister, Louis Barthou, who 
during his short tenure of office (which had begun the pre- 
ceding February) made very serious efforts to reform 
French foreign policy and bring to an end the program of 
appeasement of Hitler and Mussolini which had been fol- 
lowed by his predecessor. Alexander’s visit to France was 
motivated by the reciprocal desire to strengthen the ties 
between the two countries and to coordinate the efforts 
of the Little Entente and the Balkan Entente with those of 
France in order to check Hitler and Mussolini in their 
ageressive designs. 

Alexander and Barthou were killed less than ten min- 
utes after the King had set foot on French soil. An inves- 
tigation made it clear that the plot was engineered in Italy 
and Hungary, that it was conceived by Mussolini himself, 
and that Ante Pavelich was its chief organizer. By killing 
King Alexander, Mussolini believed that he would force 
Yugoslavia to face a crisis she could not survive. 

In terms of events of 1948, this conspiracy could be com- 
pared to the aggression of the Soviet satellites, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and Albania, against Greece. Italy and Hungary 
established camps of Ustashis at Borgotaro, Italy, and Janka 
Puszta, Hungary, where terrorists were trained for sub- 
versive action in Yugoslavia, just as in 1948 the camp in 
Bulkes, Yugoslavia, served as a training center for Greek 
terrorists. 

Yugoslavia in 1934 decided to bring before the Council 
of the League of Nations her complaint about the Marseilles 
tragedy, in order to establish the responsibility of Italy and 
Hungary and to denounce their aggressive policy. Before 
presenting its petition to the League of Nations, the Yugo- 
slav government decided to inform the governments of 
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Great Britain and France, as well as those of the Little 
and Balkan Entente countries, of its intention, in order to 
enable them to give Yugoslavia support before the Council 
of the League. 

To this end, representing the government of Yugoslavia, 
I visited Pierre Laval in November 1934. But I found Laval 
to be a man entirely different from his assassinated prede- 
cessor, Louis Barthou. In a similar case, when Yugoslavia 
complained to the Council of the League in May 1934 
about the camp of Croat terrorists established at Janka 
Puszta near the Yugoslav-Hungarian frontier, Mr. Barthou 
had given his unreserved support to the Yugoslav petition. 
This time Pierre Laval, in spite of the fact that his prede- 
cessor, a distinguished French statesman, had also been 
a vicum of Mussolini’s hirelings, tried to dissuade the Yugo- 
slav government from bringing the case before the Coun- 
cil of the League. But when I informed him that the 
decision of the Yugoslav government was irrevocable, Laval 
told me bluntly that we could not rely on French diplo- 
matic support if in our petition to the League we implicated 
Italy and Mussolini, even indirectly. Therefore he requested 
that we limit our accusation to Hungary. Laval knew that 
Hungary would not have dared engage in such activity 
against Yugoslavia unless assured of the support of Italy, 
but he was firm in his attitude. He was already planning 
his visit to Mussolini, which he actually made in January 
1935, when he concluded a deal which struck a new blow 
to the League of Nations by giving France’s acquiescence 
to Mussolini’s aggression against Abyssinia. 

Under those circumstances, the Yugoslav petition to the 
League of Nations, although it established clearly the com- 
plicity of Hungary and indirectly that of Italy, fell almost 
flat. But it proved conclusively that the League had failed 
as an agency for the maintenance of peace. 

King Alexander was succeeded on the throne by his in- 
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fant son, Peter, with the royal prerogatives vested during 
Peter’s minority in a regency headed by his cousin, Prince 
Paul Karadjordjevich. The other two regents, Dr. Radenko 
Stankovich and Dr. Ivo Perovich, played inconspicuous 
roles, and Prince Paul very soon became the actual 
ruler. 

Born of a Serbian father and a Russian mother, Princess 
Demidoff, Prince Paul inherited the qualities of his mother 
rather than those of his father. Educated at Oxford, he 
developed a very keen interest in art, especially in paint- 
ing, and was also an accomplished musician. He was away 
from his country when the Serbs fought the two Balkan 
Wars, in 1912 and 1913, for liberaton from Turkey. 
Neither did he take part in World War I, in which the 
Serbian nation, suffering casualties which amounted to the 
appalling figure of 23 per cent of her population, amazed 
the world with her heroic struggle. 

This absence from active participation in national life 
at the greatest moments of his country’s history undoubt- 
edly influenced the formation of Prince Paul’s character. 
He probably never expected to be called upon to play such 
an important role as that which later fell to him, nor to 
assume such responsibility in the policies of Yugoslavia as 
he was forced to in the critical years preceding World War 
II. He was estranged from his people and felt more at home 
in London than in Belgrade, moving with greater ease 
among British politicians and in British social circles than 
among the men of his own government and the people of 
his own country. In short, he lacked intimate knowledge 
of the national mind and a close communion with the peo- 
ple, vastly more important than mere abstract political con- 
siderations at a time when it was necessary to make critical 
decisions upon which the life of the nation depended. 

During the lifetime of his cousin, Prince Paul had been 
kept away from state affairs and problems by the powerful 
personality of the late King. He assumed the Regency un- 
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expectedly at a time when the world political situation was 
rapidly deteriorating and Europe was moving toward the 
cataclysm of World War II. Prince Paul inherited a difh- 
cult domestic situation which his cousin would have handled 
with greater skill and authority. In contrast to King Alexan- 
der I, he approached these problems in a rather academic 
manner. He could have altered the personal regime instituted 
by King Alexander I in 1929, which the King himself had 
intended to change upon his return from France in 1934. 
But Prince Paul found it more convenient to continue the 
personal regime, not because he was dictatorially inclined 
himself, but because he believed in a system of enlightened 
autocracy which enabled him to avoid too frequent con- 
tact with the somewhat unruly political personnel of Yugo- 
slavia, and especially of Serbia. King Alexander I based 
his policies on the collaboration and support of several 
leaders of major political parties (which brought about the 
split in those parties) and sometimes used to call his gov- 
ernment a regime of “directed democracy.” Prince Paul, 
almost immediately after assuming the Regency, made the 
regime even more personal by naming as Premier the for- 
mer Court Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Boshko 
Yeftich. Yeftich’s premiership lasted only a few months 
and ended when he failed at the elections for Parliament 
iN 1935. 

The Regent quickly recognized his mistake with Yeftich 
and replaced him with Milan Stoyadinovich. In contrast 
to the colorless Yeftich, Stoyadinovich had a powerful 
personality and boundless ambition to play the role of a 
kind of Fuhrer in Yugoslavia. During the lifetime of King 
Alexander, he was a member of the Radical party in op- 
position to the King, but was more concerned with busi- 
ness than with politics. Nevertheless, he maintained secret 
personal relations with Prince Paul, which were not of 
a conspiratorial nature, but were based on the friendship 
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of their wives, who were both of Greek origin. It was 
then that Stoyadinovich made a deep impression on Prince 
Paul, who in 1935 called upon him to form the new 
government. 

Stoyadinovich, a jovial but rather cynical man, was re- 
puted to be a great economic expert and financial wizard. 
Closely associated with business and banking circles in the 
country, he boasted that his approach to political prob- 
lems, both domestic and international, was purely realistic 
and in no way embarrassed by sentimental considerations. 
He had been educated in Germany—a fact which left a 
considerable impression on his intellectual formation—and 
had shown considerable interest in the revival of Germany 
under the Nazi regime, and especially in Hjalmar Schacht's 
economic policy, which attempted to bring the countries 
of Eastern and Central Europe into close collaboration with 
the German economic system, promising to promote their 
material progress. Moreover, the appeasement policy which 
the British government and later the French government 
pursued toward the Hitlerite regime led him to believe 
that the European order established by the peace treaties 
of 1919 rested on very shaky foundations. Such reasoning 
may easily have led to the conclusion that it would be 
better for Yugoslavia to make timely arrangements than to 
wait until the Nazis imposed their own terms. 

In this conviction he was fortified by the spectacle of 
the weakness of France, whose troubled domestic situation 
and deteriorating alliances made it hardly probable that 
she alone could resist the Nazi drive toward the domina- 
tion of Eastern and Central Europe. He believed that Yugo- 
slavia would receive better treatment from the Nazis if 
she early joined the system Hitler was building. Conse- 
quently, he embarked upon a policy of closer collaboration 
with Germany, while gradually loosening ties with France 
and other Yugoslav allies in the Little and Balkan Fntentes. 
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He continued to pay lip service to those allies, but the trend 
of his policy was irrevocably set. 

The entrance of the German Army into the Rhineland 
in March 1936, in violation of the last remaining limita- 
tions imposed on Germany’s sovereignty by the Treaty 
of Versailles, and the failure of France and Great Britain 
to do anything about it, was for Stoyadinovich final proof 
that Yugoslavia had to follow a policy of alignment with 
Germany. Stoyadinovich knew that this policy was con- 
trary to popular feeling but considered himself sufficiently 
strong to impose it upon the country. The Regent was 
also won over to approval of this policy, in spite of his pro- 
British inclinations and the close ties he had in England, 
as well as his hardly disguised antipathies for the Nazi 
leaders. In conversations with friends who still advocated 
that Yugoslavia should remain faithful to her traditional 
policy of collaboration with the Western democracies, the 
Regent admitted how reluctantly he followed the advice 
of his strong Premier. 

The first evidence of closer collaboration with Germany 
came in the form of several economic agreements which 
gradually tied Yugoslavia’s whole economic life to Dr. 
Schacht’s ambitious plan to make all the countries in East- 
ern Europe economically dependent upon Germany. Thus, 
for instance, Yugoslav exports to Germany jumped from 
32.95 per cent of total exports in 1935 to 41.6 per cent 
in 1938. The increase of German exports to Yugoslavia 
followed almost the same proportion. This increase in ex- 
change of commodities with Germany was made even at 
the expense of her Axis partner, Italy, to which Yugoslav 
exports—mainly food products—fell from 16.68 per cent 


Incidentally, this change of policy brought to an end my ten years’ 
association with the activities of the League of Nations, where I rep- 
resented Yugoslavia on several occasions on the Council of the League 
and in many other conferences and committees. I was offered my 
choice of a foreign post and gladly chose Washington, which at that 
time was considered of no special importance to Yugoslav foreign 
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of total exports in 1935 to 6.8 per cent in 1938. But as 
German exports were greatly limited by her huge rearma- 
ment program, she was unable to fulfill her commitments 
to Yugoslavia. So, on the eve of World War II, Germany 
owed Yugoslavia more than one billion dinars (over twenty 
million dollars), equivalent to 20 per cent of the total value 
of Yugoslavia’s annual export. Nevertheless, Stoyadinovich 
conunued his policy of close economic collaboration with 
Germany, as the Western democracies were unable to com- 
pete with Germany’s economic drive and absorb an ade- 
quate part of Yugoslavia’s export. 

The Anschluss of Austria to the German Reich in Feb- 
ruary 1938 was the occasion of the first public manifesta- 
tion of Yugoslavia’s new policy toward Germany. King 
Alexander had been completely opposed to the spread of 
Nazi power through Anschluss. But there was no echo of 
the King’s attitude from Stoyadinovich when he greeted 
the great German Reich as Yugoslavia’s neighbor. He prob- 
ably believed, as did Mussolini, who through the Anschluss 
saw German troops on the Brenner Pass, that Hitler would 
not forget such a mark of friendship on his part and would 
one day repay it. 

The first consequence of the Anschluss was the silent 
death of the Little Entente, which played a prominent 
part in the policy of consolidating the peace in Europe 
after World War I. Stoyadinovich must have realized, or 
probably he was even told by Hitler, that after Austria, 
Czechoslovakia was next on the Nazi agenda to be swal- 
lowed by Germany. During the whole Czechoslovak crisis 
which immediately followed the Anschluss he cautiously 
remained on the side, almost as a disinterested spectator. 
(The Yugoslav Minister to Czechoslovakia was absent 
from his post in Prague during the critical summer of 1938.) 

After settling relations with Germany, Stoyadinovich 
concluded in April 1937 a treaty of friendship with Italy, 
which opened new vistas for collaboration between the 
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two countries. In spite of the popular skepticism toward 
Mussolini’s friendship, Stoyadinovich tried to promote more 
intimate relations with Fascist Italy, and he found in Mus- 
solini’s son-in-law, Italy’s Foreign Minister, Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, a man with whom he could deal with confidence 
and trust. Their friendship was a dominant note in the new 
Italo-Yugoslav relationship. 

The Stoyadinovich-Ciano friendship culminated with 
Ciano’s second visit to Yugoslavia in January 1939, which 
was marked by a display of luxury which shocked the peo- 
ples of Yugoslavia. Ciano spent three days at the govern- 
ment’s hunting lodge at Belye where, in spite of lavish en- 
tertainment, policy was not forgotten.? After three days 
of hunting at Belye, Ciano came to Belgrade with Sto- 
yadinovich for a formal visit to the Regent, Prince Paul. 
Their arrival in the capital was greeted by demonstrations 
arranged by Stoyadinovich’s friends, who acclaimed him as 
“Vodja” (Duce) of Yugoslavia. 

However, Ciano’s visit and especially the manner in 
which Stoyadinovich tried to exploit it as his personal suc- 
cess, caused the sudden dismissal of Stoyadinovich as Pre- 
mier. The Regent, alarmed by these manifestations, sus- 
pected that Stoyadinovich planned to reduce the role and 
influence the Regency to the same level as that of the 
monarchy in Mussolini’s regime. By a carefully planned 
revolution du palais he dismissed Stoyadinovich on Febru- 
ary 6, 1939, and replaced him with Dragisha Tsvetkovich, 
a shrewd but unimpressive politician without any personal 
prestige. 

Mussolini received the news of Stoyadinovich’s dismissal 
with surprise and dismay. Ciano reports that the Premier's 
position had seemed to be secure and that he had asserted 


2 Ciano reports that Stoyadinovich received with enthusiasm the good 
news of Italian successes in Spain by shouting, “Corsica, Tunis, Nice!” 
thus giving his unexpected support to Italian demands from France. 
The Ciano Diaries, 1939-1943, edited by Hugh Gibson (New York: 
Doubleday, 1946), p. 14. 
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just a fortnight before that nothing and no one could get 
him out of power.’ Stoyadinovich seemed to be so sure of 
himself that a few weeks before his downfall he confided 
to a friend that the Regent had unlimited confidence in 
him and would sign any document he asked him to except 
acceptance of his resignation as Premier. 

From Stoyadinovich’s dismissal the Duce concluded that 
“this is another proof that we can do business with one 
country alone, that is Germany, which like ourself is not 
changeable in its direction and in the obligations it as- 
sumes.” * He was principally concerned about the agree- 
ment arrived at with Stoyadinovich regarding the partition 
of Albania and agreed with Ciano “to go ahead just the 
same, with Stoyadinovich, partition of Albania between us 
and Yugoslavia; without Stoyadinovich occupation of Al- 
bania by us, without Yugoslavia, and, if necessary, even 
against Yugoslavia.” ® 

In fact, Italy occupied Albania on April 3, 1939, 
without Yugoslav participation in this aggression. On the 
eve of the occupation, Ciano informed the German Am- 
bassador and the Hungarian Minister of Mussolini’s deci- 
sions and “received assurances from both as to their 
solidarity and their absolute understandings of the motives 
which made us act.” He also gave the Yugoslav Minister 
to Italy “the fullest assurance regarding the extent of our 
action and of our understandings,” which the Minister 
seemed to take “with a remarkable dose of resignation.” ° 
Thus, 2 clear result of Stoyadinovich’s policy of friendship 
was the bringing of Italy into the Balkans where she ac- 
quired positions whence she was to attack Greece in 1940 
and menace Yugoslavia from the south. 

The appointment of the new Premier, Dragisha Tsvetko- 
vich, did not bring about any change in the foreign policy 
of Yugoslavia. The nomination to the post of Foreign Min- 
ister of Alexander Tsintsar-Markovich, Yugoslav Minister 
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in Berlin, a man without any party connections and dis- 
tinguished only as a diplomat, indicated that Yugoslavia’s 
foreign policy from now on would be entirely controlled 
by Prince Paul himself. The Regent had to resign himself 
to the Italian occupation of Albania and, although suspi- 
cious of both Germany and Italy, to continue relations 
with them in a spirit of appeasement and accommodation. 
He paid an official visit to Hitler in June 1939, and the 
impressive display of German military might arranged in 
his honor by Hitler convinced the Regent even more that 
he must continue the policy which had been initiated by 
Stoyadinovich. He believed that only such a policy could 
spare Yugoslavia from being dragged into the new conflict 
and he hoped that she could remain neutral no matter how 
precarious and uneasy this neutrality might be. 

After the seizure of Prague by Hitler on March 15, 1939, 
the British government, realizing that the policy of ap- 
peasing Hitler had failed and that it might soon be called 
upon to resist Nazi aggression by armed force, made ef- 
forts to rally the nations menaced by Hitler and to en- 
courage them to defend their independence. On March 31, 
1939, the British Prime Minister announced the intention 
of Great Britain and France to support Poland “in the 
event of any action which clearly threatened Poland’s in- 
dependence and which the Polish government considered 
it vital to resist.” Such a guarantee was an unprecedented 
step in British policy as it left to a foreign power the re- 
sponsibility of making the decision which would involve 
Great Britain in an armed conflict. Later, similar guarantees 
were proposed to Greece and Rumania, but Yugoslavia was 
not included among the countries to whom they were 
extended. It was a2 clear indication that the Western Al- 
lies had discounted Yugoslavia as a possible ally in the 
new war. Yugoslavia, however, was thus spared the em- 
barrassment of being compromised in the eyes of Hitler 
by advances from the Western Allies. 
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I happened to be able to spend a few weeks in Yugo- 
slavia just one month before the outbreak of hostilities. 
There seemed to have been little change in public opinion 
since I had last been at home. People were following with 
anxiety the policy of the government, which was in con- 
tradiction to their best tradinons. They had no faith in 
Hitler and Mussolini, and did not believe that the dictators 
would respect the independence of Yugoslavia in spite of 
her new orientation and her abandonment by her demo- 
cratic allies. The peoples of Yugoslavia, especially the 
Serbs, instinctively felt that Hitler, if successful in the war 
with France and Great Britain, would reduce Yugoslavia 
to the status of a vassal state. They knew that Hitler, no 
matter what promises he might have made, would not con- 
sider his domination of Europe complete without bring- 
ing the Balkans under complete German influence. They 
knew also that only the victory of the Western democracies 
could assure the independence of the country and their 
freedom. They had watched helplessly while Hitler and 
Mussolini annihilated other nations which, like Yugoslavia 
herself, had come into existence through the support of the 
Allies after their victory in World War I, and had heard 
no protest from their government. Now they had almost a 
sense of guilt, as if they had been involuntary accomplices 
of Hitler in his policy of conquest. And they were filled 
with apprehension in the foreknowledge that their turn, 
too, would inexorably come, and that they would lose their 
dearly won independence in the most inglorious way. 

Meanwhile the government was faced with the critical 
problem of conflict between the Serbs and the Croats which 
had bedeviled the new state since its inception. 

It was believed that those problems were at least par- 
tally solved by the arrangements (Sporazum) made on 
August 6, 1939. The arrangements, signed by the Prime 
Minister, Dragisha Tsvetkovich, and Dr. Vlatko Machck, 
leader of the Croat Peasant party (representing at that ume 
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an overwhelming majority of the Croat people), created 
a practically autonomous state of Croatia, while preserving 
for the rest of the country, the Serbian and Slovene sec- 
tions, the organization of the centralized state. 

Many of the Serbs were dissatisfied with the Sporazum, 
which had been arrived at without consultation with the 
major Serbian political partes, on account of the far- 
reaching concessions granted to the Croats. Objections were 
particularly made to the boundaries of the new autonomous 
Croat state in Bosnia and Herzegovina, as well as to the lack 
of any provisions to protect the Serbian elements—almost 
one million people—remaining within the autonomous Croat 
state. The Regent, Prince Paul, who took upon himself the 
main responsibility for the agreement, had for an excuse 
the general world situation, which presaged the impending 
war. He excused the concessions made to the Croats by 
saying that it was necessary to agree to them in order to 
avoid the danger of a divided nation at so critical a me. 
The Regent believed that the Croats, having received sat- 
isfaction of almost all their claims, would change their 
attitude toward the state itself and take their part in the de- 
fense of the country in the forthcoming crisis. 

Besides the Croat Peasant party, there were among the 
Croats radical elements led by Ante Pavelich whom the 
Axis was later to install in Zagreb as the head of the inde- 
pendent Croat state formed after the dismemberment of 
Yugoslavia. In the years preceding World War II, Pavelich, 
who enjoyed the protection and hospitality of Mussolini, 
tried through acts of terrorism carried out by his followers, 
the Ustashis, to destroy Yugoslavia. Pavelich’s terrorist ac- 
tivitics were encouraged by Mussolini until finally they 
culminated in the assassination of King Alexander I. At the 
same time, through aggressive and unscrupulous propa- 
ganda, the Ustashis tirelessly tried to make the Croats con- 
sider the Serbs as the greatest enemies of the nation, with 
whom no life in common was possible. 
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The number of Pavelich’s followers among the Croats 
grew. Their plan was to wait for the first favorable oppor- 
tunity, arising from an international situation, to destroy 
Yugoslavia, since they could not achieve this objecuve by 
terrorist methods. Through carefully planned underground 
action they succeeded in winning the collaboration and 
support of a number of Croats having high and important 
positions in the government, as well as many connected 
with the national defense, whose action would greatly con- 
tribute to the speedy defeat of the Yugoslav Army. 

Under these conditions it would have been almost a mira- 
cle if the objective which the Regent had in mind, namely, 
to bring about a reconciliation between Serbs and Croats, 
could have been achieved. 

After the agreement of August 26, 1939, Dr. Machek 
joined the government in Belgrade as Vice-President of the 
Council of Ministers, and several of his followers were ap- 
pointed to important cabinet posts. However, the partici- 
pation of the Croat Peasant party in the government did 
not bring about the expected change in the psychology of 
the Croat masses. The Croats were above all interested in 
the organization and consolidation of the newly created 
autonomous banovina of Croatia. Their attitude toward 
the common state of Yugoslavia remained almost unaltered, 
and during Yugoslavia’s neutrality several ominous inci- 
dents occurred which served as a reminder that in case of 
war the country could not rely on unanimous Croat sup- 
port for its defense. 
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The Regent and the government realized that Yugo- 
slavia’s neutrality could be violated by Hitler at any time, 
when, after having disposed of Poland and France, he 
would turn to the Balkans. To give satisfaction to the 
alarmed public, as well as perhaps to influence Hitler, they 
made efforts to reinforce the country’s armament. 

The outbreak of World War II made their task exceed- 
ingly difficult, as Yugoslavia depended for armament al- 
most entirely on import from foreign countries. In the 
period preceding World War II most of the armament of 
the Yugoslav Army came from the Skoda factories in 
Czechoslovakia. As long as Yugoslavia was associated with 
Czechoslovakia in the same political system, the Little En- 
tente, and their foreign policies were coordinated for the 
defense of their common interests, these imports moved 
smoothly. But when Czechoslovakia was occupied by Ger- 
many, and her whole industry, particularly armament, 
came under German control, further deliveries to Yugo- 
slavia depended entirely upon the Nazis, and it was obvi- 
ous that Germany would not cooperate in the arming of 
any nations which were not full-fledged partners of the 
Axis. Nor could Britain or France be counted on to sup- 
ply armament, for they were fully engaged in manufac- 
turing arms for their own countries. 

Under these conditions, the Yugoslav Government turned 
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the greatly needed armament for the eventual defense of 
the country. Before I left Belgrade on August 10, 1939, I 
was called by the Chief of the Yugoslav General Staff, Gen- 
eral Milutin Nedich, who told me that in the coming con- 
flagration we could preserve our neutrality only if the 
army were sufficiently strong to make the attack on 
Yugoslavia appear too costly to the Nazis. General Nedich 
told me in confidence about many deficiencies in our arma- 
ment, especially in the Air Force, anti-aircraft defense, and 
mechanized equipment. He stated that these deficiencies 
would become even greater as Germany discontinued de- 
liveries from Czechoslovak and German factories. As 
there were no other sources of supply in Europe, the only 
remaining alternative was to explore the possibilities of 
armament in the United States. 

Therefore I was instructed to approach the American 
authorities immediately upon my return to Washington 
and discuss with them our armament problem. General 
Nedich gave me a list of the most urgently needed arms, 
which included, as most necessary, ninety-six anti-aircraft 
batteries, one hundred and forty-four fighter planes, and 
an equal number of bombers and other planes. 

Upon my return to Washington, in the beginning of 
September, I called on Mr. Sumner Welles, Undersecre- 
tary of State. Mr. Welles was obviously pleased to learn 
that Yugoslavia had not joined the ranks of the Axis satel- 
lites and that she would, if attacked, defend her independ- 
ence with armed force. He promised to inform President 
Roosevelt of our conversation and to submit to him the list 
of our army requirements which, he assured me, would re- 
ceive sympathetic consideration. A few days later I was 
called co Mr. Welles’ office and was informed by him that 
the President wanted very much to help us carry out our 
program of armament. Mr. Roosevelt had instructed the 
Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Louis Johnson, to render 
me every possible assistance to this end. 
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The Assistant Secretary of War, whom I went to visit 
immediately, had already received the President's instruc- 
tions but made it clear that our armament could be ar- 
ranged only through private manufacturers, as there was no 
legal possibility of obtaining anything from American state 
stocks or arsenals. However, he indicated that he would as- 
sist us in obtaining the latest types of aircraft and the latest 
model anti-aircraft gun, which was in the final testing stage 
before being aporoved by the United States Army. He 
also proposed to help us by discussing our needs with 
manufacturers who might be willing to fill our orders. 

A few weeks later I received a most discouraging report 
from him. The aircraft industries were already working at 
full capacity for France and Great Britain, and could 
Not carry out our full requirements in less than eighteen 
months, with the first deliveries to be made in a year. As 
for anti-aircraft armament, Mr. Johnson informed me that 
he had approached three manufacturers who had been en- 
gaged in the fabrication of arms in World War I and 
could perhaps again accept an armament order. Of these, 
only one consented to examine the conditions of an even- 
tual contract; the other two were simply not interested. 
The one who consented to consider an order for the ninety- 
six anti-aircraft batteries reported that delivery could not 
be made before eighteen months. And the price was al- 
most prohibitive, since he had figured as a part of it the 
entire cost of the machines and tools required for the com- 
pletion of the order. 

Meanwhile, the Yugoslav government tried to improve 
its difficult situation by renewing diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia, which had been abandoned at the beginning 
of the Communist regime in Moscow, and had not been 
re-established even when Yugoslavia’s fellow-members of 
the Little Entente, Rumania and Czechoslovakia, resumed 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union in 1933. 

The reason for remaining aloof from the Soviets had 
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been the personal reluctance of King Alexander to have a 
Soviet envoy in Belgrade. In the late King’s opinion, such 
a Sovict envoy would have devoted more effort to commu- 
mist propaganda than to the improvement of political re- 
lations between the two countries. This conviction was 
held even more firmly by the Regent, Prince Paul. 

With the signing of the Russo-German agreement on 
August 21, 1939, however, the necessity for resumption of 
diplomauc relations had become evident. The Regent be- 
lieved that the conflicting interests of Germany and the 
Soviets in the Balkans would counterbalance each other and 
assure neutralization of the Balkan Peninsula. On June ro, 
1940, an agreement was signed between the two govern- 
ments, through their ambassadors in Ankara, for the re- 
sumption of normal diplomatic relations. It followed the 
usual pattern of exchanging reciprocal assurances of non- 
interference in domestic policies in the respective countries. 

The arrival of the Soviet Minister in Belgrade gave new 
hope to the peoples of Yugoslavia that their country might 
be spared from beirig involved in the war. They believed 
that Russia, whose interest in the Balkans had been one of 
the main elements of her foreign policy throughout the 
nineteenth century, would not permit Hitler to encroach 
upon this region which Russia considered as her zone of 
interest and influence. But these hopes were soon to be 
frustrated by the political developments following the 
events of the war, and by German aggressive moves in the 
direction of Central Europe and the Balkans. 

The downfall of France was a terrible blow to Yugo- 
slavia. In spite of the weakness displayed by France in the 
years immediately preceding World War II, Serbian faith in 
France remained unshaken. The staggering success of Hit- 
ler’s Blitzkrieg, which forced France to capitulate in 
less than six weeks, brought a grim awakening to the 
Serbs. Yet, still living in memories of the victories of 
World War I, they refused to believe that the German 
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military machine was invincible. They were convinced that 
the Western democracies, helped by American industry, 
would ulumately curb Nazi aggression. 

After the German occupation of Western Europe, the 
Soviet Union did not long delay adding to its security 
against Germany by quickly occupying the Baltic States, 
and by forcing Rumania to cede Bessarabia to her. But the 
Soviets went even further in their thrust by forcing Ru- 
mania to yield also a section of Bukovina, which had never 
been a part of the Russian Empire and which was not 
mentioned in the secret Russo-German protocol of Sep- 
tember 28, 1939. This was the first serious note of discord 
in Russo-German relations since the signing of the Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop friendship treaty. 

“The claim of the Soviet Government to Bukovina 1s 
something new. Bukovina was formerly an Austrian prov- 
ince and is densely populated with Germans,” wired the 
Nazi Foreign Minister on June 25, 1940, to Count Schulen- 
burg, the German Ambassador in Moscow, requesting him 
to ascertain from the Soviet Government its ideas as to fur- 
ther treatment of the Rumanian problem. Schulenburg 
vainly tried to convince Molotov that “Soviet renunciation 
of Bukovina, which never belonged even to Tsarist Russia, 
would substantially facilitate a peaceful solution” of the 
Rumanian problem. Molotov countered by saying that “Bu- 
kovina is the last missing part of the unified Ukraine and 
for this reason the Soviet Government must attach impor- 
tance to solving this question simultaneously with the Bes- 
sarabian question.” The only concession which Molotov 
made to the Germans was to limit Russia’s demand to the 
northern part of Bukovina and the city of Czernowitz in- 
stead of the whole province. 

Ribbentrop, although dismayed by the attitude of the 
Soviets, nevertheless gave instructions to the German Min- 
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ister in Rumania that “in order to avoid war between 
Rumania and the Soviet Union we can only advise the 
Rumanian Government to yield to the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s demand.” ? The Soviet Union presented its demands 
to Rumania on June 26, 1940, and the next day Rumania 
bowed to the ultimatum of the Soviets. 

The Soviet occupation of Bessarabia and northern Bu- 
kovina set in motion the Hungarian and Bulganan revi- 
sionists’ demands, and at the same time provoked Germany 
to revise her attitude toward her Soviet friends. While the 
Soviet Government tried to reassure Hitler that it had no 
intention of encouraging Hungary and Bulgaria to make 
demands on Rumania, Germany took the matter into her 
own hands in order to prevent further Soviet interference 
with Rumania. Under German pressure, Rumania ceded to 
Bulgaria the southern part of Dobrudja, lost to Rumania 
after the Second Balkan War in 1913. 

With Hungary things did not go as smoothly as with 
Bulgaria. Direct negotiations between the two governments 
failed to produce results. Therefore Hitler ordered Ru- 
manian and Hungarian delegates to come to Vienna, where 
Ribbentrop and his Axis partner, Count Ciano, would solve 
the Rumano-Hungarian problem by arbitration. No alter- 
native was left to Rumania but to accept the terms of the 
“arbitration,” by which she lost more than one-third of 
Transylvania. But the most important political move in 
Vienna was not the partition of Transylvania but the dec- 
laration of the Axis that it would guarantee the territorial 
integrity of what was left of Rumania. 

This guarantee was obviously directed against the So- 
viets. Nevertheless, Ribbentrop made efforts to assuage his 
Soviet partner. On August 30, 1940, the last day of the 
Vienna meeting, he told Count Schulenburg that “in order 
to forestall once and for all a repetition of differences which 
might easily arise in areas of such territorial and ethno- 
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graphical complexity the Axis Powers have undertaken to 
guarantee the territory of Rumania which is now definitely 
pacified.” With a shade of humor, the German Foreign 
Minister added that, “since the territorial demands made by 
the Soviet Government on Rumania have been settled by 
the cession of Bessarabia, there can remain from this stand- 
point no further objection to the granting of such a guaran- 
tee by the Axis Powers.” 

Count Schulenburg tried to perform as best he could 
the unpleasant task of what proved to be a delicate mis- 
sion, in spite of the hope expressed by his Foreign Minister 
that “the Soviet Government, too, will welcome the settle- 
ment achieved by the Axis and regard it as a valuable con- 
tribution toward securing the peace in the Danube 
region.” ° 

The Soviet Foreign Commissar, Molotov, in receiving 
the German Ambassador on September 1, 1940, “was re- 
served, in contrast to his usual manner.” He expressed 
thanks for the information brought to him by Count Schu- 
lenburg and stated that “the Soviet Government has al- 
ready been informed regarding the Vienna conversation 
by the press and radio. He asked me [Schulenburg] to 
call the attention of the German Government to the fact 
that by its action it has violated Article 3 of the Non- 
Aggression Pact which provided for consultation. The 
Soviet Government has been confronted with accom- 
plished facts by the German Government; this has 
violated existing agreements and has conflicted with assur- 
ances which the Soviet Government had received from 
Germany regarding questions of common interest to both 
countries. The present case involves two of the Soviet 
Union's neighbors where she naturally has interests.” * 

To this contention of the Soviet Foreign Commissar, 
Ribbentrop retorted with some anger that “after the settle- 
ment of the Bessarabian question a like interest in the rest 
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of Rumanian territory on the part of the Soviet Union is 
not evident and has not been expressed to the Govern- 
ment of the Reich either at the Moscow settlement or 
later. Hence the existence of mutual interests within the 
meaning of the Non-Aggression Pact of Moscow is out of 
the question here.” © 

With this statement the German Foreign Minister noti- 
fied the Soviet government in unmistakable terms that 
Germany did not recognize any further Soviet interest in 
the Balkans and that the pacification of the Danubian re- 
gion in the Balkans was of concern only to Germany. He 
further told the Soviets that, while they “planned moves 
for the occupation of various territories in the neighbor- 
hood of Germany, which were not previously announced 
to the Government of the Reich, the steps of the Reich 
Government in the case of Rumania and Hungary served 
the purpose of securing the peace in the Danube region. 
Moreover,” concluded Ribbentrop, “the Government of 
the Reich is probably not mistaken in believing that by its 
campaign of pacification in the Danube area it has rendered 
a substantial service to all countries bordering on that 
area.” ° 

The second German memorandum to the Soviet govern- 
ment on this question bluntly stated that “we are anxious 
at this opportunity to demonstrate once and for all to the 
Soviet Union that we have really vital importance (Bedeu- 
tung) and prominent interests in Rumania which have led 
us to guarantee the Rumanian territory within its present 
borders.” 

The strong attitude of Ribbentrop clearly demonstrated 
that Hitler was not willing to accept any compromise with 
the Soviets on the Balkans, nor would he consent to any 
discussion regarding the division of that part of Europe 
into zones of influence. Russian penetration toward South- 
eastern Europe must be stopped at the Prut River and not 
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be allowed to proceed further. In Northeastern Europe 
frontiers between two predatory powers could be shifted 
and rearranged. But in the highly important area of South- 
eastern Europe and the Balkans the Germans could not 
allow the Soviets to make any encroachment. 

It is true that both the Fiihrer and his Foreign Minister, 
during Molotov’s visit in Berlin in November, 1940, tried 
to convince the Soviet Foreign Commissar that Germany 
had no territorial interest in the Balkans but only an eco- 
nomic interest, and that the German Government was 
guided “solely by the endeavor to preserve peace in the 
Balkans and to prevent England from gaining a foothold 
there and from interfering with supplies to Germany. As 
soon as England conceded her defeat and asked for peace 
German interests in the Balkans would be confined ex- 
clusively to the economic field and German troops would 
be withdrawn from Rumania.” 7 

Great Britain, sensing the coming conflict between the 
Soviets and Germany over the Balkans, on her part tried 
to alarm the Soviets about the German danger. When 
Sir Stafford Cripps visited Stalin “a few days before July 
13th,” the British Ambassador expressed the conviction of 
the British Government “that Germany was striving for 
hegemony in Europe and wanted to engulf all European 
countries. This was dangerous to the Soviet Union as well 
as to England. Therefore Great Britain and Russia ought 
to agree on a common policy of self-protection against 
Germany and on the re-establishment of the European 
balance of power.” In order to induce the Soviets to re- 
nounce their pact of friendship with Germany and join 
Great Britain in the fight against her, the Briush Govern- 
ment was even prepared to recognize Soviet interests in 
a far-reaching manner. Besides economic concessions and 
recognition that Soviet interests in the Straits must be safe- 
guarded, His Majesty’s Government made the striking ad- 
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mission that it “was of the opinion that unification and 
leadership of the Balkan countries for the purpose of main- 
taining the status quo was rightly the task of the Soviet 
Union. Under the present circumstances this important 
mission could be carried out only by the Soviet Union.” * 

This was an unusual departure from the traditional 
policy pursued in the past by Great Britain, namely, not 
to allow Russia to dominate the Balkans or to control the 
Straits exclusively. To this end she fought Russia in the 
Crimean War in 1854 and by strong diplomatic pressure 
forced Russia, at the Congress of Berlin in 1878, to aban- 
don the domination of the Balkans achieved by the crea- 
tion of Great Bulgaria, a vassal state of Russia. But in the 
summer of 1940 Great Britain was fighting a life-and-death 
struggle alone with Germany and was prepared to pay 
high concessions to bring the Soviets over to her side. 

This demarche was made in July, before the Nazis gave 
evidence to the Soviets of their determined opposition to 
Soviet penetration in the Balkans. In order to extend new 
proof of his loyalty to Germany and desire for her friend- 
ship, Molotov informed the German Government of the 
British proposals and of Stalin’s rejections. Stalin notified 
Sir Stafford Cripps that “he did not see any danger of the 
hegemony of any one country in Europe and still less any 
danger that Europe might be engulfed by Germany.” He 
was not of the opinion that “German military successes 
menaced the Soviet Union and her friendly relations with 
Germany. These relations were not based on transient cir- 
cumstances but on the basic national interests of both 
countries. The so-called European balance of power had 
hitherto opposed not only Germany but also the Soviet 
Union. Therefore the Soviet Union would take all meas- 
ures to prevent the re-establishment of the old balance of 
power in Europe.” ® 

Thus the Soviet dictator accompanied the refusal of the 
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British offer with a hardly concealed sarcastic reminder of 
the policy which Great Britain had pursued against Russia 
in the past. 

The tide of the war was decidedly turning toward East- 
ern Europe and the Balkans. Yugoslavia realized that the 
danger of being invaded by Germany and the need to fight 
for her independence was becoming more certain every 
day. Germany, in order to make good her guarantee of 
territorial integrity to Rumania and to impress Russia with 
her firm determination not to allow any further Soviet 
penetration toward the southeast, moved troops into that 
Balkan country on October 11, 1940. Hitler did not even 
inform his partner, Mussolini, of this move beforehand; 
Mussolini received the news of the German occupation of 
Rumania with great indignation, feeling that his prestige 
was greatly impaired by this German action, which he 
considered almost a personal insult. “Hitler always faces 
me with a fait accompli,” Ciano reports the Duce as saying. 
“This time I’m going to pay him back in his own coin. He 
will find out from the papers that I have occupied Greece. 
In this way equilibrium will be re-established.” ?° 

On October 28, after presenting a humiliating ulamatum 
to the Greek government, which the Greeks proudly re- 
jected, Mussolini invaded Greece from Albania at dawn. 
And thus he kept his promise to pay Hitler “in his own 
coin.” At a conference he had with Hitler at Florence 
the same day, he displayed almost childish pleasure that 
he also had been able to set a fait accompli before Hitler. 
With the Italian attack on Greece the war spread to the 
Balkan Peninsula, which had heretofore been spared. 

The presence of German troops in Rumania and of 
Italian troops in Greece presaged an Axis diplomatic of- 
fensive to take effective control of the Balkan countries. 
This would be achieved by forcing them to adhere to the 
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famous Triparute Pact which had become a symbol of 
official admission to the ranks of the satellite states and the 
loss of independence. First came the turn of Hungary on 
November 20, 1940, then of Rumania and Slovakia, fol- 
lowed by Bulgaria on February 28, 1941. The signing of 
the Tripartite Pact was performed with almost monoto- 
nous ceremony: a banquet at the Belvedere Palace in Vi- 
enna, with toasts by Ribbentrop and Ciano welcoming 
the new victim to the ranks of the Axis. Simultaneously 
with the signing of the pact, German tanks and mecha- 
nized units were rapidly moved to occupy new positions, 
thus cementing the eternal friendship just solemnly pro- 
claimed in Vienna between the Axis and its newest vic- 
tm. 

In the United States, where the importance and political 
implication of the Axis diplomatic offensive were far from 
being fully appraised, the reaction to Hitler's every new 
grab followed an almost routine pattern. The United 
States Treasury, upon receipt of the official news of the 
signing of the Tripartite Pact, penalized the latest victim 
by freezing its assets in the United States. The diplomatic 
relations remained unchanged—even newly appointed min- 
isters of the satellite countries were received with normal 
protocolar honors. 

And on the other side of the world the Soviets followed 
with increasing concern every new German bloodless con- 
quest. During his Berlin visit in November 1940 the Soviet 
Foreign Commissar, Mr. Molotov, made a last attempt to 
stem the German advance in the Balkans. On November 
16 Molotov “asked the Fuhrer what Germany would say 
if Russia gave Bulgaria, 1.e., the independent country lo- 
cated closest to the Straits, a guarantee under exactly the 
same conditions as that which Germany and Italy had 
given to Rumania.” To make this proposition more accept- 
able, Molotov assured the Fiihrer “that the Soviet Union 
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didn’t intend to interfere in the internal order of the 
country under any circumstances; ‘not a hair’s breadth’ 
would they deviate from this.” * 

The Fihrer unequivocally rejected Molotov’s proposal. 
He knew that the Soviet guarantee to Bulgaria “under 
exactly the same conditions as that which Germany and 
Italy had given to Rumania” would bring about the same 
consequences, 1.e., a military occupation of Bulgaria by 
the Soviets. He pointed out to the Foreign Commissar that 
there was no comparison between the two situations. Ger- 
many’s guarantee to Rumania was the only way in which 
it was possible to induce Rumania “to cede Bessarabia to 
Russia without a fight” and furthermore, this guarantee 
was requested by the Rumanian Government itself, while 
he (the Fihrer) “didn’t know of any such request by 
Bulgaria.” 

Molotov’s visit to Berlin was the beginning of the end 
of the Russo-German agreement of August 21, 1939. Their 
friendship went on the rocks over the Balkans, where there 
was no room for two dictators, and where their conflict- 
ing interests could not be harmonized. From the stern 
German attitude the Soviets realized that they were frus- 
trated once more in their long efforts to control the 
Straits and the Balkans and thus reach the Mediterrinean. 
The compensation offered by Hitler, to support Russia’s 
efforts in the direction of the Persian Gulf and the Arabian 
Sea, was considered by the Soviets to be far from adequate. 
On the other hand, Soviet insistence upon giving guaran- 
tees to Bulgaria convinced Hitler that the aims of Soviet 
policy were not only the Straits but the gaining of a strong 
position in the Balkans in order to prevent the German 
“Drang nach Osten.” 

Not later than one month after the Soviet Commissar 
left Berlin, Hitler issued from his headquarters on Decem- 
ber 18, 1940, directives for operations to crush Soviet 


11 Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939-1941, p. 244. 
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Russia in a quick campaign (Operation Barbarossa), even 
before the conclusion of the war against England." 

The records of the impressions of the Foreign Commis- 
sar on his visit to the Nazi capital have not yet been made 
public. But there is little doubt that he must have realized 
that Hitler was already planning complete German domi- 
nation of the Balkans. Each new German conquest was 
followed by timid and cautious opposition from the So- 
viets, intended to remind Hitler of the Soviet interest in 
that part of Europe. Thus, when Hungary signed the Tri- 
partite Pact the Soviet official news agency issued the fol- 
lowing statement: “Reports have been circulating that the 
Hungarian signature of the Tripartite Pact was made in 
agreement with the Soviet Government. Tass is author- 
ized to state that these reports do not correspond to the 
facts.”’ 7® 

When Bulgaria joined the Axis on February 28, 1941, the 
Soviets again reiterated their statement that they considered 
the seizure of Bulgaria through the Tripartite Pact by Ger- 
many was not in harmony with the interests of the Bulgar- 
ian people. By such action, the Soviets merely wanted to 
register their opposition to the German conquest of the 
Balkans, but not to provoke an armed conflict with Ger- 
many for which they were unprepared. The Soviets real- 
ized that the conflict with Germany was inevitable, but 
their policy was to delay it as long as possible so that they 
could gain time in which they could increase their prepar- 
edness for war, and during which Germany’s ability to fight 
would become somewhat diminished by her prolonged war 
effort. 

On December 13, 1940, the Soviet Ambassador to the 
United States, Constantin Oumansky, told me frankly that 
the aim of Soviet policy was not to be involved in the pres- 
ent conflict. Thus, when the time came for peace negotia- 


12 Tbid., p. 260. 
13 The New York Times, November 23, 1940. 
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tions, the Soviets, as the strongest European power, would 
play a decisive role in the shaping of the new map of Eu- 
rope. A week later at a luncheon at the Soviet Embassy at- 
tended by myself and a distinguished American columnist, 
Mr. Oumansky expressed those views in even stronger 
terms, adding critical remarks about American policy to- 
ward the Soviets. The Soviet Ambassador complained about 
the lack of understanding by American leaders of the im- 
portance of the Soviets, and said that they ignored the role 
the Soviets would be called upon to play at the time when 
peace would be restored. 

The German drive for the conquest of the Balkans was 
considered by Oumansky as very unpleasant but not final. 
The problem of the Balkans would receive a definite solu- 
tion at the end of the war when, due to the Soviet Union’s 
untouched strength, the balance of power could be restored. 


5) 


THE UNITED STATES TARES AN 
INTEREST IN THE BALKAN SITUATION 


The Nazi diplomatic offensive for the domination of the 
Balkans aroused a growing interest in the State Department 
in Washington. In my contacts with high officials of the de- 
partment—growing more frequent and becoming almost 
daily as the German offensive approached Yugoslavia—I 
discussed the political implications of this Nazi diplomatic 
offensive which were bound to have a considerable influ- 
ence on the outcome of the war itself. I pointed out that 
the only country which was still a serious obstacle to the 
carrying out of German plans in the Balkans was Yugo- 
slavia. I felt that the State Department was showing an in- 
creased interest in the attitude of Yugoslavia and that the 
President himself shared this interest. Rumania, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria were practically discounted, and their adhesion 
to the Tripartite Pact, the symbol of complete subservience 
to Hitler, was received in Washington with displeasure but 
not with surprise. 

But Yugoslavia was a different matter. It was felt that the 
situation there had been somewhat eased by the Italian fail- 
ure in Greece. The heroic resistance of the Greek people 
had no doubt given new encouragement to the Serbs in 
their determination to resist any attempt of their govern- 
ment to bring the country within the ranks of the Axis 
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satellites, which would make them accomplices in Hicler’s 
policy of conquest. 

Yugoslavia’s traditional policy of collaboration with the 
Western democracies, a policy supported by an over- 
whelming majority of her peoples, came to be considered 
in Washington as a powerful factor which would ultimately 
determine the country’s final stand if faced with Hitler’s de- 
mands for capitulation. In spite of the policy of rapproch- 
ment with Hitler and Mussolini followed since 1936, it was 
believed that popular feeling would force the govern- 
ment to defend the independence and integrity of the 
country. 

The President and the State Department began to take an 
even more direct interest in Yugoslavia’s policy as soon as it 
appeared that, after the signing of the Tripartite Pact by Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia would be next on the list to “ask” for ad- 
mission to the Axis. Since the early part of 1941, I had been 
more frequently called in by the Undersecretary of State, 
Mr. Sumner Welles; by Mr. Ray Atherton, Chief of the 
European Division; and by Mr. James C. Dunn, adviser on 
political relations, to discuss the situation in the Balkans and 
the possible attitude of my government. They tenscly fol- 
lowed every new move which Hitler made to bring about 
the capitulation of Yugoslavia. They realized that my coun- 
try’s collaboration with the Axis would considerably aid 
the Nazi drive to the Middle East and would increase the 
menace to British positions in North Africa, which so far 
had successfully resisted all Mussolini’s efforts. Before Hit- 
ler turned to Yugoslavia he brought into the Axis orbit Ru- 
mania, Hungary, and Bulgaria, thus completely encircling 
Yugoslavia and making all outside military aid practically 
impossible. His attempt to achieve domination of the Bal- 
kans without military effort seemed to have made consider- 
able progress. 

Prior to Hungary’s adhesion to the Tripartite Pact, on 
December 7, 1940, Hungary signed a pact of eternal friend- 
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ship with Yugoslavia. Since Hungary was then virtually 
under Nazi control and could not have signed the pact un- 
less it had first been approved by Hitler, official Washington 
felt that in signing this pact Yugoslavia had made a consid- 
erable advance toward joining the Axis. The Yugoslav For- 
eign Minister, Mr. Tsintsar-Markovich, sent me information, 
which he requested that I use in a confidential manner, that 
the pact of eternal friendship with Hungary had no bearing 
on Yugoslavia’s attitude toward the Axis. He said that the 
objective of the pact was only to normalize relations which 
had developed happily in the past few years between the 
two countries. I conveyed this message to Mr. Welles, and 
to Mr. Dunn, but found them rather skeptical about the 
Belgrade explanation. 

In my frequent discussions with Mr. Welles I expressed 
my conviction that Yugoslavia could still be saved from 
capitulation to the Axis. According to all the reports I had 
had from Yugoslavia, the peoples of my country would not 
accept any policy which would go beyond the limits of 
neutrality. Even neutrality was reluctantly accepted by 
them as a poor compromise which was made necessary by 
the difficult geopolitical situation of the country and the 
inability of the Western democracies to provide them with 
armament and effective military assistance. I pointed out that 
the Regent and the government were still decided to resist 
with armed force any Axis demand which compromised 
Yugoslavia’s national sovereignty and independence; but 
that when the neighboring countries, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgana, fell under Nazi control, Yugoslavia would be 
surrounded on all sides (except on the Greek boundary) 
by Nazi satellites, and her position would be extremely dif- 
ficult. Moreover, Hungary and Bulgaria, in spite of pacts 
of eternal friendship with Yugoslavia, had not abandoned 
their revisionist policies. By joining the Axis they could ex- 
pect territorial concessions at the expense of Yugoslavia. 
This fact would undoubtedly be used by Hitler as an argu- 
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ment to bring Yugoslavia into line. Therefore, I pointed 
out, to strengthen the attitude of the Regent and to en- 
courage public opinion in its determination to resist any 
Nazi demands incompatible with national independence, it 
would be of great value if the President should let it be 
known that Yugoslavia could depend on receiving material 
aid as well as moral support from the United States. The 
Yugoslavs knew that the policy of resisting the Axis de- 
mands might require great sacrifices and even bring about 
a temporary loss of independence. But if they had the as- 
surance that the United States would prevent Hitler from 
scoring the final victory, they would be confident that 
through their sacrifices they would earn the nght to live as 
a free and independent state after the Axis defeat. 

It seemed to me significant that, in his speech of Decem- 
ber 29, 1940, the President said that American assistance to 
England and other countries resisting Hitler was in the in- 
terest of the security of the United States itself. Two weeks 
later, on January 10, 1941, he presented the Lend-Lease 
Bill to Congress. This bill made it clear that the United 
States, in the interest of American security, would not allow 
the Axis to be victorious in this war and then dictate peace 
on its own terms. The fact that the resistance to the Axis 
was considered ‘“‘as being in the interest of security of the 
United States,” was bound to hearten European nations 
who were resisting the Nazi offensives, whether military or 
diplomatic, and I was sure that the significance of the United 
States move and of the President’s attitude would not be 
lost on the people of Yugoslavia who, according to private 
reports which I received, were more and more determined 
not to accept government capitulation to the Axis. 

In the news I was receiving I found many complaints 
about the increasing aggressiveness of German propaganda, 
and also against Yugoslav government censorship of infor- 
mation coming from Great Britain and the United States. 
With the help of an American friend, and in the hope of 
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bringing to the peoples of Yugoslavia some direct, uncen- 
sored information from the United States, | arranged to have 
a Serbian program broadcast three times a week over Station 
WRUL of Boston. Fortunately, an excellent announcer 
was then in New York, Mr. Svetislav Petrovich, a well- 
known Serbian radio speaker, whose voice was familiar in 
Yugoslavia because of broadcasts he had made from Paris 
during the first part of the war. Enlisting his aid, we ar- 
ranged on a small scale a kind of “Voice of America” which 
brought to the peoples of Yugoslavia information about 
American policy and the growing interest of the United 
States in European problems. Reports from Belgrade indi- 
cated that the “Voice of America” was very effective, al- 
though the circle of its listeners was limited since it was 
transmitted by short wave. Nevertheless, it became a very 
useful instrument in counteracting Nazi propaganda. The 
circle of its listeners was considerably widened through the 
old “grapevine” method of diffusion of news, a system which 
enjoyed great favor in the countries under Nazi control 
and domination. 

In January 1941 the President manifested his direct in- 
terest in the Balkan situation by sending Colonel William J. 
Donovan (later Major General and head of the OSS) as 
his personal emissary to Greece, Turkey, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia. Colonel Donovan, I was informed, was in- 
structed by the President to investigate the situation in 
those countries, and especially to evaluate the possibilities 
of their holding out against Nazi threats and standing up to 
Nazi military offensives, and to assure them of American 
help for those who chose to resist. He had also to stress that 
America was convinced Hitler could not emerge victorious 
out of this conflict, that the United States would do every- 
thing, short of war, to prevent it, and also that America 
would take an active part in the restoration of peace. 

The announcement of Colonel Donovan’s arrival in Bel- 
grade on January 22, 1941, after a short visit in Sofia, 
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caused considerable surprise in Yugoslav official circles. The 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Tsintsar-Markovich, requested de- 
tails from me of Colonel Donovan’s personality, his back- 
ground, and the object of his visit. The German press, 
alarmed by his visit, engaged in a violent attack on President 
Roosevelt and his policy. The Nazis interpreted the Colo- 
nel’s visit as an open and undisguised attempt to exercise 
pressure upon the countries on his itinerary to fight 
Germany. 

While in Belgrade, Colonel Donovan, accompanied by 
the American Minister, Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane, paid a long 
visit to the Regent and talked with several Yugoslav poli- 
ticians and military leaders. The Colonel was favorably im- 
pressed by the Regent, who told him that his aim was to 
keep Yugoslavia from being involved in the war, but that 
this policy of neutrality would not be followed at all costs. 

The Regent was determined to resist any eventual Ger- 
man demand which would be incompatible with the sover- 
eignty and independence of the country. For instance, he 
would refuse German demands for military bases or for 
passage of troops and war material through Yugoslavia. This 
point of view was repeated to Colonel Donovan by the Pre- 
mier, Mr. Dragisha Tsvetkovich, and by the Foreign Min- 
ister. The Foreign Minister added that, in line with her 
policy of neutrality, Yugoslavia would abstain from any 
act or statement which might be considered by Hitler as 
directed against Germany. 

The Croat leader, Dr. Machek, with whom the Colonel 
had a long interview, was less categorical in his statement. 
Dr. Machek called Colonel Donovan’s attention to the dif- 
ficult situation of Yugoslavia: German soldiers were already 
standing all along her northern frontiers, and there was no 
European army to oppose them. Dr. Machek expressed his 
conviction that Yugoslavia’s participation in the war should 
be delayed, even at the cost of some greater concession to 
Hitler, until a time when her intervention could be more 
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effective. He believed that a Russo-German conflict was 
probable and that only when that began could Yugoslavia’s 
military contnbution have its full effect for the Allied cause. 

The military leaders with whom Colonel Donovan talked, 
especially General Dushan Simovich, at that time command- 
ing the air force of Yugoslavia and later to become Prime 
Minister, showed greater determination to resist than the 
political leaders. General Simovich made it clear that the 
peoples of Yugoslavia were not prepared to concede to Hit- 
ler anything which would be detrimental to their independ- 
ence and would refuse to ratify any such concession, no 
matter what sacrifices they would have to endure. Accord- 
ing to General Simovich, the army was decided upon re- 
sisting the policy of concession toward Hitler as it was aware 
that those concessions would cripple its capacity for resist- 
ance, thus ultimately leading to the capitulation of the coun- 
try. General Simovich was perfectly conscious of German 
military supremacy but was confident in the army, and, 
naturally, in the air force, of which he was commander. He 
believed that the army would be able to continue the re- 
sistance in the mountains for a long time, and that such re- 
sistance would make the campaign against Yugoslavia very 
costly for Hitler. 

Colonel Donovan explained to the Yugoslav leaders that 
President Roosevelt’s policy was to give every possible as- 
sistance, short of war, to those countries which chose to 
fight for their independence. The recent introduction of 
the Lend-Lease Bill to Congress would give the President, 
after it was law, unlimited power to this effect, thereby un- 
doubtedly causing Hitler’s ultimate defeat. 

During his visit in Belgrade the Colonel stressed to the 
Yugoslav political leaders the necessity for reaching an un- 
derstanding with Bulgaria, which would be the most effec- 
tive barrier against Hirler’s further penetration into the 
Balkans. Colonel Donovan, who came to Belgrade from 
Sofia, was under the impression that Bulgaria could eventu- 
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ally be brought to resist Hitler, in spite of all indications 
that her decision to join the Axis had already been made. 
Bulgaria was moved to make this decision by the expecta- 
tion that she would be rewarded by Hitler with important 
territorial concessions at the expense of Yugoslavia, notwith- 
standing the pact of eternal friendship between the two 
countries. 

The reports of Colonel Donovan, supplementing those of 
the United States Minister in Belgrade, were received with 
satisfaction by the State Department. Mr. Welles and other 
high-ranking officials of the department were confirmed in 
their appraisal of the situation in the Balkans: that at least 
one country, Yugoslavia, would not surrender her independ- 
ence. They realized also that her policy of neutrality would 
not be pursued at the cost of alienation of her independ- 
ence. They were probably most impressed that Yugoslavia 
refused to be bribed into signing the Tripartite Pact even 
by Hitler’s offer of Salonika. 

Meanwhile, events in the Balkans moved toward their 
climax, following the timetable laid out by Hitler. 

After the capitulation of Hungary, it was evident that 
the next on Germany’s list was Bulgaria. Before Bulgaria’s 
representatives were summoned to the Belvedere Palace in 
Vienna for the signing of the Tripartite Pact on February 
28, 1941, the Germans applied their usual practice of infil- 
tration of the country. By this method the Nazis assured for 
themselves the control of all the vital services in the coun- 
try, such as railroads, telegraph and telephone communica- 
tions, and airfields, Thus, while apparently respecting the 
sovereignty of that country, they made impossible any at- 
tempt at armed resistance to their demands in the future. 


1In January 1941 the Japanese Ambassador in Ankara informed his 
Yugoslav colleague, Mr. lhya Shumenkovich, that a similar offer con- 
cerning Salonika had already been made by Hitler to Bulgaria. Com- 
menting with some cynicism on Hitler's gencrosity, the Japanese Am- 
bassador observed that of course such an offer was binding only until 
the country was induced to sign the Tripartite Pact, the Fuhrer being 
resolutcly determined to keep Salonika for himself. 
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The reports of increasing numbers of German “tourists” 
in Bulgaria gave serious concern to President Roosevelt. In 
order to counteract the German menace, American repre- 
sentatives in Turkey, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were in- 
structed on February 9, 1941, to inform the governments 
of those countries of the President’s determination to con- 
tinue sending supplies to Great Britain, thus enabling her to 
achieve victory. The President was determined to pursue 
this policy regardless of any opposition which might come 
from the Nazis. The United States government also wanted 
to inform those nations of its firm conviction that Great 
Britain would ultimately win the war. Therefore they were 
requested to keep this in mind before making their final de- 
cisions regarding Axis demands. 

Mr. Dunn, informing me of this communication to the 
three Balkan governments, added that the State Department 
had little hope that it would have any effect on Bulgaria, 
but that he expected that it would impress the governments 
of Yugoslavia and Turkey. Mr. Dunn called my attention 
to the fact that the American démarche came almost simul- 
taneously with the speech of the British Prime Minister, 
Winston Churchill, on February 9, 1941. In this speech the 
Prime Minister addressed a very sharp reminder to Bulgaria 
which was also clearly intended for Yugoslavia and Tur- 
key, saying that Great Britain was now in a position to act 
against those countries which chose to join Germany. Mr. 
Dunn observed that the American démarche could be inter- 
preted as giving support to the action of the British Prime 
Minister. In speaking further about Bulgaria, Mr. Dunn 
pointed out that Bulgaria would certainly not resist the Ger- 
man demand for passage of troops, and that the bese that 
could be expected of her was that she should lodge a pro- 
test stating that she had yielded to force. 

During this interview I drew Mr. Dunn’s attention to the 
serious repercussions which the recent suggestion made by 
Wendell Willkie, that the benefit of the Lend-Lease Act 
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be limited to Great Britain and Greece, was bound to have 
in Yugoslavia, if adopted by Congress. Indeed, it would cer- 
tainly discourage all those elements outside of Great Britain 
and Greece which favored resistance to Hitler and relied 
on American material support. Mr. Dunn agreed enarely 
with me and promised to take my remarks to a “higher 
level.” 

On February 13, 1941, I received an urgent message from 
Mr. Tsintsar-Markovich, informing me that he and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Tsvetkovich, would meet with the Fuhrer and 
the Reich Foreign Minister, von Ribbentrop, in Salzburg. 
“The object of this meeting,” stated Mr. Tsintsar- 
Markovich, “is to clarify our mutual relations with Ger- 
many and our efforts to preserve peace in the Balkans.” 

The message reached me at the end of the day, when it 
was too late to give this important information to the State 
Department. But it happened that I had dinner that evening 
with Mr. Ray Atherton, Chief of the European Division of 
the State Department, and I told him of it. I expressed my 
concern that this meeting might have the same consequences 
as Hitler’s previous meetings with statesmen of other Bal- 
kan countries. I feared that Hitler might insist on the un- 
conditional acceptance of his demands by Yugoslavia. 

In view of such an eventuality, I requested Mr. Atherton 
to impress the President and the Secretary of State, without 
delay, with the seriousness of the situation. In my opinion 
only President Roosevelt, who symbolized the immense 
prestige which the United States enjoyed with the peoples 
of Yugoslavia, could influence the Regent and the govern- 
ment not to make the wrong decision. 

The next day, February 14, 1941, while the Yugoslav 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister were in conference 
with Hitler and Ribbentrop, Mr. Sumner Welles called me 
by telephone in the late afternoon, to request me to trans- 
mit to the Regent the following message from President 
Roosevelt: 
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The President wishes it to be known that, at a time when 
the peace-loving nations are engaged in a policy whose objec- 
tive is to protect their independence and integrity, he is sin- 
cerely convinced that any new victory of the predatory pow- 
ers—even in the diplomatic field—would pave the way for new 
demands which would be accompanied by threats of use of 
force against the independence of the menaced state. 

The Lend-Lease Bill which is now under discussion before 
Congress, in its form already approved by the House as well 
as by the Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee, gives the 
United States Government the power to help effectively those 
peoples who might be the victims of aggression or who are 
threatened with aggression.” 


The Undersecretary apologized for transmitting this im- 
portant message by telephone but explained that my visit to 
the State Department at this late hour of the day when our 
ministers were meeting with Hitler could not pass unnoticed. 
It might give ground for speculation by the press and would 
probably jeopardize the secrecy of the President's commu- 
nication. Mr. Welles added that for the same reasons the 
President did not ask me, as he had wished, to visit him at 
the White House to give me his message for the Regent 
personally. But in spite of all the precautions taken to pre- 
serve the secrecy of the President’s démarche to the Regent, 
the Nazis found some way of obtaining exact information 
about it. On March 6, 1941, the Hungarian Nazi newspaper 
in Budapest, Magyarorszag, in a telegram datelined from 
Washington, March 5, allegedly from its own correspond- 
ent, gave almost the verbatim text of the President’s mes- 
sage. Except for a few inaccurate comments, it reported the 
whole story with great precision and detail. The investiga- 
tion made in Washington proved that Magyarorszag did not 
have any correspondent in the capital and, furthermore, no 


2As Mr. Welles read the message to me without giving it to me in 
written form, I wrote it down in Serbian. The text published here is my 
own translation from Serbian. 
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cable addressed to this newspaper during that period could 
be traced. 

In making this information public, Nazi propaganda had 
a twofold objective, first, to arouse the indignation of the 
public in Yugoslavia against President Roosevelt’s interfer- 
ence in Yugoslavia’s foreign policy, and second, to try to 
influence the impending vote of the Senate on the Lend- 
Lease Bill, which was in its final stage. But it accomplished 
neither of these objects. 

Through the Nazi publication of the President’s message, 
the Yugoslav public was informed of Mr. Roosevelt’s direct 
interest in Yugoslavia’s policy. The effect was to strengthen 
those powerful elements in the country opposed to grant- 
ing any of Hitler’s demands which were inconsistent with 
national independence. Nazi propaganda also failed to in- 
fluence the final passage of the Lend-Lease Bill by the Sen- 
ate on March 9, 1941. 

On February 19, 1941, I was instructed by the Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Tsintsar-Markovich, to inform the American 
government of the results of his and Mr. Tsvetkovich’s 
conversation with Hitler and Ribbentrop. Mr. Tsintsar- 
Markovich in his message stated that the Nazi leaders did 
not make any demand of a political or a military nature. It 
was agreed on both sides that relations between Yugoslavia 
and Germany were friendly and that there were still pos- 
sibilities for further improvement. The Foreign Minister 
added that in the conversations he had stressed the impor- 
tance of Yugoslavia’s position and the advantages resulting 
for Germany from the preservation of peace in the Balkans. 
He and Mr. Tsvetkovich had endeavored to ascertain the 
objectives of the concentration of German troops in Ru- 
mania. They were told that Germany could not ignore the 
presence of British troops in Greece, which gave Great 
Britain a foothold in the Balkans. This was intolerable for 
Germany and she must counteract with the greatest vigor. 

The Fihrer and his Foreign Minister spoke at great length 
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with Mr. Tsvetkovich and Mr. Tsintsar-Markovich of their 
plans for the future organization of Europe. Without mak- 
ing any particular request, the Fiihrer expressed the wish to 
see Yugoslavia take the position she deserved, according to 
her importance, in Europe’s New Order. 

During my visit to Mr. Welles on February 20, I con- 
veyed to him the message from the Regent to the President, 
as well as the information from Mr. Tsintsar-Markovich on 
the results of the conversations with Hitler and Ribbentrop. 
Mr. Welles received my communication with satisfaction, 
and was particularly pleased by the fact that no special de- 
mands had been presented by Hitler to Yugoslavia. This of 
course, in his opinion, did not exclude the possibility that 
Hitler might in the near future present certain specific de- 
mands to Yugoslavia. Nevertheless, he noted with satisfac- 
tion that the Regent was sull firm in his determination not 
to compromise with national independence. The President, 
in order to fortify the Regent in his attitude, sent him on 
February 22, 1941, a far more forceful message than the 
first, which displayed, on one hand, interest in the Yugo- 
slav situation and, on the other hand, concern about her fu- 
ture attitude. The message, which was sent through the 
American Minister in Belgrade, read as follows: 


In addressing myself to Your Royal Highness in order to 
stress the interest which the United States Government has in 
the outcome of the war, I wish to express my conviction that 
resistance by those nations which suffer from aggression will 
most assuredly assist our type of civilization and the outcome 
of the war, in which we are vitally interested. I feel that any 
nation resisting attack, be it diplomatic or military, by the 
predatory powers is regarded by the world in general with 
very real sympathy. 

For example, the world's sympathy was gained by Abyssinia 
through her short though unsuccessful resistance; Abyssinia 
will be restored. China, which was not considered capable of 
resisting in the modern sense of the word but is after four 
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years still resisting, has the world’s sympathy, and a splendid 
chance of sometime being reconstituted in her independence 
in some way. Greek independence will triumph in the final 
outcome despite the overwhelming strength of the Italian Air 
Force and Army which has caused it to be regarded as com- 
pletely without hope. Norway waged a rear guard action for 
several months, and the restoration of Norwegian independ- 
ence is a matter for which we all will work. 

I desire to emphasize most earnestly that the United States 
is looking toward the future, not to the present alone, but at 
the same time appreciates fully the vital and difficult problems 
with which the Yugoslav Government and Your Royal High- 
ness are faced. 


In the meantime the already troubled Balkan situation was 
further complicated by the announcement on February 17, 
1941, of the conclusion of the treaty of friendship and neu- 
trality between Bulgaria and Turkey. The latter country was 
bound to Greece by a former treaty of alliance by virtue 
of which each country was reciprocally engaged to render 
assistance to the other in case of an unprovoked attack. 
Turkey also had treaty obligations toward Great Britain; 
toward Yugoslavia she had obligations resulting from the 
treaties of the Balkan Entente. The publication of the 
Turko-Bulgarian treaty came unexpectedly, and the effect 
of surprise was heightened by the fact that it coincided with 
the return of the Yugoslav Prime Minister and Foreign Min- 
ister from Berchtesgaden. 

Mr. Welles, whom I went to see at his request on the 
evening of February 17, did not conceal his surprise and 
concern over the conclusion of this treaty. But he was 
anxious to give me what information had been received 
from the Turkish government through the American Am- 
bassador in Ankara. 

The Turkish explanation was that the conclusion of the 
treaty was the result of the initiative taken by the Turkish 
government several months earlier. The Turkish overtures 
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to Bulgaria had remained unanswered since the preceding 
November, and now the Bulgarian government had sud- 
denly expressed its willingness to accept the terms of the 
Turkish proposal. The Turkish government consequently 
could see no reason to refuse the Bulgarian acceptance. The 
Turkish Foreign Minister, Mr. Saracoglu, further assured 
the United States Ambassador that the new Turko- 
Bulgarian treaty did not in any way affect Turkish obliga- 
tions toward Greece, Great Britain, or Turkey’s Balkan 
allies; but he admitted that German propaganda would 
attempt to give an entirely different interpretation. In con- 
clusion, the Turkish Foreign Minister mentioned that 
Turkey, in spite of all her efforts, had not been able to 
reach an agreement with Yugoslavia whereby the two 
countries would define their common attitude toward the 
present situation. 

Apparently both Yugoslavia and Turkey were reluctant 
to go beyond the obligations assumed by the treaties of the 
Balkan Entente, which provided for mutual assistance only 
in the event that aggression was committed against either of 
them by a Balkan country. This restriction was originally 
made in 1933, when the Balkan Entente was formed, at the 
request of Greece, which, apprehensive of the possible Italo- 
Yugoslav conflict, wanted to protect herself from being in- 
volved in a war which was not a purely Balkan affair. By 
an irony of destiny, it was Greece, and not Yugoslavia, which 
was attacked by Mussolini on October 28, 1940. Therefore 
Yugoslavia had no contractual engagement to give assist- 
ance to Greece. 

This time Germany was a menace to both countries. Hit- 
ler’s intentions were unknown. After the occupation of 
Rumania and the increased Nazi infiltration into Bulgaria, 
which presaged the forthcoming occupation of that coun- 
try, Hitler’s next move could be directed against Turkey or 
Yugoslavia or both of them. Turkey and Yugoslavia were 
both careful to avoid antagonizing Hitler by making new 
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commitments which the Fiihrer might consider as being 
directed against Germany. That was the reason why the 
efforts “to define 2 common attitude” mentioned by the 
Turkish Foreign Minister were doomed to failure. 

Under these conditions the treaty concluded between 
Turkey and Bulgaria was bound to cause an unfavorable 
impression in Yugoslavia. Bulgaria, already practically under 
German control, would not have entered into such a treaty 
without the approval of Hitler. Moreover, the unexpected 
announcement of the treaty left the impression that Greece 
would be denied Turkish assistance in the event that Bul- 
garia joined in an attack against Greece. It also weakened 
the treaty of September 1939 between Great Britain and 
Turkey, as the new treaty compelled Turkey to remain 
neutral in case Great Britain had to take action against 
Bulgaria. Therefore, the Turko-Bulgarian treaty undoubt- 
edly weakened the British position in the Balkans and was 
detrimental to the Yugoslav situation. It was clear that 
Yugoslavia, if menaced by Germany, could not expect any 
assistance from Turkey and that further efforts for a joint 
action by those two Balkan countries would be of no prac- 
tical value. 

The explanations given by the Turkish Foreign Minister 
were repeated to the United States Ambassador to Turkey 
the next day by the Prime Minister, Refik Saydam, but this 
could not dissipate the unfavorable impression left on the 
State Department by the new treaty. Mr. Sumner Welles 
summarized his opinion by commenting that if the Turkish 
explanations were to be taken at their face value, then it 
would be difficult to understand what the real objective of 
the new treaty was. 

It was undoubtedly a diplomatic setback for Great Brit- 
ain and a blow to Balkan solidarity. 


4 


THE BALKAN SHOWDOWN 


Events in the Balkans were moving toward their climax 
at an accelerated pace. Reports from Bulgaria indicated that 
German infiltration had completely paralyzed the country’s 
freedom of action. Airfields, as well as railroads and tele- 
graph and telephone systems, were manned by German 
“technicians.” During the latter part of February the coun- 
try was practically under German control, even though the 
government had not yet signed the Tripartite Pact. The 
Nazi “tourists” had prepared everything to make the for- 
mal occupation of Bulgaria by the Wehrmacht a simple 
task, without any possible resistance. 

From my daily conversations with high-ranking officials 
of the State Department, I gained the impression that the 
United States had discounted Bulgaria and now considered 
her an Axis partner and satellite. 

But the United States was convinced that Yugoslavia’s 
attitude when she was faced by the Nazis’ demands would 
be entirely different. The cooperation I found in several 
government offices, in connection with dispatching a cargo 
of various war materials purchased in the United States by 
the Yugoslav government, confirmed my convictions. 

Early in February, the Yugoslav government sent to 
New York the Yugoslav freighter Bosiljka to transport 
these war materials. I had no difficulty in obtaining the 
licenses for exportation required by United States regula- 
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tons, even for the eleven Link Trainers, scarcely obtain- 
able and difficult to export. When the Yugoslav freighter 
was already under steam to leave the port of New York 
for home, the export licenses for the Link Trainers were 
suddenly cancelled without explanation and the skipper re- 
ceived orders to unload them. I reported this to Mr. Sum- 
ner Welles the next day, February 26, and the same eve- 
ning the Undersecretary informed me that by personal 
order of the President the licenses for export of the Link 
Trainers had been revalidated and that the freighter could 
proceed without delay. When I expressed my gratitude for 
such effective intervention, Mr. Welles told me that the 
policy of the American government was not to discourage 
countries determined to defend their independence. By his 
action the President desired to show his confidence that 
Yugoslavia would follow this line. 

Meanwhile the Balkan situation gave considerable con- 
cern to the British who were greatly alarmed by the Nazi 
infiltration into Bulgaria and by the possibility of repercus- 
sions of the Turko-Bulgarian treaty upon Yugoslavia and 
Greece. The British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden, 
and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, General Sir 
John Dill, were hurriedly dispatched to Athens and Ankara 
in order to clarify the Turkish position and to discuss with 
the Greek government the problems of the defense of 
Greece. At first, since Greece was at war only with Italy, 
the Greek government did not request any assistance of 
British troops, so as to avoid giving Hitler an excuse for 
German intervention in the conflict. As the German 
menace became more certain, the Greek government ac- 
cepted the British offer to send troops to reinforce Greek 
defense, especially in Salonika. The Greek government 
made one condition, namely, that the British Expeditionary 
Force be of substantial strength and not like that in Nor- 
way a year earlier. Mr. Eden promised, according to infor- 
mation from the State Department, that the British would 
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“do their utmost” in this respect, and it was further agreed 
that British troops would disembark at Piraeus, which was 
far better protected from air attack than Salonika. 

In Ankara the British visitors received the same assur- 
ances from the Turkish government as those already given 
to the American Ambassador, namely, that the Turko- 
Bulgarian treaty did not affect Turkey’s obligations to 
Greece and Great Britain, nor those resulting from the 
treaties of the Balkan Entente. 

After their visits to Athens and Ankara, Mr. Eden and 
General (later Field-Marshal) Sir John Dill expressed the 
desire to visit Belgrade to discuss the situation with the 
Regent and the Yugoslav government. Their proposition 
was politely declined. The Regent and the government 
were extremely anxious not to give Hitler the impression 
that they were discussing with Great Britain a plan for 
joint action. As the relations of Yugoslavia with Germany 
were becoming more and more tense and approaching a 
showdown, the Regent considered that a visit by the British 
statesmen would arouse Hitler’s suspicion and make it 
more difficult for Yugoslavia to pursue her policy of neu- 
trality. By refusing to enter into discussions with Great 
Britain, the Regent believed he would give new evidence 
to Hitler of his determination to remain neutral in the 
present war and perhaps thus influence Hitler not to press 
Yugoslavia to join the Tripartite Pact. 

On February 28, 1941, Bulgaria signed the Triparute 
Pact at the Belvedere Palace in Vienna. The ceremony was 
the same as that already used in the cases of Rumania and 
Hungary, except that in place of the usual banquet there 
was a cold buffet luncheon. In welcoming Bulgaria as, a 
member of the Tripartite Pact, Ribbentrop expressed the 
hope that Bulgaria’s example would soon be followed by 
other countries. The allusion to Yugoslavia could not have 
been expressed in more indiscreet terms. 

The inclusion of Bulgaria in the pact was received with 
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concern and dissatisfaction by the Soviet Union. The Ger- 
man Ambassador in Moscow was instructed by Ribbentrop 
to explain to the Soviet government that reports con- 
cerning Briush intentions in Greece “have forced the Gov- 
ernment of the Reich to take further security measures 
forthwith, making necessary the shifting of German troops 
to Bulgarian soil.” * This was, added Herr von Ribben- 
trop, “a precautionary measure taken to prevent the British 
from gaining a firm foothold in Greece and entrenchment 
on Greek territory.” Ribbentrop further assured the Soviets 
that the measures were not directed against Turkey and that 
“these German troop concentrations are war measures and 
that the elimination of the British danger in Greece will 
automatically result in the withdrawal of German troops.” ? 
Molotov, far from being reassured, received the German 
explanations with “obvious concern and great gravity.” * 
In a communication addressed to the government of the 
Reich on November 26, 1940, while declaring its willing- 
ness to adhere to the Tripartite Pact, thus making it a four- 
power pact, the Soviet government had made four condi- 
tions for its cooperation. One condition was the immediate 
withdrawal of German troops from Finland, which “under 
the compact of 1939 belongs to the Soviet Union’s sphere of 
influence” and as such was considered by the Soviets as a 
key position for their security in the Baltic Sea. The sec- 
ond condition dealt with Soviet security in the Straits, 
which, in the view of the Soviet government, would be as- 
sured “by the conclusion of a mutual assistance pact be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Bulgaria, which geographically 
is situated inside the security zone of the Black Sea boun- 
daries of the Soviet Union, and by the establishment of a 
base for land and naval forces of the USSR within range of 
the Bosporus and the Dardanelles by means of a long term 


1 Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, p. 276. 
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lease.” * Mr. Molotov had added, not without humor, that 
such a pact “in no way shall affect the internal regime of 
Bulgaria, her sovereignty and independence.” ° 

To this formal proposition for a four-power pact, the 
Soviets received no answer from the German government 
(or, if they did, it is not reported in the documents on 
Nazi-Soviet relations) unul February 28, 1941, when they 
were informed of Bulgaria’s signing of the Triparute Pact 
and of the entrance of German troops into Bulgaria. In 
spite of Count von Schulenburg’s efforts to impress upon 
Molotov that this was in no way prejudicial to the Soviet 
Union, Molotov reiterated his deep concern that “the Ger- 
man Government in a matter of such importance to the 
Soviet Government made decisions contrary to the Soviet 
Government’s concepuon of the security interests of the 
Soviet Union.” * In the presence of the German Ambas- 
sador, he drafted in his own hand a memorandum setting 
forth the position of the Soviet government, had it copied, 
and handed the copy to Count von Schulenburg. In this 
memorandum Molotov expressed the regret that the Ger- 
man government “has deemed it possible to take a course 
that involves injury to the security interests of the USSR 
and ... that the German Government must understand 
that it cannot count on the support of the USSR for its acts 
in Bulgaria.” ” 

This Soviet reaction to the occupation of Bulgaria, in 
spite of the fact that it, by the Soviet Union's own admis- 
sion, injured her security interests, was rather mild and 
cautious. No matter how German-Soviet relations were 
deteriorating, and although Germany had shown that in 
the pursuit of her policy of conquest she would not be 
stopped by the Russo-German treaty of August 1939, the 
Soviets were anxious to avoid an open conflict with Ger- 
many. Molotov’s protest was more for the record and to 
state clearly the Soviet attitude which they expected to 
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press in the future, when and if favorable circumstances 
should arise. 

Immediately after Bulgaria had signed the Tripartite 
Pact, the Regent of Yugoslavia, Prince Paul, was hurnedly 
summoned to Berchtesgaden on March 1, 1941, to confer 
with Hitler. The Regent’s trip was shrouded in great 
secrecy, the official version being that he had left Belgrade 
for his country residence at Brdo, in Slovenia, near the 
German frontier. 

At this meeting the Fihrer treated the Regent with great 
deference, almost with friendliness. He insisted that Ger- 
many would be satisfied with a treaty of neutrality with 
Yugoslavia, but that Mussolini was pressing that such a 
treaty include provisions for the demilitarization of the 
whole Yugoslav Adriatic coast. Hitler even expressed the 
fear that Mussolini might ask that Italy be entrusted with 
the control of such a demilitarized zone. In order to avoid 
these difficulties with Mussolini, whose demands might even 
be increased, Hitler suggested to the Regent that Yugo- 
slavia’s best protection would be to join the Tripartite Pact. 
Hider was prepared to guarantee that both Germany and 
Italy would bind themselves not to ask for passage of their 
troops through Yugoslavia for the duration of the war. 

Finally, in order to impress the Regent and make him 
yield, Hitler told him of the momentous decision he had 
already made to attack Russia at the beginning of the com- 
ing summer. This information was later conveyed to the 
State Department by the American Minister in Belgrade, 
Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane. It was the first direct confirmation 
of a similar report which the State Department had already 
had from its Commercial Attaché in Berlin, Mr. Sam 
Wood, of whom Mr. Hull speaks at length in his Memoirs. 
Coming from such a source, the information no doubt gave 
great weight to the warning already passed on to the 
Soviets by the State Department regarding Hitler’s plans 
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of attacking the Soviet Union in the near future. Upon his 
return to Belgrade, the Regent told Mr. Lane that he was still 
determined to resist any German request inconsistent with 
the independence of Yugoslavia, but that at their last meet- 
ing Hitler had not formulated any such demand. The Re- 
gent did not conceal from Mr. Lane that the situation with 
Germany was serious and might become more tense should 
Hitler renew his demand for the signing of the Tripartite 
Pact. 

Meanwhile German troops were pouring into Bulgaria 
toward the Greek frontier, thus encircling Yugoslavia on 
all sides except on the south, where she bordered on 
Greece. Prince Paul proceeded with a series of consulta- 
tions with political leaders on how German demands could 
be met without abdicating national independence. Hitler 
had not fixed a time limit for the acceptance of his demands, 
but the Regent was aware that he would not tolerate fur- 
ther delay for any length of time. 

I received in those days from many organizations of 
Americans of Serbian descent numerous inquiries about 
the situation “in the old country.” They all expressed grave 
concern regarding the decision which Yugoslavia was about 
to make. For Americans of Serbian descent Yugoslavia 
was not only a matter of sentimental interest. Today they 
are American citizens who have proved their loyalty to 
their new country both on the battlefields and in the fac- 
tories during World War II; but during World War I, 
while America was still neutral and most of them were 
waiting for their naturalization, they hastened back to 
Europe as volunteers to strengthen the ranks of the Serbian 
Army, which had been severely depleted by the battles in 
Serbia and the murderous retreat through Albania. Al- 
though the number of Serbian immigrants in the United 
States at that time hardly exceeded one hundred thousand, 
they volunteered in such numbers that they formed a whole 
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division, which took a glorious part in the action of the 
Serbian Army on the Salonika front. Therefore their con- 
cern for Yugoslavia, which they felt was now at the cross- 
roads, was understandable and jusufied. 

While assuring those Serbian organizations that no irrep- 
arable decision had yet been made, I encouraged them to 
send telegrams to the government in Belgrade, begging it to 
remain faithful to the tradition of the Serbian people, who 
had never deserted the cause of freedom and democracy. 
Their voices, I was convinced, could not remain unheard 
or ignored by the government. 

In a coded message which I sent to the Regent on March 
3, I said that I considered it my duty to impress upon him 
that “the consequences of our signing the Tripartite Pact 
might be disastrous for our country. After the Bulgarian 
experience,” I went on, “there can be no doubt that Ger- 
man troops will enter Yugoslavia no matter what promises 
Hitler may have made. I am convinced that Mussolini will 
insist, on his part, on participating in this expedition under 
the pretext of protecting the Yugoslav Adriatic shores from 
a possible violation of our neutrality by the British. The 
first consequence of the entry of Axis troops into Yugo- 
slavia would be a change of regimes, both in Belgrade and 
Zagreb, bringing into power persons who enjoy the full 
confidence of Hitler and Mussolini. This would undoubt- 
edly lead to the disintegration of Yugoslavia. In my discus- 
sions of the political situation with competent American 
authorities I have gained the definite impression that such 
a decision on our part would imperil the restoration of 
Yugoslavia after the Anglo-Saxon victory. We would not 
only lose the sympathies of the Allies, but would also surely 
have to face their unfriendliness, not only now, but also 
when the time comes for peace to be restored.” I ended my 
message with the statement that such a policy would alien- 
ate the affections of Americans of Yugoslav descent, par- 
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ticularly those of Serbian origin, who were so valuable in 
World War I.° 

In answer to this I received on March 14 from Mr. 
Tsintsar-Markovich assurances that “our contacts with the 
German Government are being continued in a friendly 
spirit. Our efforts are directed toward assuring the inde- 
pendence, the integrity and sovereignty of the country, as 
well as toward avoiding being involved in the present con- 
flict. At the same time we are following closely the devel- 
opment of the situation in the south of the Balkans. This 
statement,” concluded the Foreign Minister, “should dis- 
prove all alarming news concerning our position.” 

Meanwhile, from the discussions which the Regent con- 
ducted with the Yugoslav political leaders after his first 
visit to Hitler, it developed that Yugoslavia’s effort would 
be directed to persuade Hitler to agree toa pact of neutrality 
only and not to press for Yugoslavia’s formal signature of 
the Tripartite Pact. Nevertheless, it appeared that Yugo- 
slavia could hardly escape being driven to submission and 
to signing the pact. If persuasion failed, Hitler no doubt 
would employ stronger methods to achieve his aim. 

A rather significant incident which occurred about the 
middle of March indicated that the Yugoslav government 
was seriously considering that it might have to yield to Hit- 
ler. Knowing that in such an event Yugoslav assets in the 
United States would be frozen, the Yugoslav government 
started taking measures to transfer the gold and assets 
which Yugoslavia had in the United States to other coun- 
tries where they would not be exposed to such measures. 

On the evening of March 14 I was called from dinner at 
the home of a friend by Mr. Dunn, who informed me that 
the United States government was greatly alarmed by 


* The message was sent under the caption Strogo Poverljivo No. 26 on 
March 3, 1941, at 8 p.m. and was received the next morning. 
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orders just sent by the Yugoslav government to the Federal 
Reserve Bank in New York for the transfer of part of its 
gold deposit—ten million dollars—to the Bank of Brazil.° 
Mr. Dunn asked me to convey to the Yugoslav government 
the assurances of the President “‘that the gold of Yugoslavia 
could not be in a safer place than in the Federal Reserve 
Bank and that the President gave his personal guarantee 
that this gold would be used only for the needs of Yugo- 
slavia and its peoples.” 

I transmitted this message the same night and on the next 
day, March 15, I called Mr. Tsintsar-Markovich by trans- 
atlantic telephone, asking him to use his influence to have 
this order of transfer rescinded. Emphasizing the unfavor- 
able impression this order had made in Washington, I 
stressed the fact that President Roosevelt was taking a per- 
sonal and direct interest in this matter and called his atten- 
tion to the speech the President had made that day, in 
which he expressed his faith in the ultimate Allied victory. 
In my opinion, I told him, the President’s speech was timed 
to influence the attitude of the Yugoslav government in the 
present situation and to encourage a decision not to yield 
to Hitler. 

The Foreign Minister promised to look into the matter, 
although it was outside his jurisdiction. He said that he 
would ask the Minister of Finance and the Governor of 
the National Bank to reconsider their instructions to the 
Federal Reserve Bank and added that he would see the 
American Minister to reassure him that this transaction had 
no political significance. 

The next day Mr. Dunn called me again late in the eve- 
ning to inform me that the order for the transfer of ten 
million dollars was still standing and that he had therefore 
been instructed by the President to renew his appeal. I in- 
formed Mr. Dunn of the representations I had made to 


*The assets of the Yugoslav government amounted to about fifry 
million dollars in gold and twenty-two million in other assets. 
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Belgrade and requested him to submit my opinion to the 
President, i.e., that, in order to avoid the impression that the 
United States was interested only in gold, the President 
should not oppose the execution of this transaction. On my 
part I had let the government in Belgrade know that any 
further order for the transfer of gold or credits would be 
followed by the freezing of our assets in the United States. 
Mr. Dunn informed me the next day by telephone that the 
President had agreed with my views. 

On March 18 I visited Mr. Sumner Welles, who had just 
returned to his desk after a two-week vacation. For the past 
several years our relations had been cordial, sincere and 
marked by mutual confidence. On this occasion, however, 
the Undersecretary received me with undisguised coolness. 
He immediately broached the question of the transfer of 
our gold. It had become even more serious because of a 
new order received that very day by the Federal Reserve 
Bank to transfer from the Yugoslav gold reserves an addi- 
tional fifteen million dollars, this time to Argentina. This 
new order had made a most unfavorable impression on the 
President, as he considered it a conclusive indication that 
the Yugoslav government had already made its decision to 
sign the Tripartite Pact, in spite of assurances to the con- 
trary given by the Regent to the American Minister in Bel- 

ade. In view of the seriousness of the situation, the Presi- 
dent had decided to make another personal appeal to the 
Regent. The message, which the Undersecretary asked me 
to write down, read as follows: 


The amount of gold involved in this transaction is of no 
great importance in itself, but the attitude of the Yugoslav 
Government, which seems to attach lictle importance to the 
President’s interest in Yugoslavia, is disappointing. The Presi- 
dent has sincere sympathies for Yugoslavia and is anxious to 
see her independence preserved. But it seems that the Yugo- 
slay Government has already taken the path which will ulti- 
mately lead to capitulation. This view is confirmed by the fact 
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that the Federal Reserve Bank has received a new order for 
transfer of gold to Argentina. 


I told the Undersecretary how disturbed I was personally 
and suggested that the President should freeze all our credits 
with the Federal Reserve Bank without delay if the order was 
not revoked. I insisted that such a measure would be in 
conformity with the interests of the peoples of Yugoslavia, 
as it would keep our gold from falling into Hieler’s hands if 
Yugoslavia should sign the Tripartite Pact. Otherwise all 
our assets would be gradually transferred to those countries 
from which they could be returned to Yugoslavia, as her 
contribution to Hitler’s New Order, after she joined the 
Axis. 

After sending the President’s message to Belgrade, with 
the added statement that I would strongly recommend to 
the President that he issue orders to freeze the Yugoslav 
assets in case this transaction was not annulled, I again tele- 
phoned, this time to the Minister of the Royal Court, Mr. 
Milan Antch, asking him to bring Mr. Roosevelt’s message 
to the Regent’s attention immediately. The next morning, 
on March 19, I received a telegram from the Foreign Minis- 
ter informing me that the order for the transfer of fifteen 
million dollars to Argentina had been cancelled. I was glad 
to take this information immediately to Mr. Welles for 
the President. It gave me the impression that the govern- 
ment’s decision had been taken as a result of the President’s 
‘message, and thus raised a slight hope that Yugoslavia 
would not yield to Hitler’s demands. 

Meanwhile the events in Belgrade moved toward their 
conclusion with great speed. The Regent returned on the 
morning of March 19 from his second secret visit to Hitler 
at Berchtesgaden and the next day summoned the Crown 
Council which would have to make the fateful decision. The 
meeting was attended by the leaders of the Serbian, Croa- 
tian, and Slovenian political parues forming the govern- 
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ment coalition, as well as by the Ministers of the Royal 
Court, War, and Foreign Affairs, who had no political 
afhliations. The other two Regents, Dr. Radenko Stan- 
kovich and Dr. Ivo Perovich, who took practically no part 
in the conduct of state affairs, attended the Crown Council 
also. 

In a grave tone (the scene was depicted to me by one of 
the participants in the meeting) the Regent informed the 
Crown Council of his visit to Hitler and of the demands 
presented to him by the Fiihrer. This time Hitler de- 
manded, with an insistence which left no room for discus- 
sion, that Yugoslavia sign the Tripartite Pact. Hitler gave 
no alternative, but pressed for an immediate decision. The 
Regent assured the members of the council that all his polit- 
ical and family connections, as well as his sympathies, were 
with the Allies, but said that he saw no other solution but 
to accept Hitler’s demands. Refusal would certainly mean a 
war with Germany, and at this juncture war would be 
suicidal for the country. Yugoslavia was surrounded on all 
sides by Axis satellites, except on her Greek border in the 
south, and could not offer any serious resistance to the 
German attack, in which Bulgaria and Hungary would cer- 
tainly join, as well as Italy as a member of the Axis. This 
view was supported strongly by the War Minister, old 
General Petar Peshich, who a few months earlier had been 
brought back into active service after a retirement of more 
than ten years. The War Minister stressed the difficult sit- 
uation of the army, which not only was inadequately 
equipped for modern warfare but, as most of its armament 
came from Germany or from war factorics under German 
control, could not renew its stock of munitions. Nor were 
the Western Allies in a position to send effective assistance. 

The Foreign Minister, Mr. Tsintsar-Markovich, summed 
up the discussion by admitting openly that only two alter- 
natives were left: the signing of the Tripartite Pact or war 
with the Axis. The only dissenting voice in the Crown 
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Council came from Dr. Radenko Stankovich. He admitted 
that he was impressed by the statement of the Minister of 
War regarding the helplessness of Yugoslavia’s military 
position. Yet he insisted that yielding to Hitler would be 
against the best traditions of the peoples of Yugoslavia who 
had won such respect from the world because of their 
determination to defend their freedom. Even if prolonged 
resistance were impossible, Dr. Stankovich advised a token 
resistance, with the withdrawal of as many of our troops 
as possible to the south, toward Greece, where they would 
be received and re-equipped by the Britush. 

The War Minister rejected this idea as impractical and 
stated, as a technical expert, that he knew of no such thing 
as “token resistance,” but only of plain resistance, for 
which Yugoslavia was unprepared. 

The Croat leader, Dr. Machek, took the position that he 
fully shared the views of the War Minister. Then this his- 
toric Crown Council decided to accept Hitler’s demands 
for the signing of the Tripartite Pact. The council, in tak- 
ing this decision, was influenced by the Regent’s explana- 
tion that Hitler had agreed not to ask for the passage of 
Axis troops through Yugoslavia for the duration of the 
war, nor for the direct use of Yugoslav state railways or 
any other public means of communication, nor for the pas- 
sage of hospital trains. This commitment would be made in 
a separate protocol attached to the treaty, but would remain 
secret. Such an obligation on the part of the Axis, the Re- 
gent believed, would alleviate to a great extent the anxiety 
of the Serbs and probably make the Tripartite Pact accept- 
able to them. Therefore, he was anxious to find a formula 
by which the peoples of Yugoslavia could be acquainted 
with this Axis obligation. Upon his insistence Hitler had 
agreed that the Yugoslav government might make public 
the commitment about the passage of troops, and that Ger- 
many and Italy would not deny the statement. 

On the very day when the fateful decision was taken, the 
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Regent had as his luncheon guest Ulrich von Hassell, who 
had been German Minister to Yugoslavia from 1929 to 
1932. The Regent informed von Hassell of the decision just 
made by the Crown Council and said that “he thought that 
now perhaps Yugoslavia would work more closely with 
Germany; only, we made it so difficult, psychologically, 
for our friends.” Elaborating on those psychological diffi- 
culties, the Regent referred to “the Bulgarians who openly 
demanded the boundaries of San Stefano’® and shouted 
‘Down with Yugoslavia!’ and to Italy, which one could 
only hate and despise. Mussolini was the lout who had 
stood the whole world on its head. One couldn’t trust him 
nor the Italians in any way.” © 

The decision of the Crown Council met with new difficul- 
ties when submitted to the Council of Ministers for ratifica- 
tion the next day, March 20. Three Cabinet members who 
were opposed to Yugoslavia’s signing of the Tripartite Pact 
resigned their posts in protest against the decision of the 
Crown Council. 

The Regent and his Premier, Mr. Tsvetkovich, worked 
hard to avoid further defections in the Cabinet. They filled 
the three vacant posts with new ministers, rather insignifi- 
cant personalities, and the new Cabinet, thus reconstructed, 
approved the decision of the Crown Council. Von Hassell 
reports that the German Minister in Belgrade, von Heeren, 
presented the Regent with a sort of ultimatum that “the 
Pact must be signed by Tuesday (March 26) or this 
‘unique’ opportunity will be lost.” ™ 

President Roosevelt, informed of the decision reached by 
the Yugoslav Crown Council, made a last attempt to influ- 
ence the Regent to reconsider the decision. Mr. Arthur 


10 The Treaty of San Stefano (a suburb of Constantinople) between 
Russia and Turkey in 1878 created a Great Bulgaria under Russian 
domination, which included all of Macedonia and even some districts 
of the Kingdom of Serbia. 

Ulrich von Hassell, The Von Hassell Diaries, 1938-1944 (New 
York: Doubleday, 1947), pp. 147, 178. 
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Bliss Lane was instructed by a telegram sent from Washing- 
ton on March 21 to make a further attempt to impress 
clearly upon Prince Paul and such members of the govern- 
ment as he could reach that information received by the 
State Department confirmed the Italian debacle in Albania. 
Further, he was instructed to stress that, not only had the 
British forces attacked and destroyed Italian naval units and 
convoys, but the Greek troops had inflicted such losses 
upon the Italians that there could be little effort from that 
quarter at this time which would really threaten Yugoslav 
safety. He was to point out that the landing of the British 
troops in Greece was at the time ahead of schedule, and 
that the terrain was advantageous to withstand any thrusts 
the Germans might be able to make against the position at 
present taken up. Mr. Lane was further instructed to insist 
that so long as Yugoslavia retained her entire independence 
and freedom of action in defense of her own territory, the 
United States was prepared to offer all facilities under the 
Lend-Lease Bill, and that those Yugoslav assets which were 
on deposit in the United States would be at their free dis- 
posal so long as, in the interpretation of the American gov- 
ernment, Yugoslavia remained free and independent. 

When the Acting Secretary of State received me on 
that afternoon he informed me of the contents of the mes- 
sage which would be sent to Mr. Lane. Upon my return 
to the Legation, I sent the Regent a message repeating the 
arguments which Mr. Welles had cited. After the signing 
of the Tripartite Pact, I added, even if Germany did not 
immediately ask for the right of passage of troops, Hitler 
would undoubtedly present new demands later, which we 
should be in no position to refuse. Thus Yugoslavia would 
share the fate of Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, and be- 
come an Axis satellite. But ] had little hope that this mes- 
sage would influence the Regent and the government. 

In receiving Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane on the evening of 
March 22, Prince Paul told him that he had no choice but 
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to resign himself to signing the Tripartite Pact. The alter- 
native was war with Germany, which he considered would 
be suicidal for the country. Germany had already massed 
powerful armies on all Yugoslav frontiers, except in 
Greece, and any armed resistance was doomed to failure 
in a very short ume. Yugoslavia would be occupied and 
split into several parts, and the regime which the enemy 
would impose on the country after the conquest would 
bring intolerable suffering to the people. Moreover, the 
Regent considered himself a trustee for young King Peter 
II, who would become of age the following September. 
Therefore his duty was to discharge faithfully his obliga- 
uns and hand over to the King intact, if possible, the trust 
which he, the Regent, had reccived upon the death of King 
Alexander I. 

Prince Paul assured the American Minister that this pain- 
ful but unavoidable decision had not diminished his sym- 
pathies for the Allies, especially for President Roosevelt, 
which would remain unaltered. He requested the American 
Minister to convey to the President his appreciation for the 
interest the President had shown in Yugoslavia, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the President and the American gov- 
ermment would understand the Yugoslav position. Mr. 
Lane interpreted this conversation as indicating that a pe- 
riod in the relations between Yugoslavia and the United 
States had ended. Henceforth Yugoslavia, in her new inter- 
national situation, would be obliged to loosen her ties with 
the United States. 
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YUGOSLAVIA SIGNS THE PACT 


On March 24, 1941, it was my painful duty to inform 
the United States government that Yugoslavia had decided 
to sign the Tripartite Pact and that the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Tsvetkovich, and the Foreign Minister, Mr. Tsintsar- 
Markovich, would leave Belgrade that same evening for 
Vienna to affix their signatures to the pact. 

In a lengthy telegram, Mr. Tsintsar-Markovich informed 
me of the impending event. Late in the afternoon of March 
24, I conveyed this message to Mr. Sumner Welles. The 
Undersecretary expressed his disappointment and gravely 
informed me that once the pact was signed the United 
States government would change its attitude toward 
Yugoslavia. 

Being in complete opposition to the new policy of the 
Yugoslav government myself, I told the Undersecretary 
that he would have to carry out this new policy with some 
other representative of Yugoslavia, as I had decided to re- 
sign from my post. Mr. Welles, appreciating the difficulties 
of my position, asked me to delay my resignation until the 
signature of the pact became final. I then informed the Un- 
dersecretary that [ had already had conversations with some 
leading Yugoslavs in this country with a view to forming 
a Committee for Free Yugoslavia which would rally other 
groups in other parts of the world who might leave the 
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country to fight on the Allied side for the liberation of 
Yugoslavia. I pointed out to the Undersecretary that some 
detachments of the army in the south might cross to Greece 
to join in the battle against the enemy and that, further- 
more, we could place more than two hundred thousand 
tons of our merchant marine at the disposal of the Alhes. 
The Undersecretary expressed his appreciation of the ef- 
forts I had made to influence my government to remain 
faithful to our traditional policy of defending national 
independence, and stated that he valued all further efforts 
which I could make in the Allied cause. But, he repeated, 
we would discuss this after the pact had been signed. 

He then asked me to convey to my government a com- 
munication from the President saying that: “In case the 
Yugoslav Government signs an agreement with Germany 
detrimental to the interests of Great Britain and Greece, 
who are fighting for the freedom of all, the President will 
be bound to freeze all Yugoslav assets and to revise entirely 
the American policy towards Yugoslavia.” 

The next day, March 25, Yugoslavia, with the usual cere- 
mony, signed the Tripartite Pact at the Belvedere Palace in 
Vienna. 

In the morning I asked the Minister Counselor of the 
British Embassy, Mr. Neville Butler, to be good enough to 
transmit a message to my colleague in Moscow, Mr. Milan 
Gavnilovich, as I did not have a code with which to com- 
municate with him directly at our legation in the Soviet 
capital. Mr. Gavrilovich, leader of the Serbian Agrarian 
party, had sent in his resignation, a fact which the morning 
papers in Washington had just reported. I informed Mr. 
Gavrilovich that I also was about to hand in my resignation 
and wanted to coordinate our actions with a view to form- 
ing a Committee for Free Yugoslavia. I had not yet done 
so, I informed my colleague in Moscow, on the advice of 
my friends in the State Department, who had expressed the 
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opinion that it would be more useful if 1 remained in my 
post until the situation had been completely clarified. Then 
they would discuss with me the formation of such a com- 
mittee and their relations with me would be simpler than 
if I had resigned. 1 requested Mr. Gavrilovich to transmit to 
me, through the same channel, his views on the matter so 
that we could act in unison. 

In my attitude I was also encouraged by the friendly 
support which I received from the members of my legation, 
who almost without exception shared my views and were 
ready to follow my example. We were all greatly heartened 
by reports from American correspondents in Yugoslavia 
that the news of the signing of the Tripartite Pact had been 
received with great dissatisfaction by the people. They re- 
ported demonstrations in Belgrade and most of the princi- 
pal Serbian cities, which clearly indicated popular disap- 
proval of the government’s policy, and gave promise of 
serious events in the near future. 

The decision of the Yugoslav government to sign the 
Tripartite Pact closed an important chapter of Yugoslavia’s 
policy during World War II. Hitler had scored an impor- 
tant diplomatic success by achieving his objective of dom- 
ination of Southeastern Europe and the Balkans without 
fighting. By bringing Yugoslavia into the Axis camp, Hitler 
had made safe the right flank of his army from further pos- 
sible attack. The German army concentrated in Southeast- 
ern Europe and the Balkans could now proceed toward 
new objectives—Russia, Turkey, Greece, and the Middle 
East. It took Hitler more time than it had in the case of 
any other country to bring Yugoslavia into the ranks of 
the Axis, but his efforts were crowned with a success 
which he thought would assure him of a bloodless conquest. 

Nazi control in the Balkans was a heavy blow to Soviet 
prestige and a serious setback for the Allies and President 
Roosevelt. The President realized the key position and 
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strategic importance of Yugoslavia in connection with the 
control of the eastern Mediterranean and further penetra- 
tion toward the Middle East. Hitler’s domination of the 
Balkans would open new bases for further German military 
operations toward the East. He might decide to strike either 
against the Soviets or against the British Empire, at its most 
vulnerable point, the Suez Canal, thus opening the way to 
the oil fields in the Middle East, and further to the Persian 
Gulf and India. 

The British made a last attempt, on March 26, to influ- 
ence Yugoslavia and arouse the people against the policy of 
their government by a passionate appeal broadcast by the 
Secretary for India, the Honorable Leopold S. Amery, an 
old friend of the Serbs. In his broadcast Mr. Amery told 
the people of Yugoslavia that “it’s still not too late to save 
your country from Hirtler’s clutches. Your government 
cannot claim the right to sign away the honor and the in- 
dependence of sixteen million people against their will.” 
Addressing himself to the Serbs, Mr. Amery said: “Your 
heroism in the First World War won the admiration of the 
world; do you want now to be classed along with Rumanians 
and Bulgarians as second-class men who followed the Ger- 
mans because they dared not face them in the field?” 

Having secured the final acceptance of Yugoslavia, Hit- 
ler proceed to Vienna to sign the pact with the Yugoslav 
Prime Minister, Dragisha Tsvetkovich, and the Foreign 
Minister, Alexander Tsintsar-Markovich. By his presence 
the Fiihrer wanted to emphasize the importance he attached 
to Yugoslavia’s signing the pact. 

The diplomatic struggle in Belgrade was followed in- 
tently throughout Europe and gave hope, especially to the 
peoples of occupied countries, that Hitler had encountered 
resistance which he could not dispose of so easily. But now 
all those hopes had vanished and Hitler emerged as the un- 
disputed master of the European continent. Great Britain 
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was left with only one ally in Europe, valiant, but little, 
Greece. This last foothold was doomed to collapse. 

President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill had to abandon 
hope, despite all their efforts, of influencing Yugoslavia, 
strategically and militarily the most important Balkan coun- 
try, to join the Allies in their fight against the Axis. 
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THE HEAVENLY KINGDOM 


In their long and difficult history the Serbs have had to 
face several tragic situations, but rheir choice, since the 
days of the medieval Serbian kingdom, has always been 
the same: not to make any compromise when the independ- 
ence of their country and their personal liberties were at 
stake. 

In 1389 the Serbian ruler, Tsar Lazar, was forced to de- 
cide whether to accept a hopeless battle with the mighty 
Turkish Army or to compromise with the Turks at the 
price of national liberty and dignity. At a memorable din- 
ner, I'sar Lazar gathered the noblemen and military leaders 
of the kingdom around him. When he put the problem be- 
fore them, they all chose to face the Turks in battle, know- 
ing that their defeat was certain. Their decision was exalted 
by national tradition as the choice of a “heavenly kingdom” 
in preference to an inglorious “earthly kingdom.” 

The Battle of Kossovo, which followed on June 28, 
1389, brought to the Serbs almost five centuries of slavery, 
but the tradition of the “heavenly kingdom” inspired them 
with unbroken faith in the destiny of their nation through- 
out this long period of subjugation. It was the moving 
spiritual force that sustained the Serbs in the struggle for 
liberation which began with their insurrection in 1804. 

In 1939, however, the Regent and his government, in 
their attempt to appease Hitler, reversed the centuries-old 
tradition and chose the “earthly kingdom.” 
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But Hitler’s diplomatic victory proved to be short-lived, 
as the Serbs refused to accept the deal made by the Yugo- 
slav government in Vienna. On March 27 the British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, told the cheering 
House of Commons with undisguised joy and pride: “Early 
this morning Yugoslavia found her soul.” 

The Prime Minister of Yugoslavia and her Foreign Min- 
ister had scarcely returned to Belgrade after their trip to 
Vienna when, at dawn on March 27, less than forty-eight 
hours after the signatures had been affixed to the Tripar- 
tute Pact, a popular uprising overthrew the government and 
installed a new regime-in which the leaders of all political 
parties, except that of Mr. Tsvetkovich, were represented. 
The coup d’état was executed by a group of younger officers 
belonging mostly to the air force and to the Royal Guard. 
The bloodless revolution encountered no opposition and 
was completely successful. The success was due not only 
to the careful preparation and bold execution of the plan, 
but also, and perhaps even more, to the fact that it corre- 
sponded with the wishes of the overwhelming majority of 
the Serbian people. It was not a military putsch, in spite of 
the fact that it was carried out by a group of army officers. 
It was a national uprising in which the organizers acted 
only in response to the irresistible demands of the Serbs, 
the strongest element in Yugoslavia. The leaders of the 
movement knew from their daily contact with people in 
Belgrade as well as from reports from the Serbian part of 
Yugoslavia that the Serbs were decidedly opposed to any 
collaboration with the Axis. The demonstrations which 
broke out spontaneously throughout the Serbian part of 
Yugoslavia when the news of the signing of the pact became 
known was the best evidence of the almost unanimous op- 
position to the decison of the government. 

The centuries-old tradition of Kossovo, of the “heavenly 
kingdom,” had expressed itself once again and became the 
guiding spirit in the people’s revolt against the government. 
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It manifested itself in a naive but eloquent slogan, “Bolje 
rat nego paket” (“Better war than the pact’), and it was 
with this slogan that the regency and the Tsvetkovich gov- 
ernment were swept from power and young King Peter II 
ascended the throne of Yugoslavia, less than six months be- 
fore his official coming of age. 

The Regent, who was on the way to his residence at 
Brdo, Slovenia, where he had planned to rest after the 
exhausting negotiations with the Axis, was brought back 
to the capital. The following day Prince Paul and his 
family were sent into exile, first to Greece, then to Kenya 
in South Africa.! 

Mr. Tsvetkovich, Mr. Tsintsar-Markovich, and the Min- 
ister of the Royal Court, Mr. Antich, closest collaborators 
of the Regent, were taken unharmed into protective cus- 
tody. Dr. Machek and the Croat ministers of the over- 
thrown government, members of the Croat Peasant party, 
were taken, in spite of their approval of the Tripartite 
Pact, into the new revolutionary government headed by 
General Dushan Simovich, Chief of the Yugoslav Air 
Force. The new Premier took also into his Cabinet the 
members of the Slovene People’s party and assigned to them 
the same posts they had held in the former Tsvetkovich 
government. The Chief of that party, Monsignor Fran 
Kulovec, was one of the first victims of the German bom- 
bardment of Belgrade on April 6, 1941. 

The Serbian political leaders, as well as the military lead- 
ers, who had helped carry out the coup d'état, considered 
that in view of the seriousness of the situation it was essen- 
tial that the new government should include Croats and 
Slovenes representative of their largest political parties in 
order that the government be fully representative of the 
peoples of Yugoslavia. Therefore they had to insist that 
Dr. Machek, as the indisputable leader of the Croats, and 


1 During the greater part of the war and up unul the present time 
the Regent has lived in South Africa. 
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Monsignor Kulovec, as the head of the most important 
Slovenian party, join the new revolutionary government. 
They belieyed that if Yugoslavia presented a strong and 
united fret Hitler might be induced to make new arrange- 
ments with her and not resort to war. But it was a whole 
week after the coup d'état, on April 3, that Dr. Machek 
finally agreed to join the new government. 

The American Minister was gravely concerned about 
the prolonged absence of Dr. Machek from the new 
government in Belgrade. Mr. Lane told me that Machek’s 
attitude toward the pact with Germany was obviously 
shared by the Croatian people in general. This was illus- 
trated by the lack of enthusiasm in Zagreb about the 
change of regime. During the absence of Dr. Machek 
from Belgrade Mr. Lane was told, on March 29, by an 
influential member of Machek’s party—the Assistant Sec- 
retary to the Minister of Foreign Affairs—that Dr. Machek 
made several conditions before entering the new govern- 
ment. Machek wanted to know who the leading factors 
in the new government were—the King, General Simovich, 
the party leaders, or the “youthful chauvinistic” Serbian ele- 
ments in the army. He also desired assurances from the 
new government of a policy of neutrality. Von Hassell, 
during his passage through Zagreb in the middle of March 
1941, noted that “all Croats with whom I spoke emphasized 
the great difference berween Croatia and Serbia: in Croatia 
there is no opposition whatever to Germany—with a few 
exceptions—on the contrary a desire to cooperate. In Serbia, 
really bellicose sentiments against Germany and Italy.” ? 

Dr. Machek finally entered the government on April 3. 
But the moral effect of confronting Hitler with a united 
country was diminished by this delay. The new govern- 
ment lost a great deal of time in ironing out domestic difh- 
culties at a moment when the situation called for the con- 
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centration of all its efforts to solve the problems of national 
defense. 

In spite of the dangers to which the country now stood 
exposed, and of the uneasiness due to the unsettked domes- 
tic situation, the coup d@état was greeted by enthusiasuc 
manifestations in Belgrade and throughout Serbia, as well 
as in all the Serbian cities of Yugoslavia. The Serbs were 
proud to have taken their destiny into their own hands at 
this historic moment, even if the decision should bring end- 
less sacrifices to the country. The first spontaneous demon- 
tration by the population of Belgrade after the coup d état 
was in front of the American legation, where the people 
cheered the representative of the great republic which 
in their eyes symbolized all their ideals of freedom and 
democracy. In these manifestations, members of all classes 
of the people, as well as the representatives of great national 
organizations, took part, and the only dissenung voice came 
from the Communists. 

Following the party line and the instructions from Mos- 
cow, which was sull trying to preserve the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov pact, the Communists flooded the capital with 
leaflets, warning the people of “Serbian chauvinists, who 
were deliberately dragging the country into the war for the 
defense of the British Empire and dying capitalism.” The 
Communists also tried to stage counter-demonstrations 
making use of the freedom of assembly restored by the 
new government, but they were quickly repressed by the 
overwhelming majority of the patriotic masses. On March 
30 the Politburo of the Yugoslav Communist party held a 
secret meeting and voted a resolution calling on the people 
to oppose those elements which wanted to bring the coun- 
try into the war in defense of British imperialism, and pro- 
claiming their solidarity with the Soviet Union. One of the 
pamphlets distributed by the Communist party on March 
31 proclaimed: “The nations of Yugoslavia are endangered 
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by the ferocious British war instigators and the Greater 
Serbian national extremists who, with their provocative be- 
havior, drive the country into war. Do not allow these ir- 
responsible elements and imperialists, especially in Serbia, 
to carry out their work. We do not want an imperialistic 
war.” 

Today the historic coup d’état of March 27, 1941, is 
celebrated by Tito and the Communist party of Yugoslavia 
as their own achievement, regardless of the fact that at the 
time they did everything to sabotage it. 

In the United States and Great Britain the news of the 
coup d état was received as a “lightning flash illuminating 
a dark landscape.” * It was heralded as an event of historic 
importance, as an act of courage by a little people: “To 
stand up and fight and have their country exposed to war, 
very probably to being overrun and ravaged rather than 
to accept betrayal. But there is a country which has been 
overrun before and has lived because its people have dared 
to fight.” * 

“Serbia asserts itself,” wrote the Christian Science Moni- 
tor in its editorial of March 28. “The same Balkan nation 
which first dared defy the Turkish Sultans and broke the 
yoke of centuries-old slavery has also been first to defy 
Axis dictators and to throw the yoke of a new enslaving 
treaty. One of the bravest peoples of Europe was driven to 
a crossroad where it had to make a quick and momentous 
choice and it chose what it firmly believed to be right.” 

The British and American press, unanimous in their en- 
thusiastic comments on the uprising in Belgrade, agreed that 
the consequences of this act would be of tremendous im- 
portance to the outcome of the war. Without exception, all 
press and radio comments praised the “spirit of Serbia” 
which had won for her the admiration of the whole world 
in World War I, and the Serbs as a nation which had set 


3The New York Times, March 28, 1941. 
* New York Herald Tribune, March 28, tg4t. 
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an example of how the independence of a country should 
be defended. They also all agreed that it was the first blow 
Hitler had received since the beginning of his spectacular 
conquest of Europe. This blow, the commentators added, 
would greatly affect Hitler’s prestige among the occupied 
nations and would give the people of these nations new 
courage to resist Nazi domination. “In case of war Yugo- 
slavia would cease to exist, at least for a time,” wrote the 
New York Herald Tribune on March 29, adding almost 
prophetically, ‘““There would be Serbia once more with its 
wild passes, its difficult roads, its Chetniks and its fierce 
spirit.” 

Those same feclings were shared by the common people 
of the United States and expressed in a most simple and 
moving manner. Our legation was besieged all day long 
on March 27 by countless callers, known and unknown, 
who had come to express their sympathies and best wishes 
for Yugoslavia and their admiration for the courage dis- 
played by the Serbs. Floral tributes were in such great 
abundance at the legation in Washington that we sent most 
of them to the hospitals of the capital. Telegrams and tele- 
phone messages poured in from all parts of the country, and 
those from American Serbs—particularly overjoyed and 
proud—were certainly not the least enthusiastic. The Yugo- 
slav consulates in New York, Chicago, and Pittsburgh re- 
ported to me the same warm approval in those cities. 

The President and the administration were elated at the 
news from Belgrade. Mr. Roosevelt, who was on a Carib- 
bean cruise, cabled immediately to King Peter II a message 
in which he said, among other things: “At this moment 
when Your Majesty assumes the full exercise of your royal 
rights and powers and the leadership of a brave and inde- 
pendent people, I wish to share with the people of the 
United States in the expression of our sincere wishes for 
the health and well-being of Your Majesty and for the free- 
dom and independence of Yugoslavia.” The President’s 
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message was sent even before an official notification was 
given to the United States government of the change of 
regime in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Sumner Welles, as Acting Secretary of State, at his 
press conference on March 27 stated that “‘the information 
which has been received from Belgrade has been widely 
welcomed in the United States as a matter for self- 
congratulation to every liberty-loving man and woman.” 
He instructed the American Minister in Belgrade to call 
as soon as possible upon the new Prime Minister and the 
new Foreign Minister and to state in the name of the Amer- 
ican government that the news of the establishment of the 
new government under the King and General Simovich 
had created immediate popular reaction in the United 
States. Mr. Lane was further authorized to inform the 
Yugoslav government that in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Lend-Lease Bill, the President, in the interest 
of the national defense of the United States, was enabled 
to provide assistance to Yugoslavia as he was to all other 
nations which were seeking to maintain their independence 
and integrity and to repel aggression. 

Early in the morning of March 27 Mr. Welles called me 
by telephone to communicate to me the news of the upris- 
ing in Belgrade and to ask me to come to his office without 
delay. He told me that he had learned with the greatest of 
pleasure the news of the formation of the new government 
in Belgrade, and that it seemed to represent the concentra- 
tion of all democratic and national elements in Yugoslavia. 

He expressed the conviction that the policy of the new 
government would be dedicated to the defense of the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of the country. In these efforts 
the new Yugoslav government would be assured of sincere 
sympathy and material help from the United States. I re- 
marked to the Acting Secretary that I had not yet been 
officially notified of the policy of the new government but 
I was sure that, while sparing no effort to preserve peace, 
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it would not accept any agreement with Germany which 
would affect the independence or the dignity of the coun- 
try. Mr. Welles emphasized that the policy of the United 
States government had never been to press Yugoslavia to 
enter the war. The United States was only anxious to see 
her defend her independence and not surrender to Hitler. 
If she were now attacked by Germany, she could rely on 
food, as well as material and moral support from the United 
States. To my question whether this support would be lim- 
ited to the war period, Mr. Welles stated without hesita- 
tion that when the ume came for the restoration of peace 
Yugoslavia would receive the same moral and material sup- 
port from the United States as that which the United States 
would extend to Great Britain. 

Two days later, on March 29, Mr. Welles called me in 
again to convey to me a message from President Roosevelt, 
who was still on his cruise in the Caribbean. The President 
wished me to inform the Yugoslav government that he was 
disposed to apply the provisions of the Lend-Lease Bill to 
Yugoslavia without delay. Consequently he was prepared 
to issue orders for immediate shipment of war material, 
equipment, medical supplies, and other commoditics which 
we might need for our armed forces. These shipments 
would be made with the utmost speed and the President 
suggested that to this end we use the Yugoslav freighters 
now in American ports. 

I told Mr. Welles that nine Yugoslav freighters, with an 
approximate tonnage of seventy thousand tons, were al- 
ready at our disposal at the ports of Baltimore and New 
York. Those vessels had received orders from me on March 
24 (the day when the official decision to sign the Tripartite 
Pact was announced) not to sail or accept any shipment 
without the authorization of the legation. Therefore they 
were immediately available. I informed the Undersecretary 
that I already had a list of war materials needed by Yugo- 
slavia, but suggested that, in order to avoid any waste of 
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time, the American Military Attaché in Belgrade request 
from the Yugoslav General Staff a complete list of the sup- 
plies it would require. 

Mr. Welles further informed me that the President had 
suggested that part of the cargo space on our vessels be re- 
served for shipment of supplies to Greece and Turkey, and 
that, as soon as the first of those vessels was ready to sail, 
the shipment be announced publicly. Mr. Roosevelt fa- 
vored such a course because he considered it would be a 
great moral stimulus to the people of Greece and Turkey. 
In this way they also would have evidence of American 
interest in and support of their policies of defending their 
national independence. Of course it was only a suggestion 
from the President, added Mr. Welles, and the final deci- 
sion had to be made by the Yugoslav government. If it felt 
that such publicity might be embarrassing to it in its rela- 
tions with the Axis, the President would not insist on any 
announcement. The important thing for the President was 
to see that the war material was sent as soon as possible. 

On April 3 President Roosevelt, who had returned from 
his trip on the previous day, received me in the White 
House. The President greeted me in the most cordial and 
affectionate manner. His broad smile and friendly gestures 
expressed better than words his satisfaction at the turn of 
events in Yugoslavia. He began by asking me to convey 
his deepest sympathy to His Majesty the King and to the 
Royal Government, and his boundless admiration for the 
attitude and courage of the peoples of Yugoslavia. He spoke 
with great interest of King Peter If, who had started his 
reign under trying circumstances but who was assured of 
the love of his people and of the affection of all decent 
mankind. 

During the course of our conversation, the President 
called in Mr. Harry Hopkins, then Lend-Lease administra- 
tor, and asked him to go over our list of requirements, 
which in the meantime had been submitted, both in Bel- 
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grade to the American Military Attaché and here in Wash- 
ington through the Yugoslav Military Attaché. The Presi- 
dent instructed Mr. Hopkins to put aside any other business 
and to devote all his attention, as well as that of his aides, 
to the supplies for the Yugoslav army because (he repeated 
it) he wanted to demonstrate how democracies also could 
be speedy and effective. 

Speaking of the Axis satellites, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria, the President emphatically stated that they had 
lost the friendship of the United States and that they would 
feel this when the time came for peace. (Incidentally, just 
before he received me the President had received the new 
Hungarian Minister, who had come to present his creden- 
tials. Mr. Ghika remained with the President scarcely five 
minutes. As I was ushered into the President's study as Mr. 
Ghika was making his departure, the President remarked: 
“I kept him just long enough to tell him what I think of his 
government and its policy.”) 

Before I left the President, he asked me, addressing me as 
a Serb and not as the representative of Yugoslavia, “Don’t 
you think that it will be much better for you Serbs if you 
again become a homogeneous state by divorcing yourselves 
from your western provinces? You will again be strong and 
won’t waste your efforts in those endless domestic problems 
and discussions.” 

I was taken aback by the President’s open and frank 
question, which had come so unexpectedly after nearly an 
hour of friendly conversation. Of course I was aware of all 
the difficulties of our internal problems and of the almost 
impossible task of finding a solution satisfactory to both the 
Croats and the Serbs. Nevertheless, I did not expect the 
President of the United States to raise this question at a 
moment when Yugoslavia needed the concentration of all 
forces to resist the coming onslaught of the Axis. 

Unfortunately, subsequent events proved that the Prest- 
dent’s remarks were far from being unjustified. He had 
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probably been impressed with the reports from American 
representatives in Yugoslavia regarding the weakness of the 
new government and the part played in this by the reluc- 
tance of Dr. Machek and his followers to join it at such a 
criucal juncture. I told the President that we hoped that all 
Yugoslav elements would unite, in this grave hour of our 
history, to face the same enemy and the same dangers, and 
that Dr. Machek would finally join the government, thus 
assuring full Croat collaboration in defending the independ- 
ence of the country. Smilingly, the President ended our 
conversation with the remark that we might resume the dis- 
cussion of this question at some other time. 

I was impressed by the President's attitude and by the 
outspoken manner in which he expressed his opinions re- 
garding war problems. The United States was still neutral, 
yet the President spoke to me about the organization of 
peace “after the victory”; about “common objectives, com- 
mon efforts, and the common enemy”; in short, as though 
the United States were already in the war against the Axis. 
When Mr. Roosevelt received me he greeted me almost as 
a new ally who had just joined the coalition against the 
enemy. During our conversations he was severely critical 
of those countries which had already joined the Axis. But 
above all I was impressed by the President’s determined 
resolution not to allow Hitler to win the war. 

From the President's study I went to the second floor to 
rejoin Mr. Harry Hopkins, with whom I discussed plans 
and the priority of the material to be sent to Yugoslavia. 
Mr. Hopkins already had the list which had been submitted 
by the Yugoslav General Staff to the American Military 
Attaché in Belgrade. But he noted that the list did not con- 
tain any non-military materials which would also be essen- 
tial for the prosecution of the war in the event that Yugo- 
slavia should be attacked. According to the provisions of 
the Lend-Lease Bill, said Mr. Hopkins, the President had 
the power to interpret the application of the bill in its 
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broadest sense and he wished to help Yugoslavia to the full- 
est extent in order to strengthen her forces for the defense 
of the country. 

Mr. Hopkins assured me that nothing would be left un- 
done to speed up the shipment of war material. The ma- 
terial was to be sent to Baltimore, where several Yugoslav 
merchant freighters had been commissioned to take it to 
Alexandria and eventually to a Yugoslav port in the Adria- 
tic. The Yugoslav Military Attaché and his aide went to 
work immediately with Mr. Hopkins’ assistants so that no 
time would be lost. In fact the President’s orders were 
carried out with such efficiency that within less than 
three weeks sufficient material had been assembled in Bal- 
timore to complete the cargo of three of the Yugoslav ves- 
sels. Unfortunately, the opportunity of showing “how 
democracies also could be effective” could not be realized; 
for before any material could be sent to Yugoslavia Hitler had 
launched his attack against the country, and ten days later, 
on April 16, organized resistance against the Nazi Army 
collapsed. 

Immediately upon its formation, the new government 
was confronted with two extremely difficult problems. The 
first was how to achieve national unity and harmony, in 
view of the critical external situation. While all Serbian 
parties readily gave their support and collaboration to the 
new government, the members of the powerful Croat 
Peasant party, appointed to the same posts they had held 
in the previous Tsvetkovich-Machek government, de- 
clined to take the oath of service until their leader, Dr. 
Machek, clarified several important points. It was no secret 
that Dr. Machek had favored the signing of the Tripartite 
Pact and disapproved the overthrow of the regency, which 
Hitler interpreted as a repudiation of the pact. Dr. Machek 
considered that the general political situation, as well as 
the strategic position of Yugoslavia, would make military 
resistance to the Axis impossible. He therefore believed that 
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Yugoslavia had no alternative but to make arrangements 
with the Axis and wait for the ame when Italy collapsed or 
when the Soviets were attacked by Germany, when she 
might re-examine her position. 

The Croat leader felt, moreover, that the coup d@’état had 
been carried out by a group of fanatic and irresponsible 
young officers and that popular approval in Belgrade and 
several other cities was a rather superficial manifestation, 
limited to those cities. Therefore, before joining the cab- 
inet, he wanted to have the assurance that the new govern- 
ment would do its utmost to clarify its position toward the 
pact. Dr. Machek also asked for guarantees that the status 
of the autonomous banovina of Croatia, as established by 
the agreement signed by himself and Mr. Tsvetkovich on 
August 26, 1939, would remain unaltered by the new re- 
gime. He also insisted on the appointment of a Crown 
Council composed of representatives of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, which would act as adviser to the King until he 
became of age. 

The new regime tried to avoid the German attack by an 
effort to open negotiations as to the modalities of the 
Vienna pact. As the product of a national uprising in protest 
against a policy of capitulation, the government presided 
over by General Simovich was bound to make its policy 
conform to the feelings and wishes of the people, which 
had been so strongly expressed on March 27. But being 
conscious of the terrific odds under which an eventual war 
would be fought, the new government did not denounce 
the Tripartite Pact openly. It recognized all obligations 
contracted by its predecessors, including those of the treaty 
of Vienna. In an official communication to the German 
and Italian governments on March 30, the new Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Momchilo Ninchich, informed those govern- 
ments of Yugoslavia’s determination to pursue her efforts 
not to be involved in the present war and to continue good 
relations with Germany and Italy. In confirming the fact 
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that Yugoslavia would abide by the pact recently signed 
in Vienna, Dr. Ninchich asked Berlin and Rome for en- 
lightenment as to how the obligations resulting from this 
treaty could be fulfilled so that the integrity and independ- 
ence of Yugoslavia would be preserved. 

He never received a reply to this question. The attitude 
which Hitler adopted from the very beginning toward the 
new regime indicated clearly that he considered the upris- 
ing in Belgrade a personal insult and felt that the Serbs re- 
sponsible for it should receive exemplary punishment. Just 
as, in 1914, Austria-Hungary decided on a Strafexpedition 
against Serbia in spite of all the concessions Serbia had made 
to preserve peace, Hitler, the former Austrian corporal, 
now planned revenge against the Serbs. In his own words, 
he had worked “most assiduously eight years to bring about 
closer cooperation and friendship with the Yugoslav peo- 
ple”; he had gone personally to the Belvedere Palace to see 
this long-awaited friendship sealed, and for all his efforts 
he had been insulted and defied by what he called a “group 
of criminal usurpers of the new government in Belgrade.” 

Goebbels’ propaganda against Yugoslavia started imme- 
diately, repeating almost exactly the terms used against 
Poland in 1939. 

“We are not willing to permit ourselves to be insulted 
by these groups paid with British money,” was the first 
comment of the official spokesman of the Wilhelmstrasse. 
The Voelkischer Beobachter, Adolf Hitler’s personal 
mouthpiece, wrote on April 1 that: “The Serbs knock 
down everyone who speaks German, German business es- 
tablishments are wrecked and plundered and German farm- 
ers’ homes are burned under the eyes of local authorities.” 

The German Minister to Yugoslavia, Viktor von Heeren, 
left Belgrade on March 30, after German citizens had been 
evacuated from the country, which in itself was an unmis- 
takable indication of Hitler's decision. The day after the 
Minister’s departure, when Dr. Ninchich asked the German 
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Chargé d’Affaires to come to see him, that official inso- 
lently replied that he had no business in the Yugoslav For- 
eign Ministry, but that if Mr. Ninchich had something to 
talk about, he might be willing to receive him at the Ger- 
man Legation. 

From all this evidence, it was clear that the German drive 
against Yugoslavia would start as soon as the troops of the 
Wehrmacht, concentrated in southern and eastern Bul- 
garia, could be brought back into position for attack. Hit- 
ler’s decision was made regardless of any policy which the 
government of General Simovich might have followed. 

In Italy, the other Axis partner, the reaction against the 
new regime in Yugoslavia was far less violent than in Ger- 
many. The Fascist press toned down the stories from Bel- 
grade, expressing rather its “bewilderment” and even hopes 
“that after sober thoughts the Yugoslavs will see the logic 
of the situation and not commit suicide.” Mussolini did not 
take a belligerent attitude, probably on account of the diffi- 
culties of the Italian army in Greece, whose left flank 
would be dangerously exposed in case of war with Yugo- 
slavia. 

The Italian Minister remained in Belgrade after his Ger- 
man colleague departed. The Duce even took the initiative 
to propose to the Yugoslav government that he act as medi- 
ator between Yugoslavia and Germany. He suggested that 
the First Vice-Premier, Professor Slobodan Yovanovich, 
come to Rome to discuss the policy of the new government 
toward the Axis. On April 3 I was informed by a telegram 
from the Foreign Minister that the new government had 
accepted the proposition of the Italian Government on the 
condition that the execution of the Tripartite Pact would 
not in any way endanger the independence and the vital 
interests of Yugoslavia. But the action of Mussolini re- 
mained without results. Hitler attacked Yugoslavia on April 
6, the day scheduled for the departure for Rome of Vice- 
Premier Yovanovich. 
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Meanwhile the new Yugoslav government continued its 
efforts to preserve peace by engaging in negotiations with 
the Soviet Union for the conclusion of a treaty of mutual 
assistance. 

The Soviet Union had at first adopted a puzzling attitude 
toward the new government. The Soviet press was ex- 
tremely restrained about the Belgrade events. Commenung 
on United Press news from Belgrade that the Soviet gov- 
ernment had sent a message of congratulation to the new 
Yugoslav regime, Pravda said in its editorial on April 1: 
“The Yugoslav people doubtless have a glorious past and 
deserve congratulations, and there would be nothing aston- 
ishing in such congratulations had there been any. But no 
such congratulations were sent because the Soviet govern- 
ment did not think of sending them.” Mr. Zaslavsky, 
Pravda’s editorialist, branded the news as a bourgeois lie. 

In the meantime, while the Soviet press was so reserved, 
the Soviet government proposed to the Yugoslav govern- 
ment the conclusion of a pact between the two countries, 
which the Yugoslav government gladly accepted. The 
Yugoslav delegation for the conclusion of this pact arrived 
in Moscow on April 3 and the negotiations were concluded 
forty-eight hours later. But instead of the pact of mutual 
assistance which the Yugoslav government had expected, 
Stalin and Molotov agreed only to a treaty of friendship 
and non-aggression, which made eventual Soviet assistance 
to Yugoslavia practically impossible. 

Besides the mutual obligations of the two contracting 
parties “to desist from any aggression against each other 
and to respect the independence, sovereign rights and ter- 
ritorial integrity of the USSR and Yugoslavia,” the treaty 
provided that: “In the event of aggression against one con- 
tracting party on the part of a third power the other con- 
tracting party undertakes to observe a policy of friendly 
relanons toward that party.” Such a limited obligation, to 
observe a “policy of friendly relations,” undoubtedly was 
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the consequence of Soviet endeavors not to antagonize Hit- 
ler and further worsen the already strained relations with 
Germany. The Soviet government, by the conclusion of the 
treaty with Yugoslavia, wanted to manifest its interest in 
Yugoslavia and the Balkans, but without much hope that 
Hitler might be induced to reconsider his decision to attack 
Yugoslavia. 

In a conversation with the German Ambassador in Mos- 
cow on the night of April 4, Molotov informed Count von 
Schulenburg of the impending signature of the treaty with 
Yugoslavia. In signing this treaty, Molotov explained, “the 
Soviet Government had been actuated solely by the desire 
to preserve peace and it knew that in this desire it was in 
harmony with the Reich Government, which was likewise 
opposed to an extension of the war.” Molotov assured the 
German Ambassador “that the Soviet-Yugoslav agreement 
was directed against no one and was not aimed at any other 
State.” The German Ambassador replied to Molotov that 
in his estimation “the moment chosen by the Soviets for 
the negotiation of such a treaty had been very unfortunate 
and the very signing would create an undesirable impres- 
sion in the world.” § 

In spite of the German objections, the treaty was signed 
a few hours before the German attack on Yugoslavia, on 
the night between the fifth and sixth of April 1941, Stalin 
himself presiding at the ceremony of the signing. 

The Soviet press now praised the Soviet-Yugoslav treaty 
as an “outstanding milestone in the efforts of the two coun- 
tries to preserve peace.” But further comments on the im- 
portance of the treaty were thrown into shadow by the 
news of the German attack on Yugoslavia. 

In its efforts to preserve peace and improve the political 
situation of the country, the new Yugoslav government 
had tried also to reach an agreement with Turkey. But the 
Yugoslav delegation which was sent to Ankara at the same 
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tume as the delegation was sent to Moscow had not reported 
any progress when the German attack started. 

Nevertheless, Mussolini’s offer to act as mediator, the im- 
pending conclusion of the treaty with the Soviets, and 
President Roosevelt’s promises of unrestricted material as- 
sistance, gave hope to the Yugoslav government that peace 
might still be preserved without making concessions affecting 
national independence. On Saturday, April 5, at nine o’clock 
Belgrade Time (three o'clock Eastern Standard Time), a 
few hours before the German attack, I had a telephone con- 
versation with General Simovich. When I asked what the 
chances were of preserving peace, the General answered 
that the situation was critical but that he still hoped that 
peace could be maintained and assured me that the country 
stood united behind the government. Somewhat heartened 
by the words of the Prime Minister, I went that evening to 
the dinner of the Gridiron Club, to which I had been in- 
vited out of my turn on account of the recent events in 
Belgrade. When my name was called on the list of honored 
guests, a great ovation greeted Yugoslavia, President Roose- 
velt himself giving the signal for applause. 

In the midst of the animated conversation and traditional 
witticisms accompanying the dinner, my thoughts were 
of the future of my country and people. No sooner had the 
dinner started than the President signalled me to come to 
him and told me that he had just at that moment received a 
message informing him of the signing of the treaty between 
Soviet Russia and Yugoslavia. Mr. Roosevelt expressed the 
hope that the signing of this treaty might influence Hitler 
to cancel his plans of attack. I told the President of my tele- 
phone conversation with the Prime Minister in Belgrade 
and said that I hoped he was right but was rather afraid 
that the effect of this treaty on Hitler might be to precipi- 
tate the German attack. 

Shortly before the end of the dinner a messenger handed 
another urgent telegram to the President. I observed that in 
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reading this telegram the President’s expression grew more 
and more serious. He again signalled to me and said that he 
had just been informed of Ribbentrop’s announcement that a 
state of war existed between Germany and Yugoslavia. I 
went at once to the legation, where I learned through a flash 
bulletin over the radio of the German attack on Yugoslavia. 
On Sunday, April 6, at five-thirty Central European Time 
(April 5, eleven-thirty Eastern Standard Time), Hitler had 
unleashed a savage bombing attack on Belgrade, although 
the capital had been declared an open city by the Yugoslav 
government three days earlier. More than ten thousand of 
its citizens paid with their lives for having dared challenge 
Hitler by overthrowing the government which had 
brought Yugoslavia to the side of the Axis. In an order full 
of hatred, Hitler thundered to the Wehrmacht: “Since 
early this morning the German people have been at war 
with the Belgrade government of intrigue. We shall lay 
down arms only when this band of ruffians has been em- 
phatically eliminated and the last Briton has left this part of 
the European continent.” He spoke of his efforts “to con- 
vince Yugoslav statesmen of the absolute necessity for their 
cooperation in the restoration of lasting peace and order 
in Europe.” Those efforts had finally succeeded, said 
Hitler, in securing Yugoslavia’s adherence to the Tripartite 
Pact, but “‘at this point the criminal usurpers of the new 
Belgrade government took the power of the state unto 
themselves, which is a result of being in the pay of 
Churchill and Britain. When British divisions were landed 
in Greece, just as in World War I days, the Serbs thought 
the time was ripe for taking advantage.” Therefore he had 
to act and fight “until the last Briton had found his Dun- 
kirk in Greece.” 

In Washington the news of the attack was received in a 
tense atmosphere. Although it was Palm Sunday, the Sec- 
retary of State went into immediate consultation with the 
various government agencies and with the Red Cross to 
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discuss the speediest way of helping Yugoslavia. Speaking 
for the United States government, after consultation with 
President Roosevelt, Mr. Hull denounced “the barbaric in- 
vasion of Yugoslavia by Germany as another chapter in 
attempted world conquest.” The Secretary of State assured 
Yugoslavia that “this country was proceeding with all pos- 
sible speed to support it with military and other supplies.” 
According to the statement of the Secretary of State, this 
would be in line with the American policy of “helping 
those who are defending themselves against would-be con- 
querors.” 

President Roosevelt sent a message the next day to King 
Peter II saying: ‘The United States has been profoundly 
shocked by the unprovoked and ruthless aggression upon 
the people of Yugoslavia. The Government and the people 
of the United States are witnessing with admiration the 
courageous self-defense of the people of Yugoslavia which 
consututes the most shining example of their traditional 
bravery.” Expressing his wishes for a successful resistance 
to this “criminal assault,” the President assured the King 
that the United States would speedily furnish all possible 
material assistance. 

That same morning, Sunday, April 6, the Secretary of 
State asked me to come to his office, and asked whether I 
could send through my own channels a message to my 
government, as he had been unsuccessful in his attempt to 
reach the American Minister in Belgrade. I answered that 
all my endeavors to reach the government by telephone had 
failed. Mr. Hull then called in Mr. Norman Davis, Presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross, to discuss with him the 
possibility of immediate assistance to be sent to the Yugo- 
slav Red Cross. For first aid for Yugoslavia, Mr. Davis im- 
mediately set aside the sum of one million dollars, to be 
enlarged as soon as requests for more funds came in. 
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The German attack on Yugoslavia proceeded with 
lightning speed. The country was invaded from all direc- 
tions, except from the south. But in the south a German 
army advancing from Southwestern Bulgaria in a very 
short time cut off all connections between Yugoslavia and 
Greece, the only other Ally fighting alongside Great Brit- 
ain. Thus, on April ro, four days after the attack was 
launched, Yugoslavia was cut off from any land contact 
with the outside world. Her only remaining outlet was the 
Adriatic Sea, and even this was practically inaccessible to 
the British Fleet because of the number of mines in the 
Otranto Straits. German bombardment of Belgrade and 
other important centers of communication cut off telegraph 
and telephone connections. The Germans also destroyed all 
the main radio stations, thus completely isolating the in- 
vaded country. 

The Nazi General Staff repeated the Blitzkrieg tactics so 
successfully employed in the attacks on Poland, France, 
and the Low Countries. The Yugoslav General Staff tried 
to make an orderly retreat toward the central part of Yugo- 
slavia, to the mountains of Scrbia and Bosnia, where it 
planned resistance to the invaders. But the powerful at- 
tack directed against the left flank of the Yugoslav army 
by a German army coming from Hungary and advancing 
toward the northwestern section of the country made this 
plan futile. 
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To assure the rapid success of his offensive, Hitler hur- 
riedly redisposed not less than twenty-five divisions, of 
which at least six were panzer divisions, along the fronuer 
of Yugoslavia. In addition, he had Italian troops at his dis- 
posal. Hungary and Bulgaria also were anxiously waiting 
their turn to fall upon prostrate Yugoslavia to get their 
share of flesh as a reward for their betrayal of the neighbor 
to whom both were bound by treaties of eternal friendship. 
To meet the Hitler onslaught, Yugoslavia mobilized an 
army of almost one million men, inadequately equipped, 
and devoid of the technical weapons indispensable in modern 
warfare. “It was a fight in which tanks and other modern 
weapons were opposed by oxcarts,” declared the general 
commanding the Fourth Yugoslav Army, whose assign- 
ment was to cover the retreat of the bulk of the army to- 
ward the mountains in Central Bosnia and Southwestern 
Serbia. All the spirit of sacrifice of the Yugoslav people, 
together with their centuries-old tradition of fighting for 
independence, could not stop the Nazi war machine from 
breaking up the Yugoslav army completely and forcing the 
government to abandon any further organized resistance. 
On April 16, ten days after the commencement of Hit- 
ler’s attack, the King and the Yugoslav government left the 
country, in order to continue the resistance from foreign 
soil. Before his departure, General Simovich authorized 
General Danilo Kalafatovich, commanding officer of the 
Home Forces, to surrender to the Germans. The rapid col- 
lapse of organized resistance came as a surprise and shock 
to the Allied world. High hopes had been entertained that 
Yugoslavia could continue to fight in the mountains even 
after organized resistance had become impossible. The 
friends of Yugoslavia had relied on the fighting qualities of 
the Serbs, who, in World War I, had won the admiration 
of the world by their determination to defend their liberties 
regardless of sacrifice. The Allies had known that the Nazi 
war machine would in the end crush the small nation which 
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had dared defy Hitler, but nevertheless the quick collapse - 
came as a painful disappointment. 

For the Yugoslavs themselves the swift defeat of their 
army precipitated a dramatic awakening to the importance 
of the internal difficulties which had hounded their entire 
existence as 2 nation. They had been aware of the superi- 
ority of Nazi armament, but not of their own weakness, of 
their lack of national unity and patriotic enthusiasm. 

Chief among these difficulties was the strained relations 
between Serbs and Croats, which the Sporazum of 1939 had 
attempted to reconcile, but which it had, in fact, only ac- 
centuated. 

Opposition to cooperation with Germany was general 
among the Serbs but was far from being shared by the Croats. 
The Croat members of the government were in favor of the 
Tripartite Pact and, with their leader, Dr. Machek, believed 
that it would have been much wiser to make a compromise 
with Hitler than to start a resistance which was bound to 
collapse. The spontaneous demonstration in Belgrade which 
had accompanied the coup d’état of March 27, 1941, had 
found no echo in Croatia. 

It was natural that this feeling should be shared by the 
Croats in the armed forces of the country. Furthermore, 
many Croat officers were members of Pavelich’s Ustashi 
organization, and to them the German attack seemed the 
desired opportunity for the destruction of Yugoslavia. It is 
true that Dr. Machek, after joining the government of 
General Simovich, had issued a proclamation to the Croat 
people on April 3, in which he had ordered “all military 
reservists who were called to arms to answer these sum- 
monses immediately and without reservation.” Unfortu- 
nately, this last-minute appeal of Dr. Machek had not the 
desired influence, especially on the members of the Pave- 
lich organization. Several officers committed acts of high 
treason which greatly damaged national defense. One of 
them flew from Belgrade to Graz, Austria. three days be- 
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fore the German attack and handed over to the Nazis 
the complete plans of the secret auxiliary airfields where 
the Yugoslav Air Force was to be dispersed in case of war. 
To the great surprise of the Yugoslav Air Force Com- 
mand, the Lufrwaffe struck these airfields, whose location 
was supposed to be a top military secret, the first day. Thus 
the Yugoslav Air Force, already at a great disadvantage in 
comparison to the Luftwaffe, sustained considerable and 
irreparable damage. 

When the Germans unleashed their attack, several Croat 
units simply went home or, even worse, led by their offi- 
cers, attacked the Serbian units engaged in fighting the 
Germans. In Vinkovtsi, key railroad junction on the vital 
Belgrade-Zagreb line, Croat troops revolted on April 8. 
Having taken under their control this important railroad 
center, they attacked the headquarters of the Northern 
Army Group at nearby Berchko, and made the command- 
ing officer, General Milutin Nedich, and his staff, prisoners. 
A strong detachment of loyal troops had to be sent to 
liberate the unfortunate General. 

In Mostar, capital of Herzegovina, on the route leading 
from the Adriatic toward the mountains of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, a colonel commanding the Air Brigade of the 
South took control of the city on April ro and captured 
General Milojko Yankovich, commander of the Army of 
the Littoral, and his staff. Again a strong detachment of 
loyal troops had to be sent to liberate the General. 

A further example of Ustashi treason occurred in a group 
which refused to obey orders to capture Zadar (Zara), an 
important Italian bridgehead on the Yugoslav coast. Many 
of the men in this detachment had already left their units 
after wounding several officers who had tried to restore 
discipline, including the commander, General Marko Mihai- 
lovich. 

The Communists made their contribution to the demoral- 
ization of the army by distributing subversive leaflets in 
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the units in which they had been called to serve either as 
officers or as enlisted men. In those leaflets they called on 
the men to “revolt against the Serbian chauvinists who 
have dragged the country into the war for defense of Brit- 
ish imperialism and international capitalism.” Their propa- 
ganda had little effect on loyal troops but encouraged those 
who were waiting for the first opportunity to disobey and 
desert. 

The general unpreparedness of the army and its inade- 
quate equipment for technical warfare were other factors 
which contributed heavily to its defeat. Moreover, the 
High Command failed to adapt itself to the tactics of 
modern warfare. Many high-ranking officers who had 
taken part in the Balkan wars of liberation and in World 
War I and had won fame for the Serbian army, lived 
in memories of the glorious past, without making ef- 
forts to adjust themselves and the army to the changed con- 
ditions of warfare. Their leadership was still inspired by 
principles applied in past wars. Some of them, like the 
last Chief of Staff and War Minister of the Regency, Gen- 
eral Petar Peshich, believed that any resistance was futile 
and doomed in advance to failure. His views were not 
without influence on some of the higher army commanders, 
who failed to lead with the conviction and enthusiasm they 
had displayed in previous wars. They disregarded certain 
technical requirements of modern warfare, which could 
have becn met by even the limited resources of the Yugo- 
slav Army. Important lines of communication in the rear 
were left unprotected from air attack and from sabotage by 
agents of the fifth column, this dereliction contributed 
greatly to the confusion and demoralization of the army. 
The Signal Corps was utterly unprepared for its task, so 
that, when the Luftwaffe made its first attack, Yugoslavia 
was immediately cut off from all communication with the 
outside world. No provisions had been made for emergency 
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communication by wireless in case telegraph and telephone 
services were put out of commission. 

Nevertheless, the surrender of the Yugoslav Army could 
have been greatly delayed, if not altogether avoided, had 
the gencral strategic plan been established to meet only mili- 
tary necessities. Instead, the General Staff had had to ad- 
just its plans to satisfy the political demands of Slovene and 
Croat party leaders. An important group of officers on the 
General Staff, among whom was Colonel, later General, 
Drazha Mihailovich (of whom much more later), advo- 
cated the plan of concentrating defense in the mountainous 
regions of Central Yugoslavia, leaving the northern region, 
the Sava and Danube plains, to be protected only by rear 
guard action. 

This method would have left open to enemy invasion 
(which was unavoidable in any case) the greater part of 
Slovenia and Croatia, the richest provinces of Voyvodina, 
and a major portion of Serbia. But the army would have 
found in the mountains, its natural and traditional ally, a 
strong protection from the highly mechanized Wehrmacht. 
Tanks and mechanized equipment would not have been of 
great avail in those hardly accessible regions. 

But both Slovene and Croat political leaders insisted on 
protection of their frontiers, right up to the borderline, and 
the General Staff had to make its plans accordingly. Huge 
amounts of money had been spent for fortifications along 
the Italian and German frontiers in Slovenia, although it 
was obvious that, in this pocket, squeezed in between Italy 
and Germany, defenses could be of no use. Some army 
leaders, overimpressed by the idea of the Maginot Line, did 
not even make serious objections to the demands of the 
political leaders. Thus, the army was thinly spread over 
nearly two thousand kilometers, the length of the Yugo- 
slav border, and was substantially impaired in its fighting 
potentialities. 
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Finally, numerous desertions by Ustashi officers, some of 
whom had been assigned to very important posts, contrib- 
uted to the disintegration of the Yugoslav army and to its 
speedy collapse. These officers hurried back to Zagreb to 
join the ranks of the new Independent State of Croatia, pro- 
claimed on April 10, 1941, while the Yugoslav Army was still 
struggling to resist the German advance, and they were re- 
ceived with open arms. 

One of the most serious effects of Ustashi infiltrauion into 
the Yugoslav armed forces proved to be in the Yugoslav 
navy. If the army saw its retreat blocked by the rapid ad- 
vance of the Nazis’ mechanized forces, the navy at least 
could have tried to force a passage through the Adriatic 
Sea in an attempt to join the British Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. But, officered largely by members of the Croat 
Ustashi organization, it refused to carry out the orders of 
the government to attempt to join the British Fleet, and 
surrendered intact to the Italians on April 18. Only two 
submarines left the navy base at Cattaro (Kotor) and 
joined the Allied forces in Alexandria. 


PART TWO 


§ 


DISMAY AND EXILE 


The overwhelming superiority of German armament, 
added to all the internal factors | have mentioned, brought 
about the speedy collapse of the Yugoslav army, on which 
high hopes had been pinned by the nation as well as by 
Yugoslavia’s friends among the Western democracies. Disap- 
pointment at the collapse was felt particularly deeply in 
Washington. 

Several American press commentators accused the Presi- 
dent of having intervened in Belgrade with pledges of sup- 
port if the Yugoslav army would revolt against the govern- 
ment. They branded Colonel Donovan as the key figure of 
American activities in Yugoslavia. The Saturday Evening 
Post (May 24, 1941) openly declared that the American 
government was directly involved in the coup d’érat of 
March 27. It charged the Serbian leaders who carried out 
the coup with having yielded to American persuasion, 
which, it said, had succeeded where the British had failed, 
“but in achieving its objective it made American commit- 
ments in the Balkans, the consequences of which are un- 
predictable.” Gloom and dismay followed the unparalleled 
enthusiasm which had been displayed by the American 
government and by public opinion after the overthrow of 
the regency. 

But the greatest tragedy befell the Serbs themselves. 


They saw their army, crowned with glory in the Balkan 
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Wars and in the First World War, surrender to the enemy. 
Such a situation was unprecedented in their long and 
difficult history. They saw their hopes vanish in less than 
two wecks; the country was occupied by the enemy, while 
the greater part of the army had not even had a chance to 
fight. But the worst disaster of all was the destruction of 
the Yugoslav state, for whose foundation Serbia had lost 
in past wars more than 20 per cent of her population. In ten 
days the results of the efforts and sacrifices of many genera- 
tions had been shattered. 

The King, the government, and a few hundred of what 
remained of an army of more than a million men, left the 
country to continue the fight on the side of the Allies from 
abroad. 

But the ordeal had only begun. The Serbian people were 
still to pay untold sacrifices for their decision to remain 
faithful to their traditions and loyal to their friends. 

Ten days after the beginning of the German attack, on 
April 16, the King and the Yugoslav government arrived 
in war-torn Athens, having completed the first lap of their 
thorny journey into exile. There the government issued its 
first official statement on April 19: Yugoslavia would con- 
tinue to fight alongside the Allies until final victory was 
won and the country liberated from its conquerors. 

Meanwhile, President Roosevelt and the United States 
government followed with anxiety the pulverizing attacks 
of the Nazis and the conquest of the Balkans. They were 
surprised at the rapidity of the German advance and even 
more at the unexpectedly swift collapse of organized re- 
sistance in Yugoslavia, which made the shipment of imme- 
diate assistance futile. Nevertheless, they continued to as- 
sure the King and the government of the sympathy of the 
United States. In a telegram from Athens on April 19, 
General Simovich stated that “the messages of sympathy 
for our country which President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill have sent in these difficult days have 
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been received by our people with profound gratitude and 
never will be forgotten.” For the Serbs these messages 
meant that, even if assistance had not reached them in 
time before the attack, it would not be lacking after the 
final victory. 

The official expressions of sympathy were accompanied 
by even warmer messages coming from various sections of 
American public opinion. On April 11 a group of Amer- 
icans prominent in politics, business, church, labor, and 
science signed a manifesto sending a “salute to the Yugo- 
slav people who have chosen to die on their feet, if need 
be, rather than to live on their knees.” They assured the 
people of Yugoslavia of their desire “to give material and 
spiritual evidence of their support of the Yugoslavs in their 
fight for freedom.” The messages received at the legation 
bore the signatures of such men as Wendell Willkie, Wil- 
liam Green, the Presidents of Yale, California, Princeton, 
and Johns Hopkins Universities; the publishers of the New 
York Times, the Des Moines Register and Tribune, and 
the Atlantic Monthly; and many others. 

On April 14 an organization called “American Friends of 
Yugoslavia” was formed under the chairmanship of the 
late Frank L. Polk, as a “tangible demonstration of the 
affection and esteem which the American people have for 
the Yugoslav people because of the magnificent sacrifice 
which they have made in the cause of freedom, a cause 
which the American people have always held to be their 
own.” The task of the organization was “to support and 
strengthen the Yugoslav will to resist by every means at 
our command.” Affirming its creed of universal democracy, 
the first manifesto of the American Friends of Yugoslavia 
stated: “That creed is now being attacked by the powers 
of evil. The Yugoslav people rose to its defense. They fight 
for it against hopeless odds. They are paying the dreadful 
price of defeat. They need our help. They are morally 
entitled to it. We can’t let them down.” 
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In addition to Mr. Polk, the organization included Mr. 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong as Vice-Chairman, Mr. William 
M. Chadbourne as Secretary, Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man, Colonel William J. Donovan, Mr. Wendell Willkie, 
Mr. Thomas J. Watson, Professor James T. Shotwell, Dr. 
Isaiah Bowman, President Charles Seymour, and several 
other distinguished members. When the founders of the 
organization had asked the State Department about the ad- 
visability of its formation, they had been told by the Un- 
dersecretary that “the department greets enthusiastically 
its foundation and expresses its conviction that an associa- 
tion composed of such a group of men will carry out suc- 
cessfully the task it has assigned to itself.” 

Such expressions of sympathy, which seemed to corre- 
spond with the feelings of the American people in general, 
helped to sustain the determination of the Serbs to resist 
the enemy and to convince them that by making the tem- 
porary sacrifice of their freedom they had preserved their 
future and their right to live as a free and independent 
people. 

On April 25 the Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, 
issued a statement saying that the “United States govern- 
ment continues to recognize the government of King 
Peter II as the government of Yugoslavia and the position 
of Mr. Constantin Fotitch as Yugoslav Minister here is not 
affected by the exile of his government.” Furthermore, in 
order to help the Yugoslav government carry out its func- 
tions in exile, the United States government issued orders to 
release the frozen Yugoslav assets. Also, it helped to trans- 
fer the credits belonging to the National Bank of Yugo- 
slavia to the credit of the Yugoslav government so as to 
avoid any legal difficulties which might result from claims 
which could be raised by newly formed central banks un- 
der Nazi control. 

In an answer to a formal note I addressed to the Ameri- 
can government, informing it that “Hungary and Bulgaria 
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had joined in the aggression of the Axis against Yugo- 
slavia,” President Roosevelt issued two proclamations, on 
April 15 and April 24 respectively, branding those coun- 
tries as aggressors and stating that “Hungary [Bulgaria] 
having without provocation attacked Yugoslavia a war 
exists between Hungary [Bulgaria] and Yugoslavia.” 

From Athens, the Yugoslav government on its journey 
into exile went to Jerusalem, where it remained two months 
before going finally to London. From Jerusalem I received 
instructions from the government on April 23 to ask the 
President whether he would be willing to issue a state- 
ment saying that the United States would help toward the 
re-establishment of an independent Yugoslavia when the 
tume came for peace to be restored. I transmitted this re- 
quest immediately to the Undersecretary of State, pointing 
out that such a declaration would greatly encourage the 
peoples of Yugoslavia and give them strength to resist the 
severe regime which the Nazis were imposing on the oc- 
cupied country, especially on Serbia. 

A few days later the Undersecretary informed me that 
President Roosevelt would willingly issue the declaration 
for which the Yugoslav government had asked. He asked 
me whether it would not be a good thing for the President 
to make such a statement to representatives of the most 
important organizations of Americans of Yugoslav de- 
scent. Afterward, if such a plan were adopted, the President 
would receive me to inform me officially of the statement 
he had made, and I would then transmit it to the 
government-in-exile. 

I immediately went into consultation with several 
American-Yugoslav organizations, notably the Serb Na- 
tional Federation, to make the necessary arrangements. I 
suggested that they should form a delegation consisting of 
two members each from the Serb, Croat, and Slovene or- 
ganizations, who would ask to be received by the President 
to express their gratitude to him. The President, I had been 
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assured, would answer by affirming his conunued interest 
in Yugoslavia and by promising his help in restoring her 
independence. I further suggested to the President of the 
Serb National Federation that he ask the Chairman of the 
Croat Fraternal Union to be the spokesman before the 
President. I knew that this little arrangement of “protocol” 
would be somewhat resented by my Serbian friends. But I 
pointed out that, although the Serbs in Yugoslavia far out- 
numbered the Croats, here in the United States the number 
of Croat immigrants was three times greater than the num- 
ber of Serbian immigrants. In view of the difficult situation 
of Yugoslavia and the importance of the statement the 
President was about to make, I asked them to forget their 
grievances. 

With some difficulty, I finally persuaded the leaders of 
the Serb National Federation to follow my suggestion, but 
to my great surprise they shortly informed me that the rep- 
resentative of the Croat Fratcrnal Union had refused to 
join the delegation unless he was informed in advance of 
the contents of the statement to be made by the President. 
He also asked that the delegation to the President be accom- 
panied by the political representative of the Croat Peasant 
party in the United States and, further, that the representa- 
tive of the Belgrade government (meaning the Yugoslav 
Minister to the United States) have nothing to do with the 
delegation. Believing that he misunderstood the purpose of 
the delegation, I tried to clarify it by asking the members 
of the Serbian organization to explain that this was to be a 
delegation of American citizens only, paying respects to 
their President. Consequently, the Yugoslav Minister had 
no place in it, and the representative of the Croat Peasant 
party even less. Furthermore, to ask to be informed in ad- 
vance of the contents of a statement of sympathy for Yugo- 
slavia from the United States of America was a discourtesy 
to Mr. Roosevelt. 

Of course I had kept the government-in-exile informed 
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of all these developments, but, to my great surprise, on 
May 10 I received a telegram from Prime Minister Simo- 
vich instructing me to thank the President for his willing- 
ness once more to show his sympathy for Yugoslavia, but 
telling me “to abandon for the time being the request for 
the statement in view of the difficulties which had arisen 
in forming such a delegation.” And so this carefully 
planned public statement of sympathy for Yugoslavia, 
which would have meant so much to the people in the 
occupied country, was not made. 

This incident was highly characteristic of the deteriora- 
tion of relations between Serbs and Croats as the result of 
the collapse of Yugoslavia, and of the recriminations grow- 
ing out of the question of responsibility for the defeat. Dr. 
Machek, scarcely one week after he had finally joined 
the government of General Simovich, left the cabinet in 
Sarajevo during the retreat and on April 10 returned to 
Zagreb “to be among his people in these difficult days.” He 
arrived in Zagreb while the Yugoslav government was still 
in the country and the struggle with the Axis was at its 
height. That same day, April 10, the Independent State of 
Croatia, with Ante Pavelich at its head, was proclaimed in 
Zagreb. 

When he left the government of General Simovich, of 
which he was still Vice-Premier, Dr. Machek delegated Dr. 
Juray Kryevich to be his substitute and, with Dr. Juray 
Shutey, Minister of Finance, to represent the Croat Peasant 
party. The three other Croat ministers, also members of 
the Croat Peasant party, returned to Zagreb. 

The accession of Dr. Krnyevich, a Croat nationalist, 
known for his lack of sympathy for the Serbs, did not help 
to smooth the already strained relations between the Serbs 
and Croats. The government-in-exile, with its new vice- 
premier, was never able to agree upon a joint statement on 
the war aims of Yugoslavia. Even the simple declaration, 
issued in Athens on April 19, of its intention “to continue 
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the fight on the side of our Allies until final victory,” was 
debated by the government for three days before the mem- 
bers agreed on it. Dr. Krnyevich seemed more interested 
in bringing about the independence of Croatia than in the 
re-establishment of Yugoslavia as a state. 

On May 10, 1941, on instructions from the government- 
in-exile, I lodged a formal protest with the Secretary of 
State against the unlawful creation of the Independent 
State of Croatia by the Nazis. Hitler’s action in destroying 
the juridical status of occupied territory was in flagrant 
violation of international law and the Hague Conventions. 
Therefore, the Yugoslav government refused to recognize 
the existence of the so-called Independent State of Croatia, 
and also protested the action of the Italian government, 
which had formally annexed large sections of the Yugoslav 
Littoral, and the annexations by Bulgaria and Hungary of 
Yugoslav territory in the south and north. 

A single note signed by the Undersecretary of State, 
dated May 24, covered all these protests. In this note, after 
recording the Yugoslav protests, the Undersecretary stated: 
“I desire to thank you for your courtesy in furnishing me 
with this expression of your wishes and to reiterate the 
indignation of this government and the American people 
at the invasion and mutilation of Yugoslavia by various 
member-states of the Tripartite Pact.” 

The Axis and its satellites, Hungary and Bulgaria, treated 
Yugoslavia as if it had ceased to exist legally from the mo- 
ment of the occupation of its territory by their armies. 
They considered Yugoslav national territory as a no man’s 
land and divided it among themselves as spoils of war. 
Germany annexed the greater part of Slovenia, while Italy 
took Western Slovenia (with its capital, Lyublyana), a 
large section of the Adriatic Coast; and the Adriatic Is- 
lands. She made a gift of some southwestern provinces of 
Serbia to her Albanian puppet. For their treacherous at- 
tacks, Bulgaria and Hungary were rewarded with large 
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parts of Serbian territory. Bosnia and Herzegovina were in- 
cluded in the Independent State of Croatia, this was a 
special tribute to Ante Pavelich for the services he had ren- 
dered to the Axis before and during the war against Yugo- 
slavia. Thus the new Independent State of Croatia included 
within its borders a population of more than two million 
Serbs. Montenegro was also made an independent state, 
under the protection of Italy on account of family ties (the 
Queen of Italy was the daughter of Nikola, the last Mon- 
tenegrin King). But because of the fierce opposition of the 
Montenegrin people the Independent State of Montenegro 
was never actually established. The rest of Yugoslav terri- 
tory, which practically corresponded to what had been 
Serbia before the Balkan Wars, constituted a separate unit 
without a definite status and was occupied by German and 
Bulgarian troops. 

The Axis theory that Yugoslavia had ceased to exist 
legally found unexpected support in Soviet Russia. On May 
12, 1941, the Soviets ordered the Yugoslav Minister in Mos- 
cow to close the Yugoslav legation and leave Soviet terri- 
tory, as his mission was now without further objective. 
This Soviet decision came scarcely one month after the 
signing of the treaty of friendship and non-aggression by 
the Soviet and Yugoslav governments. (Incidentally, the 
treaty had been negotiated and signed by the same Yugo- 
slav minister, Dr. Milan Gavrilovich, who was now notified 
that he must leave Soviet territory.) Thus the expulsion of 
the Yugoslav minister from Moscow was the first applica- 
tion of a treaty which obliged the Soviets to “observe a 
policy of friendly relations” toward Yugoslavia in case she 
was attacked by a third power (Article 2 of the Soviet- 
Yugoslav treaty of February 5, 1941). By this obsequious 
action Russia probably hoped to assuage the Fiihrer, who 
had been irritated by the signing of the Soviet-Yugoslav 
treaty. 

In fact, the Fihrer, discussing Soviet policy with Count 
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von Schulenburg on April 28, asked his Ambassador: “What 
devil possessed the Russians to conclude the Friendship 
Pact with Yugoslavia?” He answered his own question by 
saying “that he had the feeling that Russia had wanted to 
frighten us off.” ! Count von Schulenburg, who was a firm 
believer in the Bismarckian theory that it was necessary for 
Germany to have friendly relations with Russia, tried 
vainly to pacify Hitler by saying that this treaty was solely 
a declaration of Russian interest in the Balkans and that 
Russia always tried to counter every act of Germany in the 
Balkans. The Ambassador even dared to say that “Germany 
was probably obligated by the Consultative Pact [the 
Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact] to consult the Russians. Russia, 
to be sure, had no special interest in Yugoslavia, but cer- 
tainly had in the Balkans in principle.” ? He disagreed with 
the Fuhrer’s opinion that Russia wanted to frighten Ger- 
many and considered that the Russians had intended only 
to serve notice of their interest, and had behaved correctly 
by informing Germany of their intentions, Count von 
Schulenburg obviously tried to save the German-Soviet 
treaty of friendship, but without success. The Fihrer’s de- 
cision to attack the Soviet Union was final and the empty 
gesture of expulsion of the Yugoslav minister did not in- 
fluence his determination.® 

Mcanwhile the government-in-exile, after a stay of two 
months in Jerusalem, left the Holy Land for London, 
where they joined the governments-in-exile of other coun- 
tries which were victims of Nazi aggression. Four mem- 
bers of the Yugoslav government, and the Governor of 
autonomous Croatia, who had followed the government 
into exile, came to America in the hope of increasing the 


1 Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, p. 330. 

TIbid., p. 331. 

8 To camouflage somchow their disgraceful behavior toward a helpless 
country, the Soviets also expelled, on the same date and for the same de- 
clared reason, the Norwegian and Belgian ministers, although both of 
these had remained in the Soviet capital for a full year after their re- 
spective countries had been occured by the Nazis. 
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interest of the United States in Yugoslavia. Their arrival 
presented some difficulties, as the United States govern- 
ment, which was still neutral, desired to avoid giving the 
impression of having authorized the establishment in the 
United States of a part of the government-in-exile. To 
avoid this embarrassment the State Department ruled that 
the members of the Yugoslav government must establish 
formal residence in Canada, and that they then might come 
to the United States as visitors for as long as they wished. 

Shortly after his arrival in London, General Simovich 
informed me of King Peter’s desire to pay a visit to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in company with his Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister. While in Jerusalem, the King had re- 
ceived a visit from the President’s son, Mr. James Roose- 
velt, who had brought him a personal message of sympathy 
and friendship from the President, as well as an informal 
invitation to visit the United States. 

When I saw the President on July ro, he spoke of King 
Peter II almost as though he were expressing a paternal 
interest. The President said that he had been deeply inter- 
ested in the young King since the tragic death of his father, 
King Alexander I. Had circumstances permitted, Mr. 
Roosevelt said, he would have wished the young King to 
visit the United States with his mother, Dowager Queen 
Mary. The President asked me to assure the King of his 
sincere friendship, and expressed his admiration for the 
sacrifices the Serbs had made to defend their country. 

After I had reported my conversation with the Presi- 
dent, the Prime Minister requested me to inquire whether 
the King’s visit would be welcome during the summer. On 
July 23, Mr. Sumner Welles informed me that the Presi- 
dent would be very glad to receive the King in September. 
The King’s visit to the United States did not take place, 
however, until the end of June 1942. 
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The government-in-exile, beset by internal difficulues, 
made efforts to adjust itself to the new situation so that 
it could make its contribution to the common war effort. 
The military contribution of Yugoslavia from foreign soil 
was, unfortunately, bound to remain modest, since a very 
small number of men had succeeded in escaping from the 
country after the German invasion. They numbered less 
than one thousand, of which about three hundred airmen 
and a like number of navy men could be counted as fight- 
ing personnel. 

The government’s political activities were further ham- 
pered by personal differences between Prime Minister 
Simovich and other members of the cabinet. After several 
weeks of bitter internal controversies, General Simovich 
was forced to resign. He was replaced at the head of the 
government, on January 2, 1942, by the Vice-President, 
Professor Slobodan Yovanovich, former rector of the Uni- 
versity of Belgrade, whose personal prestige was very high 
with all Serbian political parties. A man of no known party 
affiliation, a scholarly historian of wide reputation in 
Europe, he was considered by the Serbs to be a staunch 
defender of democracy and a true interpreter of their polit- 
ical ideology. They sincerely welcomed his elevation to the 
post of prime minister, and it was believed that with his 
prestige he would restore the authority of the government 
both at home and abroad. 
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But the appointment of a new prime minister did not 
remove the difficulues of the government-in-exile. The 
strained relations berween the Serbs and Croats grew more 
bitter because of the tragedy in Yugoslavia and the events 
which followed the country’s dismemberment by the Axis. 

The Serbs resented the attitude which the Croats had 
shown during the war, particularly the desertion and trea- 
son of a great number of Ustashi officers. The lack of Croat 
cooperation in a policy against the Axis also led the Serbs 
to believe that it would be difficult for the two peoples to 
live together again in the same state. The Croat ministers 
of the government-in-exile concentrated their efforts on 
the assertion of Croat national individuality and the Croats’ 
right to independence, instead of devoting their endeavors 
to the liberation and re-establishment of a Yugoslavia in 
which the problems of both Serbs and Croats would be 
solved by agreement among freely elected representatives 
of the people. Even the proclamation of the Independent 
State of Croatia, with Mussolini’s hireling Ante Pavelich at 
its head, was never publicly denounced or condemned by 
Croat members of the government-in-exile. 

Relations were especially embittered by the news of the 
wholesale massacre of the Serbs in Pavelich’s state. Immedi- 
ately after the occupation of Yugoslavia we had begun to 
receive reports of the regime of terror which the Nazis 
were imposing on the Serbian people. This was not surpris- 
ing, in view of the hatred Hitler had displayed toward the 
Serbs because of their defiance of the Nazis and their re- 
pudiation of the Tripartite Pact. But the information which 
reached us in midsummer from the Independent State of 
Croatia showed that the atrocities of the Pavelich regime 
surpassed in horror anything which even the Nazis had 
committed. 

On August 19, 1941, the Chief of the Balkan Desk in the 
State Department gave me a report which had just been 
received “from a very reliable source in Yugoslavia.” Pre- 
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senting the facts coldly, it stated that Pavelich and his 
Ustashi organization were engaged in “a comprchensive 
policy of extermination of the Serbian race in the Inde- 
pendent State of Croatia.” In several specifically named 
localities every Serb had been killed. The murders had been 
committed in the most atrocious manner. Often the 
Ustashis (patterned after Hitler’s SS organization) used 
hammers, with which they crushed the skulls of their vic- 
ums. They cut off the arms or legs of many of them. They 
pulled out the eyes of some, and threw the victims, sull 
alive, into caves. Sometimes the Ustashis placed their vic- 
ums in single file, one behind the other, so as to be able to 
kill as many as possible with a single bullet. Those who 
were only wounded were cast intc a cave along with the 
dead. In certain localities hand-grenades were hurled at 
Serbs who had been gathered by force into groups. “It can 
be said,” the report ended, “that of all the means used .. . 
to exterminate the Serbs, the last was the least inhuman.” 

Wherever there were Serbs within the Independent State 
of Croatia (and there were more than two million of them), 
they became the target of persecution and cruelty. The 
Ustashis first aimed at the elimination of Serbian cultural, 
religious, and economic leaders. The Serbian Orthodox 
Metropolitan in Zagreb, Monseigneur Dositey, who in 
World War I was tortured by the Bulgarians, was among 
the first victims of the rage of the Ustashis. They exposed 
him to the most humiliating and unprintable treatment, al- 
most beat him to death, and then expelled him to Belgrade, 
where he died from the effects of the maltreatment. Two 
other Serbian Orthodox Bishops, Monseigneur Platon of 
Banya Luka, and Monseigneur Sava, the venerable octoge- 
narian Bishop of Plashki, were murdered in a most cruel 
manner. Bishop Platon was thrown alive into a pond, where 
he was prodded to death, and Bishop Sava was garroted by 
his assassins. 

On June 23, 1941, Viktor Gutich, Ustashi Governor of 
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Western Bosnia, a region with a predominantly Serbian 
population, made a speech at Banya Luka announcing this 
policy officially. He told his listeners that the Poglavnik had 
decided to make Banya Luka the capital of Croatia, but 
that before that could be done the city would have to be 
“thoroughly cleansed of Serbian dirt.” Gutich announced 
that he was going to proceed immediately with the task 
assigned to him and that he would use an “iron broom” 
until Banya Luka and the Krayina (Western Bosnia) had 
been cleansed of the last Serb. He said that he would show 
no mercy, and ordered everyone to refrain from asking for 
mercy for anyone and to carry out the Poglavnik’s orders 
joyfully. “The roads will yearn for Serbs but there will be 
no more Serbs,” ended Gutich, alluding to an old Serbian 
saying about the Turks during the time of the Serbian rev- 
olution against the Ottoman Empire. 

Following Gutich’s speech, hell broke loose. From one 
end of the Independent State of Croatia to the other there 
was a free-for-all mass killing of innocent and disarmed 
Serbs. Before the massacres started, the Serbs in the Inde- 
pendent State of Croatia were ordered, under penalty of 
death for failure, to surrender all arms in their possession. 
There was almost a competition between various Ustashi 
governors and leaders as to who would receive an award 
from Pavelich for the most efficient work. The reports we 
subsequently received gave even more appalling pictures 
than the first of the gruesome cruelty with which Pavelich’s 
orders were carried out. They gave such horrible details 
that they were considered unbelievable, even in a world 
which was already accustomed to the atrocities perpetrated 
by the Nazis. 

In Western Croatia the Serbian population of the cities 
of Glina, Sisak, Karlovatz, and Petrinya, were herded into 
an improvised prison. From this prison one night a group of 
from five to six hundred men, women, and children were 


packed into the Serbian Orthodox church at Glina, and 
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every one was slaughtered by the Ustashis with guns, dag- 
gers, and sledge hammers, under the direction of the local 
authorities, who stood in the choir loft. When the last of 
the victims had been murdered, the church was set on fire. 

In the small Bosnian city of Sanski Most, in romantic 
mountainous country, where I had spent so many happy 
vacation days with my wife’s family, more than two thou- 
sand Serbs from that city and the surrounding villages were 
murdered by the same barbarous methods. The executions 
started on August 1, 1941, and lasted three full days. None 
of the Serbs from Sanski Most escaped alive. In this butch- 
ery, seven close relatives of my wife found their deaths. 
In the neighboring city of Klyuch, thirty kilometers from 
Sanski Most, another two thousand Serbs fell, as victims 
of Ustashi killers, on September 1, 1941. 

Reports from all over the Independent State of Croatia— 
from Bosnia, Herzegovina, Lika, Baniya, and Kordun, all 
provinces with large Serbian populations—repeated almost 
identically the story of the extermination of the Serbs. To 
the civilized world, inspired by the Christian concept of 
life, the reports seemed incredible; it was inconceivable 
that human beings could display such bestiality, having no 
mercy for women, children, or the crippled. Yet there is 
too much weight of evidence in well-documented fact to 
enable us to discount these stories wholly. 

Onc of the most ghastly episodes of this savage pogrom, 
and one which it would be very difficult to accept as 
true were it not that so many equally horrible facts have 
been proved, is reported by the Italian author, Curzio 
Malaparte, in his well-known book, Kaputt.' In the chapter 
entitled “A Basket of Oysters,” Malaparte tells of two visits 
which he made to Pavelich in his palace in Zagreb. On the 
first visit, the Poglavnik impressed him almost as a good, even 
magnanimous man, who was determined to rule his people 


1Translated from the Italian by Cesare Foligno (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1946). 
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with justice and kindness. While he listened to him Mala- 
parte thought: “This is the terrorist who was responsible 
for the murder of King Alexander of Yugoslavia, the man 
on whose conscience rests Barthou’s death. I was inclined 
to believe that, perhaps, while unhesitatingly councenancing 
extreme methods for the defense of his people’s freedom, he 
was horrified by bloodshed. He was a good-natured man, 
I mused, a simple and generous man.” 

A few months later Malaparte again visited Pavelich, in 
the company of the Italian Minister to Croatia, Raffaele 
Casertano. Pavelich told them: “The Croatian people wish 
to be ruled with goodness and justice. And I am here to 
provide them.” Malaparte continues: “While he spoke, I 
gazed at a wicker basket on the Poglavnik’s desk. The lid 
was slightly raised and the basket seemed to be filled with 
mussels, or shelled oysters—as they are occasionally dis- 
played in the windows of Fortnum and Mason in Piccadilly 
in London. Casertano looked at me and winked, ‘Would 
you like a nice oyster stew?’ ‘Are they Dalmatian oysters?’ 
I asked the Poglavnik. Ante Pavelich removed the lid from 
the basket and revealed the mussels, that slimy and jelly- 
like mass, and he said smiling, with that good-natured smile 
of his, ‘It is a present from my loyal Ustashis. Forty pounds 
of human eyes.’ ” 

We continued to receive further reports from different 
parts of the Pavelich state of Croatia. In the city of Dubrov- 
nik, known for its charm, ancient history, and peaceful at- 
mosphere, Ustashi leaders were seen walking on the main 
street wearing large leather belts adorned with ears, noses, 
and eyes from their Serbian victims. This gruesome picture 
was repeated in many other cities; such belts seemed to be 
the favorite apparel of the Ustashis, who could thus show 
how efficiently they had carried out the orders of their 
Poglavnik. Thousands of corpses were dumped into the 
Sava River, which flows into the Danube at Belgrade, with 
the inscription “Visa for Serbia” on tags around their necks. 
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The river, which had been popular with Belgrade swim- 
mers, became so contaminated by these corpses that access 
to its beaches was prohibited by the German occupiers 
during the whole summer of 1941. 

Tens of thousands of Serbs who were not massacred out- 
right in their home towns were sent to a concentration 
camp at Jasenovatz on the main railroad line from Belgrade 
to Zagreb, where they were destroyed in the most barbaric 
manner. The Nazi executioners of Dachau, Osowiec, and 
Mauthausen could envy the record of their pupils at the 
Jasenovatz camp. While the Nazi policy of extermination 
of the Jews was shrouded in mystery during the war, and 
the facts about it not fully known until after the victory, 
Croat ministers and officials of the Independent State of 
Croatia made no secret of their planned policy of exter- 
mination of the Serbs living within the Croatian borders. 

Speaking at a banquet at Gospich on June 6, 1941, Dr. 
Mile Budak, one of Pavelich’s principal lieutenants, at that 
time Minister of Education, said: “One-third of the Serbs 
we shall kill, another we shall deport, and the last we shall 
force to embrace the Roman Catholic religion and thus melt 
them into Croats.” (In 1942 Mile Budak was appointed 
Minister of Croatia to Germany. In a conversation with 
Ulrich von Hassell on June 2, 1942, “he made no bones 
about having participated indirectly in the assassination of 
King Alexander I.”)? 

The Minister of Justice, Mirko Puk, at a public meeting 
in Krizhevtsi on July 6, 1941, stated: “The Serbs came to 
our parts with the Turkish hordes as refuse of the Balkans. 
We cannot allow two peoples to rule in our country. There 
is one God and one ruling people and they are the Croatian 
people. Those who came here two to three hundred years 
ago must go back where they came from.” Another Pave- 
lich minister, Milovan Zhanich, had spoken in a similar 
vein on June 5, in the following words: “We the Ustashis 

2 Von Hassell, op. cit, p. 262. 
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know very well that so long as the question of the Serbs 
is not completely solved, there will be no peace in this 
country. This is to be the country of Croats and nobody 
else. We are not keeping this as a state secret; such is the 
official policy of this State.” 

While the massacres in Western Bosnia were going on, 
Viktor Gutich made another speech, at a meeting at Banya 
Luka, in which he shouted: “Remember that the Serbs have 
been our gravediggers. Exterminate them whenever you see 
them and the blessing for your deeds will come from our 
Poglavnik and also from me!” 

Thus the extermination of the Serbs became an official 
and openly proclaimed policy of the Independent State of 
Croatia. A conservative estimate of the number of Serbs 
destroyed would amount to the appalling figure of six 
hundred thousand. 

The destruction of the economic, cultural, and social in- 
stitutions of the Serbs in the Independent State of Croatia 
occurred simultaneously with the massacres. Serbian 
churches, hundreds of them, were either set on fire, as was 
the beautiful cathedral in Banya Luka, or were turned into 
“Croat halls” or recreation centers. Other churches were 
used as stables, barns, or warehouses, while Serbian schools 
and other cultural institutions shared the same fate. Famous 
Serbian monasteries in the hills of Frushka Gora, some of 
them dating as far back as the fourteenth century, were 
robbed of everything they contained. Works of art and 
priceless documents pertaining to Serbian history were mer- 
cilessly destroyed, while every last one of the monks was 
killed. The palace of the Serbian Patriarch in Karlovtsi, 
containing one of the most complete Serbian libraries, was 
razed. The barbaric destruction of centuries-old Serbian 
religious institutions drew a protest from the Bulgarian 
Metropolitan of Sofia. Although Bulgaria was a Croatian 
ally and another Axis puppet, the Metropolitan could not 
suppress his indignation; he lodged a strong protest even at 
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the risk of disturbing good relations between Croatia and 
Bulgaria. 

The private property of all Serbs, real estate as well as 
personal belongings, was either confiscated by the state or 
given as rewards to the Ustashis who had the best records 
of killing Serbs. About three hundred thousand Serbs suc- 
ceeded in escaping from the Independent State of Croatia 
into mutilated Serbia and arrived without any belongings 
save the clothing they wore. They were the first to give eye- 
witness accounts of the monstrous massacres of their rela- 
tives and friends by the Ustashis. 

The threat of Pavelich’s Minister of Education, Mile 
Budak, to “force the remaining one-third of the Serbs to 
embrace the Roman Catholic religion,” was carried out with 
the same efficiency as the massacres. At the meeting of the 
Croat parliament on February 25, 1942, the Minister of 
Justice and Cults officially stated that “the Independent 
State of Croatia cannot and will not recognize the Serbian 
Orthodox Church.” The Ustashi assembly enthusiastically 
and unanimously approved the bill outlawing the religion 
of the Serbs who composed one-third of the whole popula- 
tion of the Croat state. The Serbs who had escaped mas- 
sacre were converted en masse by Catholic priests who 
were themselves members of the Ustashi organization. The 
conversions of Orthodox Serbs were so numerous that the 
Council of Croatian Catholic Bishops had to take measures 
to make certain that they were performed in a manner con- 
forming with the rules of the Catholic Church. 

The Serbs had belonged to the Orthodox faith since the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Without being fanatic 
or bigoted, they are deeply attached to their religion; it 
has become a part of their national feeling. In many dis- 
tricts they have lived peacefully alongside the Catholics 
for centuries, and there is no record of any considerable 
number of conversions to Catholicism. Yet the Council of 
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Croat Catholic Bishops, while taking no measures to dis- 
suade Pavelich from his policy of forcible conversion, in 
its decree of December 17, 1941, stated that “the Church 
should retain sole and exclusive jurisdiction in issuing neces- 
sary prescriptions.” In order to promote further conver- 
sions, which certainly were in no case the result of a change 
in religious beliefs, the Council of Croat Catholic Bishops 
issued directives the same day for the creation of a 
“psychological basis among the Serbian Orthodox fol- 
lowers.” According to these directives, the Serbs should be 
guaranteed “not only civil rights but in particular they 
should be guarantced the right of personal freedom and the 
right to hold property” after conversion. 

To achieve the complete destruction of the Serbian Or- 
thodox Church, Pavelich’s regime created in June 1942 a 
“Croat Orthodox Church” with a former Russian Bishop, 
Hermogenos, at its head. This church had to care for the 
few remaining Serbs who miraculously escaped both the 
massacres and conversion to Catholicism. 

The pogroms proceeded with unabated fury from the 
middle of June until the end of September 1941. They 
were continued sporadically, especially in the eastern prov- 
inces of Croatia, where the wave of mass-killing did not 
start until August 1942. In the province of Srem, a rich 
lowland between the Sava and Danube Rivers, thirty thou- 
sand Serbs were killed in the summer of 1942 alone. By 
the fall of 1942, the policy of “cleansing” Croatia of Serbs, 
“refuse from the Balkans,” was practically completed. 

As the news of more and more massacres of Serbs be- 
came known, the relations between the Serbs and Croats 
in the government-in-exile, and between Americans of 
Serbian descent and those of Croat origin, became strained 
until they almost reached the breaking point. Although the 
authenticity of the reports could hardly be questioned, the 
Croat ministers in the government-in-exile flatly denied 
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their truth. They put the blame on the Nazis, who, the 
Croats said, exaggerated the Ustashi atrocities in order to 
widen and deepen the chasm between the Serbs and Croats. 

After the first report had been received by the State De- 
partment in August 1941, the government-in-exile obtained 
a detailed account of the atrocities in a copy of a memo- 
randum, secretly sent to London from the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Synod in Belgrade. In the memorandum, which was 
originally addressed to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
German Forces in Serbia, the Synod described in detail the 
massacres committed by the Ustashis. The memorandum 
pleaded with the German Commander-in-Chief, General 
Dankelmann, “as the German representative and as a hu- 
man being, to take immediate steps to stop these bloody 
persecutions and the annihilation of the Serbian people in 
the Croat state, which had been created by the German 
armed forces,” and begged him “not to permit the respon- 
sibility for these atrocities to fall upon the heads of the 
German people or these infamous deeds of the Ustashi 
criminals to throw a shadow of reflection upon the honor 
of the German people or the German soldier who is al- 
ways high-minded, honorable, and heroic.” 

The Synod’s memorandum, presented to General Dan- 
kelmann at the end of August 1941, was brought to London 
in October by a Serbian physician, an important member of 
the Serbian Agrarian party. Although his bona fides were 
closely examined and established beyond doubt, the Doctor 
and the Synod were immediately accused by the Croat mem- 
bers of the government and by their friends in the United 
States of being Nazi tools whose function was to sow discord 
among the Allies, and the information in the memorandum 
was labeled false. The Synod was especially criticized for 
its reference to the German soldier as being “high-minded, 
honorable, and heroic.” 

In the face of the appalling disaster which had befallen 
the Serbian people in the Independent State of Croatia, the 
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Serbian Church had appealed to the only authority which 
could stop the massacres and save the Serbs from complete 
extermination. The language of this appeal denoted anguish 
far more than servility toward the occupier. During the 
centuries-long enslavement of the Serbs by the Turks, the 
Serbian Church, which had remained the only national au- 
thority during those dark centuries, had had to resign itself 
to appeal even to the sultans to stop the excesses of the 
Janissaries against the Serbian nation. The feeling of the 
Serbian Church toward the Nazis had been clearly demon- 
strated before and during the coup détat of March 27, 
1941, when the Patriarch of the Serbian Orthodox Church, 
His Holiness Gavrilo, refused the request of the Regent to 
give the Church’s support to the signing of the Tripartite 
Pact. As soon as the coup d’état was accomplished, the 
Patriarch celebrated a solemn Te Deum in the Cathedral 
of Belgrade, giving his blessing to King Peter II and the new 
regime. The attitude of the Patriarch was unreservedly sup- 
ported by all the bishops and clergy of the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church. The brutal methods of the German occupa- 
tion, which did not spare the Church, had intensified the 
attitude of the Church toward the Nazis. If the Synod had 
resigned itself to making a humiliating démarche to the 
German Commander-in-Chief, it was only for the sake of 
saving what could still be saved. The unfortunate reference 
to the German soldier as “high-minded, honorable, and 
heroic” was made only in the hope of moving the Nazi 
Commander-in-Chief in Serbia. 

The government-in-exile, faced with these distressing 
reports, could not remain silent and simply ignore them. 
It had to inform the Allies and request their support and 
influence to prevent further massacres. But the Croat 
ministers were opposed to a representation to the Allies 
which would deal only with the Pavelich persecution of 
the Serbs. After protracted and heated discussions on the 
subject, the cabinet finally agreed to send a memorandum 
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to the Allies in which the Ustashi atrocities were cited to- 
gether with those committed by the Germans and their 
satellites in Yugoslavia. 

In the memorandum Pavelich was accused of having sent 
to concentration camps “all men prominent in cultural and 
political activiues—both Serbs and Croats—who failed to 
join the Pavelich movement.” The indescribable atrocities 
perpetrated by the Ustashis against the Serbs were men- 
tioned almost casually; but at the same time it was affirmed 
that “Pavelich has no support among the Croats, who are 
still in their great majority loyal to their legitimate leader.” 
In a compromise with the Croat members it was agreed 
that the memorandum of the government could be accom- 
panied by several enclosures giving details of crimes com- 
mitted by the Axis and each of its satellites. One of these 
enclosures deale with the Pavelich atrocities. 

This compromise, far from improving the relations be- 
tween the Serb and Croat members of the government, 
gave the Serbs another reason for resentment. Acting on 
the instructions of the government, I sent the memoran- 
dum to President Roosevelt on December 5, 1941, request- 
ing him to give me an opportunity to submit personally 
more information on this tragic subject. Because of the 
press of affairs after the Japanese attack on Pear] Harbor 
on December 7, Mr. Roosevelt did not receive me until 
December 20. Notwithstanding his preoccupation with the 
Pacific war, the President remained with me for more than 
half an hour. He had read the memorandum I had sent him 
and was deeply shocked by the atrocities perpetrated 
against the Serbs. He assured me of his great sympathy for 
them, spoke with admiration of the resistance, reports of 
which were coming in daily, and expressed his conviction 
that after this war “the Serbs will rise again as a great 
people.” 

He then asked me how, after such horrible crimes, we 
could expect to live in the future in the same state with 
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the Croats. I replied that I hoped the Croats would disasso- 
ciate themselves from Pavelich and the Ustashis by affirm- 
ing solemnly that they, the Croatian people, would be the 
first to ask that the Ustashis be exemplarily punished. The 
President further told me that since the Independent State 
of Croatia had declared war upon the United States, there 
was nothing that he could do at the present moment but 
denounce the crimes. After the victory was won, everyone 
would receive “his due reward,” the President said. 

The news of the massacres in Croatia left a profound im- 
pression both on Serbian émigrés to the United States and 
on Americans of Serbian descent. The newspaper Srbobran 
(the official organ of the Serb National Federation, pub- 
lished daily in Pittsburgh, in the Serbian language) carried 
on November 6, 1941, the full text of the memorandum of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church to General Dankelmann, with 
a list of the names of the victims. The effect of horror on 
Americans of Serbian descent was the greater as most of 
them were originally from the regions now included in the 
Independent State of Croatia and found in the list of vic- 
ums names of their closest relatives—in some instances par- 
ents, brothers, and sisters—or of very dear friends. For them 
it was not a list of unknown victims, but something which 
was very near their hearts. The Croats were stunned by the 
publication of the information regarding the massacres, 
but, unfortunately, they proffered no expression of sym- 
pathy to the bereaved Serbs. 

The Governor of Croatia, Dr. Ivan Subasich, who had 
come to the United States with four members of the Yugo- 
slay government, remained silent also. On November 16, 
1941, he was scheduled to make his first public address at 
a mass meeting of Americans of Croat descent in Pitts- 
burgh, sponsored by the Croat Fraternal Union. Realizing 
the deep cleavage which the news of the massacres had 
created between the Serbs and Croats, I visited the Gover- 
nor of Croatia twice in succession, on November 9g and 10, 
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and pleaded with him to take the coming opportunity at 
Pittsburgh to denounce publicly the monstrous crimes of 
Pavelich and his Ustashis. 

Dr. Subasich, in contrast to the other Croat members of 
the government-in-exile, had frequently made statements 
of his attachment to Yugoslavia and had spoken of autono- 
mous Croatia as an integral part of the larger state. I felt 
strongly that if the Croats did not make one gesture of sym- 
pathy toward the Serbs in those difficult times, the very re- 
establishment of Yugoslavia after the war might be seri- 
ously jeopardized. 

At the meeting in Pittsburgh, on November 16, 1941, Dr. 
Subasich did make such a statement: “Before God, before 
our Allies and before the whole world,” he said, “I protest 
against the fact that our centuries-old enemies, who are 
also the enemies of humanity, have usurped for evil pur- 
poses the holy name of the Croat people and Croatia and 
have given it to the murder organization of the hireling 
Fuhrer Pavelich at the moment when he and his Ustashis 
are perpetrating the greatest crimes against our brother peo- 
ple the Serbs and against those heroic Croatians who are 
defending the honor and pride of the Croatian people. The 
Croatian people will wash clean its honor and will bring 
balsam to the wounded breast of its brother people.” * 

But the same evening, at a banquet given in his honor by 
the Croat Fraternal Union, Dr. Subasich waved a telegram 
he had received in the period between the two gatherings 
from Juray Krnyevich, Vice-President of the government, 
and Juray Shutey, Croat Minister of Finance in the London 
government. He read to the cheering audience the telegram 
in which the Croat ministers informed him that: “The so- 
called document published in Srbobran, a telegram sent to 
our government with information about the tragic events, 
is entirely forged by chauvinists in the Middle East and 


* David Martin, Aly Betrayed (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1946), p. 51. 
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contains completely groundless attacks on the Croatian 
people and the Catholic Church. This document, which was 
published in violation of the decision taken at the meeting 
of the government, docs not coincide with the telegram 
subsequently received from our Minister in Turkey. Our 
greetings to you and the entire Croatian people in the 
United States and Canada. Krnyevich, Shutey.” 

Later Mr. [liya Shumenkovich, then our Ambassador to 
Turkey, emphaucally stated that he never sent such a tele- 
gram. Quite to the contrary, in his subsequent telegrams 
Mr. Shumenkovich not only confirmed the first reports but 
gave more details about the crimes, which mounted in num- 
ber as the days passed. 

Thus, with his two contradictory statements, Subasich 
only made things worse and added fuel to the fire of exas- 
perated spirits. 

The Croat ministers in London, on their part, refused 
the plea of their Serbian colleagues to take an open and 
frank attitude toward the Pavelich terror. In their regular 
radio broadcast over the BBC network to the Croatian peo- 
ple, they never condemned the crimes of Pavelich and his 
hirelings, nor the creation and establishment of the Inde- 
pendent State of Croatia, carved out of Yugoslavia by the 
Axis at the expense of the Serbs. In their narrow- 
mindedness they probably feared that by admitting the 
crimes of the Ustashis they would weaken the position of 
the Croatian people and mortgage their own political 
future. 

Even the eloquent denunciation of those crimes by some 
distinguished Croats could not induce the Croat members 
of the government-in-exile to join in the condemnation. 
For instance, Prvislav Grisogono, a member of a former 
Yugoslav government, later Yugoslav Minister in Warsaw 
and Prague, who during the war took refuge in Belgrade, 
wrote a letter to Monseigncur Stepinatz, Archbishop of 
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Zagreb, pleading with him to intervene in order to prevent 
further massacres. The letter, the contents of which were 
known to the Yugoslav government-in-exile, had no effect 
upon the Croat members. 

Another Croat, Dr. Frano Cvjetisa, Yugoslav Minister 
in Brazil, insisted vainly in a letter addressed to Dr. Suba- 
sich that he, as a Croat, denounce the crimes “for the sake 
of the honor of the Croats.” 

Srbobran, expressing the deeply wounded feelings of the 
American Serbs, continued to denounce Pavelich’s crimes, 
as well as the attitude of the Croat leaders. Croat propa- 
ganda in the United States continued to emphasize the story 
that reports of massacres of the Serbs were Axis inventions, 
intended to divide Americans of different descents in order 
to impair the war effort, and the Croats continued to accuse 
the Serbs of working, knowingly or unknowingly, to help 
Hitler. The relations between American descendants of 
these two peoples, which were never close nor intimate, 
worsened and became almost hostile. 

So great was the dissension that the American govern- 
ment became seriously worried for fear that it might en- 
danger domestic peace in the United States and hamper the 
war effort. Several government agencies—the Departments 
of State, Justice, and War; and the Office of War Informa- 
tion—finally called a meeting in Washington on September 
12, 1942, of Americans of Yugoslav descent. At this meet- 
ing representatives of various Yugoslav organizations were 
asked to sign a pledge ‘‘to follow the lead of the American 
government working for the unity of all Americans, re- 
gardless of national or racial extraction, in the vital task of 
winning this war for freedom and to oppose all efforts to 
set Americans of Yugoslav extraction against each other.” 

The leaders of the Croats signed the pledge. The leaders 
of the Serbian organization, however, while assuring the ad- 
ministration that the high sense of patriotism and duty in- 
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herent in the American Serbs would prevent them from 
doing anything harmful to the war effort or detrimental 
to their new country, refused, saying that they had already 
taken the oath of allegiance when becoming American cit- 
zens. 
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OCCUPATION TERROR 


Every day information reaching us from occupied Yugo- 
slavia brought new details of the ruthlessness and brutality 
of the Axis invaders. Hitler’s hatred of the nation which 
had dared to defy him by refusing to become an Axis satel- 
lite reached its full expression after the occupation and dis- 
memberment of the country. The regime he imposed on 
Serbia was patterned after the regime previously imposed 
on Poland and was carried out with the same brutality. 
Concentration camps, slaughter of the innocent civilian 
population, extermination of the Jews, wholesale plunder 
of the rich lands, looting of the cities with complete dis- 
regard for private property—all these were features of the 
Nazi regime of occupation in the helpless country. In order 
to intimidate the population and to make it resign itself to 
bow to Nazi rule, Hitler ordered hangings in the public 
squares of cities and villages of patriots known for their 
anti-German attitude. The German Command in Serbia 
issued proclamations declaring that for every German sol- 
dier killed, one hundred Serbian civilians would be put to 
death. This monstrous threat was carried out to the letter 
in many instances; the cities of Kraguyevatz and Kralyevo 
were the scenes of the most gruesome examples. 

On October 20, 1941, a detachment of German soldiers 
was ambushed near the city of Kraguyevatz, and twenry- 
six Germans were killed. The next day the German com- 
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mandant of Kraguyevatz, a town of less than thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants, gave orders to encircle the city and block 
all streets and highways leading to and from it. German 
soldiers then thoroughly searched every house in the city 
for male adults and drove them in separate groups to the 
outskirts of Kraguyevatz. Among those taken were men 
from every walk of life: priests, professors, doctors, law- 
yers, teachers, businessmen, and workmen. As the Germans, 
in spite of their search, were unable to collect twenty-six 
hundred victims from the adult male population, they took 
boys from the two highest grades of high school. The pris- 
oners believed they were being herded together to be sent 
to concentration camps. But the next day the Nazis began di- 
viding them up into smaller groups which were then sent to 
the fair grounds near Kraguyevatz, where they were merci- 
lessly mowed down with machine guns. 

The slaughter of these twenty-six hundred innocent 
victims was supervised by the German commandant of 
Kraguyevatz, Zimmerman. Nazi soldiers assigned to the 
gruesome task had to be given alcoholic liquors to sustain 
their nerves. The plea of the high school principal, Voyislav 
Pantelich, to spare the lives of the high school boys, was 
ignored by the Nazi brutes, and the youngsters were piti- 
lessly killed, some of them still carrying their school books. 
One of these boys shouted to the Nazi executioners: “Kill 
us if you wish, but German despots can never conquer us 
free Serbs! Long live Serbia, long live King Peter!” ! 

In the little city of Kralyevo (population about twenty 
thousand) six thousand people from the city and from 
neighboring villages were killed by the Germans in fulfill- 
ment of their appalling threat. 

In the province of Machva in Northwestern Serbia, one 
of the richest regions of the country, the population re- 
volted against German authority. To crush the revolt the 


1R. H. Markham, Tito’s Imperial Communism (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1947), p. 92. 
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Germans ordered a punitive expedition consisting of several 
motorized units, with tanks, artillery, machine guns, and 
even air support. Scores of cities and prosperous villages 
were utterly destroyed by this Strafexpedition, in which 
Pavelich Ustashi units, brought from across the Sava River, 
also took part. By the end of September 1941, in this prov- 
ince alone, sixteen thousand persons had been killed and 
thousands of able-bodied men had been sent to forced labor 
in Germany. In many localities there was not one male 
left. 

To regulate these mass killings, German Headquarters 
in Serbia issued on October 28, 1941, instructions which 
stipulated the following rules, according to the Reader's 
Digest of June 1943: 


A. When a large number of persons have to be dealt with 
they are to be distributed for shooting among units. 

B. The bodies are to be buried in sufficiently deep graves. 
Burning of bodies is to cease. The placing of flowers on graves 
by the population is forbidden. 

C. In the case of mass executions it is allowed to cause the 
hostages to kneel with their faces towards the graves. 

D. Shooting of large numbers is to be carried out in groups 
of five to eight, one after the other. Those to be shot must 
have their legs tied. 

E. Articles of clothing (including footwear and personal ef- 
fects of those shot) will on no account be given to the local 
population. They are to be handed to the appropriate military 
authorities. 


Several concentration camps were established in Serbia, 
where hostages were herded waiting their turns to be exe- 
cuted in reprisal for Germans killed or for sabotage, or 
waiting to be sent to German labor camps. Two of the most 
notorious of these concentration camps were located in the 
suburbs of Belgrade. In one, known as the Saymishte (fair 
grounds), on the left bank of the Sava River, practically all 
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of the Jewish population of the capital, numbering about 
seven thousand, was exterminated. The other camp was in 
the southern suburb of Belgrade, at Banyitsa, and served as 
the main prison for hostages. Its population varied from ten 
to twenty thousand, most of them loyal supporters of the 
resistance, and authoritative reports have established that 
not less than seventy thousand people from the camp of 
Banyitsa alone were massacred by the Nazis during the 
German occupation of Serbia. The camps were run on the 
pattern of Dachau, Mauthausen, and other ill-famed Ger- 
man concentration camps. 

The Hungarian and Bulgarian armies which shared in 
the occupation of Serbia united in the common aim of ex- 
terminating the Serbian populations. 

The Hungarian army, in spite of the treaty of perpetual 
friendship signed only a few weeks earlier by Yugoslavia 
and Hungary, distinguished itself in the persecution and 
massacre of the Serbian population of Voyvodina, which 
Hungary had annexed, contrary to all principles of inter- 
national law. As the Hungarians moved into Yugoslavia, in 
the wake of the Nazi advance, they engaged in the mass 
murder of Serbian hostages in the cities of Novi Sad (capi- 
tal of the province), Srbobran, Subotica, Irig, and others. 
The massacres were preceded by horrible torture of the 
victims, especially of Serbian leaders and of intellectuals. 
The terror continued even after the Hungarian army had 
established its authority over the province. The most bru- 
tal massacres took place on Serbian Orthodox Christmas 
(January 7, 1942), when the Hungarian army generals 
Verez Lajos and Bayo Ferencz rivalled the most blood- 
thirsty of their Nazi colleagues. On this great Christian 
holiday the whole Serbian population of the large villages 
of Zabalj and Churug was executed in retaliation for actions 
in the defense of Serbian girls kidnapped from those vil- 
lages by Hungarian troops and destined for military broth- 
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els. The news of the massacres in Zabalj and Churug spread 
unrest in the whole province, and the Hungarian mili 
authorities, as a precautionary measure, killed at least fif- 
teen thousand Serbs and Jews in the city of Novi Sad and 
vicinity alone between January 23 and January 27, 1942. 
In many instances the massacres were accompanied by 
unheard-of atrocities, such as putting groups of live vicums 
into the icy waters of the frozen Danube through holes cut 
in the ice especially for this purpose. 

Even the Hungarian government had to admit that the 
military authorities in Voyvodina acted rashly, but it ex- 
cused the action as an effort to prevent attacks by under- 
ground forces. 

The Bulgarian troops also gave a helping hand to their 
Nazi masters in “cleaning up” Eastern and Southern Serbia. 
Bulgaria, like Hungary, was bound to Yugoslavia by a 
treaty of eternal friendship. Forgetting two treacherous at- 
tacks on Serbia by Bulgaria, in 1913 and 1915, the Serbs 
had made sincere efforts to establish close and friendly rela- 
tions with their eastern neighbor after World War I. The 
conclusion of the treaty of eternal friendship between the 
two countries in 1937 expressed those improved relations. 
It gave rise to hopes that Yugoslavia and Bulgaria were 
firmly engaged in a policy of collaboration and mutual un- 
derstanding and that the mistakes of the past would not be 
repeated. But as soon as Hitler launched his attack against 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria joined in the assault and asked for her 
share of the spoils of the conquered country. 

The policy of the Bulgarian army, like that of its Axis 
partners, was to terrorize the civilizan population by tor- 
turing and shooting hostages for every attack on the Bul- 
garian armed forces and every infringement of regulations. 
Particularly gruesome were the massacres early in 1942 
of the civilian population in the villages of Kriva Reka and 
Machkoverz in the region of the Kopaonik Mountains. 
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These villages had been accused of aiding and giving shelter 
to members of the resistance. Many other villages and cities 
under Bulgarian occupation met the same fate. The villages 
of Rasina and Dobrich were razed on August 14, 1942. 
Kriva Reka, Bolyevatz, and scores of others will bear the 
traces of the vandalism of the Bulgarian army for many 
years. 

As a reward for their servile assistance to him, the Bul- 
garians and Hungarians were allowed by Hitler to annex 
parts of Yugoslav territory outright. Bulgaria annexed all 
of Southern Serbia and some districts in Eastern Serbia, 
while Hungary took Voyvodina. In this plundering of 
Yugoslavia, neither Italy nor Albania was forgotten. Italy 
annexed all of the Dalmatian Islands and a large part of the 
Dalmatian coast, despite the fact that this territory be- 
longed to Croatia, now ruled by Mussolimi’s trusted friend 
and puppet, Ante Pavelich. Albania received some morsels 
of southeastern Yugoslav territory. 

Only Rumania, also a member of the Axis, refused to 
take part in this pillage. Rumania declined Hicler’s offer of 
the Serbian Banat. Her leaders remembered that the Serbian 
and Rumanian people had lived as neighbors for centuries, 
and that there had never been an armed conflict between 
them. They refused to jeopardize this old friendship for a 
trifling gain of doubtful duration. 

Both Hungary and Bulgaria ruthlessly proceeded with 
the destruction of the Serbian characteristics of the terri- 
tories they had annexed, enforcing Magyarization and Bul- 
garization in them. Both of these countries ejected on 
twenty-four-hour notice all Serbs who had settled in those 
territories after their liberation and incorporation into 
Yugoslavia following the Balkan Wars and World War I. 
Bulgaria thus expelled more than one hundred and twenty 
thousand Serbs, while Hungary ejected about seventy 
thousand. These defenseless people were ordered to leave 
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their homes within twenty-four hours and were allowed 
to take of their belongings only as much as each person 
could put in one suitcase, and an amount of money not ex- 
ceeding three hundred dinars (six dollars). They were sim- 
ply dumped into mutilated Serbia, already overcrowded 
with refugees from the Independent State of Croatia and 
with thirty thousand Slovenes who had been forced to aban- 
don their native Slovenia, partly annexed by Hitler. 

Bulgaria also expelled all Serbian clergymen, even those 
who were natives of the annexed provinces, because of their 
attachment to Serbia. Serbian churches were seized and 
converted into Bulgarian churches, while all other public 
property was confiscated by the Bulgarian army of occupa- 
tion. 

This was the price the Serbian nation had to pay for its 
revolt against the Tripartite Pact. The concentrated action 
of its enemies was aimed at nothing less than the exter- 
mination of a nation and a people. But even with these bar- 
baric methods it became increasingly difficult for the Nazis 
to occupy and govern Serbia. To lighten their burden, they 
induced General Milan Nedich to form a “government,” 
whose task would be to administer the country and keep 
order in it. 

General Milan Nedich, one of the most popular officers 
of the Yugoslav army, with a brilliant record from the Bal- 
kan Wars and World War I, accepted the Nazi offer to 
collaborate in August 1941. He resigned himself to being 
the head of a government with no authority, under the 
illusion that his prestige and the respect he enjoyed among 
the people might influence the Serbs to avoid heroic acts 
of resistance which would have to be paid for by dispropor- 
tionate sacrifice. Nedich was perfectly conscious that his 
action would expose him to strong criticism, that he would, 
indeed, be accused of being a traitor; but nevertheless he 
accepted the position of head of the Serbian government in 
a vain attempt to soften the Nazi regime of occupation. 
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He publicly stated that he would be the first to ask to be 
tried by the Serbian people after the war. 

His efforts met with little success, however, as on one 
hand, the Nazis had little confidence in him and, on the 
other hand, appointees of his government gave him only 
lukewarm support. Nevertheless, Nedich succeeded in re- 
sisting German pressure to send a Serbian “voluntary 
corps” to fight the Red Army. He was uncompromising 
against the Communists, whom he fought bitterly inside 
the country, but, unlike Rumania, Hungary, and the Inde- 
pendent State of Croatia, which sent whole divisions against 
the Russians, Serbia had not a single soldier fighting with 
the Wehrmacht on the Russian front nor, later, against the 
Allies in Italy and France. Milan Nedich was not a quisling. 
Unlike Vidkun Quisling and Pavelich, he did not help the 
Germans conquer his country. On the contrary, a group of 
armies under his command in Southern Serbia had had to bear 
the brunt of the Nazi onslaught during Yugoslavia’s organ- 
ized resistance. These armies had succeeded, despite heavy 
losses, in slowing down to some extent the Nazi Blitzkrieg. 

Nedich could be compared to Marshal Pétain of France. 
He honestly, although naively, believed that by accepting 
collaboration with the Nazis he was rendering a service to 
the Serbian people. He was aware that his policy was pro- 
foundly unpopular with the people and could make him a 
war criminal in Allied eyes. But he accepted the conse- 
quences of his policy, and even accepted humiliation, with 
the excuse to himself that he might save some Serbian lives 
during the free-for-all shooting of Serbs. 

Nedich was shocked by the appalling sacrifices the 
Serbian nation had to make to her enemies. To avoid fur- 
ther reprisals he opposed those who, regardless of the con- 
sequences for the future of the nation, were clamoring for 
even more heroic resistance. There were fanatics, espe- 
cially among the so-called progressive elements abroad, 
who denounced Nedich’s policy as a crime against the Al- 
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lies and who refused to accept any valid reason for modera- 
tion in the resistance to the Germans. They were not 
impressed by the terrific toll of one hundred Serbs for 
every German, which the Nazis exacted, but always pressed 
for more resistance, even if it led to the suicide of the 
nation. 

The civilized world was deeply shocked by the horror 
of the destruction of Lidice and the massacre of its entire 
male population. Lidice became the symbol of all mar- 
tyrized Nazi victims. The Serbian nation has suffered scores 
of Lidices, yet this fact is almost unknown to Serbia’s 
friends among the Western democracies. Even the massacres 
of Kraguyevatz and Kralyevo have hardly been mentioned 
in the Allied press. With his policy of attempting to bring 
the people to resign themselves to the Nazi occupation, 
Nedich tried to prevent the repetition of those gruesome 
massacres. Such sacrifices did not help the cause of the Al- 
lies in any way, but their repetition would have menaced 
the Serbian race with extermination. 

A free and independent Serbian court would probably 
have judged Nedich’s action severely, as the French court 
did Petain’s. But he never had an opportunity to present his 
case and defend himself in public. Before the Red Army 
entered Belgrade, Nedich took refuge in Austria, where he 
lived as a private citizen, after refusing all German requests 
to continue in a “government-in-exile.” He was taken by 
the Allies and extradited to Yugoslavia in September 1945. 
After several weeks of questioning, Nedich, according to 
the official Communist communiqué, “committed suicide” 
on February 6, 1946, on the eve of his trial, by jumping 
out of a fifth floor window in the OZNA (Secret Police) 
Building. All reliable information confirmed the hypothesis 
that Nedich was killed by agents of OZNA and then 
thrown into the alley behind the OZNA Building. The 
Communists were reluctant to have a public trial of Nedich. 
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He probably would have made known certain unpleasant 
details of Communist collaboration with the Nazis during 
the first months of the occupation of Yugoslavia, before 
Hidler’s attack on Russia, while the Soviets sull stood by the 
Russo-German treaty. 


i 


DRAZHA MIHAILOVIGH 


The surrender order of April 16 issued by General Kala- 
fatovich, commanding the Home Forces, was received with 
stupefacton by the entire army. The men realized that the 
army was overpowered by the Nazis’ superior war ma- 
chine, but they could not believe that all the armed forces 
of Yugoslavia had been ordered to surrender, some of them 
without firing a single shot against the enemy. Many re- 
fused to carry out this order and retreated in small groups 
into the mountains, preferring the uncertain life of the 
underground to being Axis prisoners-of-war. 

One of the officers who, in the company of a small group 
of men, took to the mountains was General Staff Colonel 
Drazha Mihailovich. He was a brilliant general staff officer, 
not well-known outside army circles, highly respected by 
some of his superiors and his comrades, but criticized by 
others. 

His military career had been to some extent similar to 
that of General de Gaulle. Mihailovich also had come into 
conflict with some top-ranking officers of the General Staff 
because of his positive convictions concerning military 
strategy and policy in case of war with Germany. He had 
been convinced from the start of the futility of attempting 
the defense of Yugoslavia along her frontier lines, which 
stretched almost two thousand kilometers. In view of the 
army’s great handicap in armament, which left no real 
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opportunity for successful defense in the open field against 
the highly mechanized Wehrmacht, Mihailovich advocated 
the abandonment of the Sava and Danube Valleys and a 
general retreat toward the mountainous section of Central 
Bosnia and Western Serbia. He envisaged the establishment 
of a kind of “national redoubt” in those mountains, which 
would serve as protection against panzer divisions and the 
Luftwaffe. 

As commander of a regiment in Slovenia, Mihailovich 
had become familiar with the construction of the fortifica- 
tions along the Austrian and Italian borders. In a report to 
the Chief of the General Staff, he pointed out the strategic 
disadvantage at which the Yugoslav army, already handi- 
capped by lack of armament, would be placed by concen- 
trating important effectives in this undefendable northwest- 
ern corner of the country. Further, he criticized the policy 
of appeasement practiced by Slovene local authorities to- 
ward the German minority. He saw in this minority Hit- 
ler’s potential fifth column, whose activity in case of war 
would greatly endanger the communications and supplies 
of the army. Mihailovich was relieved of his post on ac- 
count of this report and sentenced to thirty days’ house 
arrest. 

In a later assignment, with the General Staff in Belgrade, 
he again ran into trouble with his superiors, when in Febru- 
ary 1941 he attended a party given by the British Military 
Attaché, Colonel Clark, without previous authorization 
from his chiefs. For this manifestation of pro-Allied sym- 
pathies at a time when Yugoslavia was trying to maintain 
her neutralicy, Mihailovich was disciplined with twenty- 
four days’ house arrest. Still later, he was assigned to the 
post of Chief of Staff at Mostar, Herzegovina. The task of 
the army at Mostar—to assure the defense of the Southern 
Adriatic coast—was of relatively minor importance. 

When the war broke out, Mihailovich was made Chief 
of Staff of a detachment assigned to the protection of Sara- 
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jevo, the capital of Bosnia. He flatly refused to obey Gen- 
eral Kalafatovich’s order for surrender. He told his chief, 
the general commanding the Second Army, “You may lay 
down your arms and surrender, but I am going to continue 
the struggle in the Chetnik way, together with those who 
wish to follow me.” 

Thus Mihailovich’s resistance started on the very day, 
Apmil 16, when the order for the unconditional surrender 
of the Yugoslav Army was signed. With a small group of 
followers, he remained for a few weeks in the mountains of 
Eastern Bosnia, harassing the enemy, and then moved 
eastward toward Western Serbia, until he reached Ravna 
Gora on May 8, 1941. Ravna Gora is a high plateau of 
mountains, famous in Serbian history as the center of the 
second Serbian insurrection against the Turks in 1815. Dur- 
ing World War II it had become to the Serbs a symbol of 
their tradition and of their struggle for freedom, and it is 
that today, when they are under the despotism of new 
tyrants. 

Mihailovich came to Ravna Gora with a handful of fol- 
lowers. Simultaneously, groups similar to his sprang up in 
the wilderness of the mountains in many other parts of the 
country. Each of them gathered under the leadership of a 
courageous, hitherto unknown man, animated by an ardent 
desire to continue Yugoslavia’s struggle for independence 
by making the occupation of Serbia a difficult and expen- 
sive task for the enemy. In the beginning these groups were 
hardly known to each other, and no organized contact ex- 
isted between them. Through a grapevine system of com- 
munication, contact was established, and Mihailovich was 
recognized as chief of the guerillas and supreme comman- 
der of the resistance, which would fight the enemy in the 
traditional manner of the Chetniks. The Chetniks (whose 
name comes from the Serbian word ceta, meaning “‘com- 
pany”) are an old Serbian organization started by the un- 
derground fighters in the long struggle for liberation from 
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the Ottoman yoke. The Chetniks became particularly fa- 
mous in the beginning of the twenueth century, when they 
paved the way for the liberation of Southern Serbia. Their 
cetas were the spearheads of the regular army and organ- 
ized the civilian population for revolt. They were highly 
successful; the First Balkan War was not only a war be- 
tween two states, Serbia and Turkey, but a real national 
uprising for liberation. 

During World War I, when Serbia was occupied by 
Austro-Hungarian, German, and Bulgarian armies, the 
cetas, organized behind the enemy lines and shielded by 
their traditional allies, the mountains, harassed the enemy’s 
lines of communication throughout the war. The Allied 
offensive, in which the Serbian Army played a prominent 
part, broke through on the Salonika front in September 
1918. The cetas in occupied Serbia were of considerable 
help to the Allies in their subsequent rapid advance toward 
the Danube Valley. Now again, when Serbia had tempo- 
rarily lost her independence, an underground resistance on 
a hitherto unprecedented scale was organized to continue 
the battle lost by the regular army and to increase Serbia’s 
contribution to the common war effort. 

The first task of Mihailovich was to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of several groups, scattered through the mountainous 
part of the country, to combine their actions, and to bring 
them under a supreme authority which would direct their 
operations. This task was made the more difficult because 
of the lack of equipment for rapid communication. In the 
beginning, liaison was maintained in the most primitive 
manner, by using couriers to transmit orders and to gather 
information on the situation in various sectors of the coun- 
try. Mihailovich did not have at his disposal a system pre- 
pared in advance, nor could he rely on the services of a 
secret organization, such as the Communists had later on. 
Everything had to be started from scratch. His movement 
sprang into existence as a spontaneous uprising of the peo- 
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ple, who were bent on continuing the fight against the 
Nazis. Mihailovich’s name soon became for the Serbs a 
symbol of their undaunted determination to fight for free- 
dom. “He led no Serb faction or party, he had no new 
creed or slogan. The movement he headed was not his in- 
vention. It was Serbia in action, it was a nation fighung for 
its life. Almost every Serb became a Michailovitchist. He 
was just number one among a lot of Serbs trying to ham- 
per Hitler's soldiers in Yugoslavia.” * 

The people, especially the peasants, who constitute 85 
per cent of the population, gave full support to Mihailo- 
vich, They not only provided fighters for his forces but 
gave supplies and shelter unreservedly, hiding his men from 
the enemy whenever necessity arose. Mihailovich was lead- 
ing a truly popular Serbian movement in which all classes 
of the people shared, solely for the purpose of regaining 
national independence. Even Nedich’s army, the Serbian 
State Guard organized after the Nazis had set up their pup- 
pet Serbian government, was more than tolerant of Mihai- 
lovich and his Chetniks, and was extremely lenient toward 
the passive resistance of the peasants to the Nazi economic 
plan. Whenever the State Guard could give assistance to 
the guerillas, it did not miss the opportunity. The local 
authorities of the Nedich government were more anxious 
to help the Chetniks secretly than to assist the Nazi oppres- 
sors in their pursuit of the guerillas. The case of Blazo 
Kalabich, District Governor of the important province of 
Pozarevatz, was one of many which illustrate the strength 
of support for Mihailovich. Kalabich, whose son was one 
of Mihailovich’s commanders, fooled the Germans for al- 
most two years, consistently helping the guerillas until he 
was caught in his “treacherous activities” and put to death 
in a most cruel manner. 

Since he was fighting for the life of the nation, Mihailo- 
vich was far more concerned with military problems than 

1 Markham, op. cit., p. 49. 
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with political questions. He and his followers considered 
that political problems should be dealt with only by freely 
elected representatives of the people, after the hberation of 
the country. Mihailovich did not defend any vested inter- 
est, nor did he have any personal ambition to remain a na- 
tional leader once the enemy was ousted. He considered 
himself a servant of the people and a military commander, 
whose task was to use the forces of the nation to the best 
and fullest extent in the battle for independence and for 
preservation of a democratic way of life. 

Desirous above all of avoiding unnecessary sacrifices and 
of conducting his operations in such a way as to spare the 
people from the terrible reprisals which the Germans would 
inflict, Mihailovich concentrated on disrupting vital Ger- 
man lines of communication, and on attacking and har- 
assing Nazi transport, thus making the occupation of the 
country increasingly difficult for the Nazis and forcing 
them to keep in Yugoslavia a large force which otherwise 
would have been used against the Allies. Once the move- 
ment was organized, Mihailovich also encouraged passive 
resistance to the enemy, especially directing the peasants to 
prevent the Nazis from taking from Serbia the food and 
other commodites sorely needed in Germany. The result 
was that the Nazis received less food from occupied Serbia 
than they had received before the war under trade agree- 
ments with Yugoslavia.? 

But soon another resistance group, led by the Communist 
party, went into action. Strictly following the “party line,” 
the Communists had opposed the national uprising of March 
27, 1941, and had done all they could to weaken the effec- 
tiveness of the already handicapped Yugoslav army. So 
long as Soviet Russia stood by her treaty of friendship with 

2'W. Neuhausen, economic dictator of occupied Serbia, admitted at 
his trial in November 1947 that Germany had not been able to exact 
much food from Serbia. Neuhausen added, to the great annoyance of 


the prosecuting attorney, that Mihailovich’s Chetniks had prevented the 
normal collection of harvest and food. 
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Germany, the Communists not only remained aloof from 
national resistance, but even discouraged it and denounced 
to the Gestapo the organizers of the resistance movement. 
But with the German attack on Soviet Russia on June 22, 
1941, the attutude of the Communists toward the war 
changed radically. From a war “in defense of the British 
Empire and capitalism,” it became for the Communists, 
overnight, a “crusade of Democracy against Fascism and 
Reaction.” Although the Yugoslav Communists had re- 
fused to take part in the defense of their own country when 
she was attacked by Hitler, they immediately mobilized all 
their strength and resources to help the great Soviet father- 
land when she was attacked. They suddenly became super- 
patriots. Their propaganda used al] the national and popular 
slogans, calling on the people to rise to the last citizen in 
defense of their soil and liberties, but carefully avoiding 
mention of the Communist party or communism. 

In fact, certain terms and slogans in the Communist vocab- 
ulary with which everyone is so familiar today were first 
used generally in Yugoslavia in 1941. There for the first 
time the Communist doctrine was described as “democratic,” 
and Communists were represented as freedom-loving peo- 
ple. “Death to fascism—freedom to the people,” “new de- 
mocracy,” “people’s authorities,” were favorite expressions. 
They were used to attract into the Communist ranks pa- 
triots who had nothing in common with the Communists, 
but were eager to contribute to the fight against the enemy. 

The Communist party of Yugoslavia had been outlawed 
in 1920, and from that time on it had continued its activ- 
ides by conspiratorial and underground methods. In the 
first elections in newly constituted Yugoslavia, in 1920, the 
Communists had polled 14 per cent of the popular vote and 
had obtained fifty-eight of the four hundred and nineteen 
seats in the Constituent Assembly. Their followers did not 
represent a group tied together by a common belief in 
Marxism, but came mainly from discontented elements such 
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as the German and Hungarian minority groups in Yugo- 
slavia, who wished to express their discontent at the loss of 
both a war and certain privileges they had formerly en- 
joyed in Austria~Hungary. 

In the Constituent Assembly, as well as in the country in 
general, the Communist leaders, young, able, and aggres- 
sive, encouraged by the party’s unexpected electoral suc- 
cess, used all their strength to break up the country’s 
democratic insutuuons and to set up a totalitarian regime 
patterned after the Bolshevik system in Russia. By every 
means-—strikes, local disorders, sabotage of utilities and 
transportation—they tried to impede the consolidation of 
the new state and to prevent the economic recovery of the 
country. Profiting from the new freedom assured them by 
democratic institutions, they continually threatened to 
wreck the new-born state, until the government finally out- 
lawed their party. The Communist members of the Assem- 
bly were deprived of their mandates; the party was dis- 
solved, its publications suppressed, and party funds seized 
by the state. 

Communist underground activities after the party’s dis- 
solution did not seem to give very much cause for concern 
to the government. The Kremlin itself was apparently dis- 
satisfied with the work of its Yugoslav pupils. It was re- 
liably reported that at a meeting of the Comintern in 
Moscow in 1936 Stalin sharply rebuked the Yugoslav com- 
rades for their inactivity, pointing out to them, as an exam- 
ple, Bulgaria, where the party, also outlawed, was never- 
theless far more active and effective than in Yugoslavia. 

As far as one can penetrate into the mysteries of the 
Comintern, it appears that it was after this rebuke of Stalin 
that the organization of the Communist party in Yugoslavia 
was overhauled, and that Tito became Secretary General 
of the party. Several of the most important Yugoslav Com- 
munist leaders, who had taken refuge in Russia after the 
dissolution of their party, were liquidated in the great 
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Soviet purges of 1936 to 1938. The appointment of Tito as 
new Secretary General marked the renewal of the Com- 
munists’ activities; the troubled international situation had 
opened new possibilities for them. 

Many Yugoslav Communists took part in the Spanish 
Civil War, enrolling in the ranks of the International Brigade. 
For them that war had been a dress rehearsal for forthcoming 
events in Yugoslavia. In Spain many of them had a splendid 
opportunity to put into practice the lessons in theory which 
they had received in Soviet Russia. Several veterans of the 
Spanish war were given leading positions in the Communist 
regime established in Yugoslavia after World War II, and 
their group became known as “the Spanish nobility.” They 
are: Milovan Djilas, who probably succeeded Tito as Secre- 
tary General of the party; Kocha Popovich, Chief of Staff; 
Eduard Kardlj, Vice-President of the government; Kosta 
Nagy and Peko Dapchevich, top-ranking generals in Tito’s 
army; Aloyz Bebler, Assistant Foreign Minister, well known 
in United Nations circles for his difficult behavior; and 
many others. 

In the ranks of the International Brigade, Yugoslav Com- 
munists made contacts with Communist leaders from other 
countries, acquired military knowledge, improved their 
methods of propaganda and underground activity, and in 
general prepared for the day when a propitious interna- 
tional situation would enable the Soviets to press their drive 
for the conquest of Europe and, eventually, of the world. 

The development of the internal situation in Yugoslavia 
also helped along the activities of the Communists. The 
regency, a weak regime by virtue of its very form, was 
further weakened in Yugoslavia by the unsettled problem 
of relations between Serbs and Croats, and by the confu- 
sion which Stoyadinovich’s change in foreign policy 
brought upon the country. The Communists, following the 
party line, assumed an attitude of patriotism, thus gaining 
the support of many people who opposed the change in the 
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traditional policy of friendship with the Western Allies. 
After the seizure of Czechoslovakia in March 1939, they 
made particular efforts to rally the youth of Yugoslavia, 
with the slogan: “We shall defend the country.” They 
achieved some success, especially among students at the unt- 
versities of Belgrade, Zagreb, and Lyublyana. 

In 1941, before the Nazi attack on Yugoslavia, the mem- 
bership of the Yugoslav Communist party was reliably 
estimated at about ten thousand. The activities of the party 
were concentrated on the organization of cells throughout 
the country, so that the leadership might be assured of con- 
tact with people in every part of Yugoslavia. The objectives 
of the cells were: to recruit new followers, to keep records 
of elements which could be relied upon, and to watch 
groups which they considered to be their most dangerous 
enemies. The cells also strove to undermine the labor unions, 
by infiltration, and to disseminate Communist propaganda, 
but above all they strove to prepare for direct action, which 
would be taken when the order from above was given. 

This long-awaited moment arrived with the German at- 
tack on Russia. The party leadership immediately threw 
into action all its forces and mobilized the whole network 
of cells woven during the years preceding the war. With 
fanatic enthusiasm it called on the people to revolt against 
the enemy, emphasizing the national character of the fight for 
liberation. It encouraged revolt by stressing that, now that 
Germany was at war with Russia, she would not be able to 
keep large contingents of troops in Serbia. Therefore the 
country could be liberated by its own forces, provided that 
the revolt proceeded relentlessly and that the Nazis were 
attacked whenever the occasion arose. 

Soon, Communists found themselves facing the Mihailo- 
vich movement, and, after several unsuccessful attempts had 
been made to unify them, or at least to coordinate their ac- 
tion, it was evident that a clash berween the two forces was 
bound to occur. On one side was Mihailovich, leader of a 
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popular and nation-wide movement, whose first tasks had 
been to build up the country’s fighting forces, to assure and 
establish liaison among scattered resistance groups, and to 
affirm his authority over the various fighting detachments 
in the country. Mihailovich did not consider his army a 
band of irregulars or insurgents but a continuation of the 
Yugoslav army, and he felt that his fight was a prolongation 
of the struggle interrupted by the surrender of April 16, 
1941. [herefore, he gave his forces the official utle of “the 
Yugoslav Army in the Fatherland,” thus emphasizing that 
he was fightng for the restoration of Yugoslavia, although 
most of his men were Serbs. 

On the other hand, the Communists, trained to keep po- 
liacal objectives constantly in mind, were not only fighung 
Germans, but also preparing the ground for the establish- 
ment of Communist power on the ruins of the dismantled 
state, after the Allied victory. Using the well-tested meth- 
ods of disseminating Communist propaganda in the guise of 
patriotic slogans, they enlisted in their ranks everyone they 
could get, later forcing an iron discipline upon these new 
recruits. Their movement, unlike Mihailovich’s, was not a 
spontaneous national uprising supported by all classes of the 
people, but the execution of a well-prepared plan. They 
were more concerned with the interests of the Soviet Union 
than with those of Yugoslavia or of the Serbian people. 

Mihailovich’s strategy was to harass the enemy, sabotage 
its communication lines, and wait for the opportune mo- 
ment to launch a general attack in conjunction with an 
Allied offensive, hoping for an eventual Allied landing in 
Yugoslavia. He was particularly anxious to direct his action 
in such a way as to dissociate the civilian population from 
it, thus avoiding terrible German reprisals. 

The Communists, on their part, embarked immediately 
upon a strategy of “killing the Germans,” regardless of 
Nazi reprisals against the civilian population. This strategy 
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was continued until it “gave way to the ‘strategy of killing 
the Chetniks.’ ” § 

Mihailovich sensed the danger of having within the coun- 
try two resistance groups which were fighting the same 
enemy but were animated by two opposite ideologies. There- 
fore, he tried from the very beginning of his movement to 
establish contact with the Partisans, with a, view to coordi- 
nating the action of the two groups. At some ume after June 
22, 1941, in order that relations might be clarified, Mihailo- 
vich received Partisan emissaries. At his trial Mihailovich 
stated that he received them warmly and that he did not even 
discuss the question of the two groups’ attacking each other, 
because, as he said, “Why should we attack each other?” ‘ 
The subject of discussion at this meeting was the possibil- 
ity of coordination of action, of mutual support and of 
common strategy—this last because Mihailovich considered 
the Partisans “amateurs in military science, often apt to be 
too hasty, which might have provoked serious reprisals.” ° 

Mihailovich, considering his army a part of the Allied 
forces, made efforts to establish contact with the govern- 
ment-in-exile in London and with the Allied High Com- 
mand in the Middle East in Cairo. He was aware that the 
effectiveness of his action would depend largely on the 
amount of supplies and assistance he received from the 
Allies, especially from Great Britain. On September 13, 
1941, he succeeded in transmitting a radio message to the 
government-in-exile. Ir was picked up by the British naval 
base at Malta and relayed to the Yugoslav government in 
London. This message was the first confirmation of the 
actual existence of Mihailovich’s resistance group, about 
which many unconfirmed rumors had already spread 

3 Martin, op. cit., p. 184. ‘ : 

4The Trial of Dragoljub-Draza Mibailovic (Belgrade: Union of the 
Journalists’ Associations of the Federative People’s Republic of Yugo- 


Slavia, 1946), p. 110. 
SIbid., p. 111. 
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abroad. As a result of the message, one month later, in 
October 1941, the first liaison officers were sent to Mihailo- 
vich by the Middle East High Command. The group con- 
sisted of two staff officers of the Yugoslav Army and Cap- 
tain William Hudson of the British Army. They were sent 
from Egypt by submarine, landed on the southern Dal- 
matian coast, and reached Mihailovich’s headquarters after 
a perilous journey of more than two weeks through the 
mountains of Herzegovina. The Yugoslav officers brought 
messages from the government-in-exile. Captain Hudson 
carried instructions from the High Command which stated 
that “a rebellion would not be tolerated, that the struggle 
should be waged for Yugoslavia and not become a struggle 
of the Communists for the Soviet Union.” ® 

Later, on June 11, 1942, in a letter addressed to Mihailo- 
vich, Captain Hudson assured him that “Great Britain has 
decided to support one hundred per cent your efforts to 
unify all the national forces in the country and your prep- 
arations for the action against the occupiers at the oppor- 
tune moment when chances for success can be expected.” ” 

Thus, liaison was established between Mihailovich and 
the outside world. Mihailovich was now in a position to 
send regular messages to the government-in-exile, inform- 
ing it of the situation in Yugoslavia, the progress of his ac- 
tion, and the movements of German troops through the 
Balkans, as well as to receive instructions from the govern- 
ment for any further action. But al] these messages, in spite 
of the insistence of both the government-in-exile and Mi- 
hailovich on being allowed to communicate directly, re- 
mained under British control throughout the war. They 
could be cleared only through British channels, and were 
coded and decoded by British military authoriues. The fact 
that the government-in-exile could not freely exchange 
communications with Mihailovich (who, on January 12, 
1942, became Minister of War and Supreme Commander of 


®Tbid., p. 124. TIbid., p. 122. 
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the Yugoslav Army) was vexing and irritating to Yugoslavs 
in London and in Yugoslavia. It contributed greatly to mis- 
understandings berween Mihailovich and the Middle East 
High Command and later worsened relations between Mi- 
hailovich and the British government. 

The appointment of Mihailovich as Minister of War 
strengthened his ues with the government-in-exile. He was 
also promoted successively from the rank of colonel to the 
highest military rank, that of army general. In this way, the 
government-in-exile emphasized its recognition that Mihailo- 
vich’s Yugoslav army in the fatherland was a regular force 
and part of the Allied forces. It expected also that with this 
recognition Mihailovich would receive greater considera- 
tion and more effective assistance from the Allies than he 
would as a mere leader of resistance. 

The government’s decision to include Mihailovich in the 
recognized government-in-exile was motivated by under- 
standable hopes, but it failed to achieve the desired objec- 
tives. Moreover, the new position of Mihailovich as Minis- 
ter of War hampered his initiative and freedom of action to 
a great extent by making him dependent on instructions 
from the Yugoslav government in London. His official 
standing was improved, but the prestige which he already 
enjoyed in Yugoslavia as a recognized leader of national 
resistance was not increased. For the people, he would re- 
main, during the war and even after his death, simply 
“Chicha” (an endearing term in Serbian for a father or an 
uncle). This title was given to him spontaneously by his 
followers and admirers, and he cherished it far more than 
he did those of Minister of War and Army General. 

Mihailovich met Tito, the mysterious commander of the 
Partisan detachments, three times. The first meeting took 
place at the village of Struganik in the region of Ravna 
Gora, at the home of the famous Serbian Marshal, Zhivoyin 
Mishich, who had led the Serbian army in many glorious 
battles in the Balkan Wars and in World War I. During all 
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discussions at this meeting, Tito kept his identity wreathed 
in mystery. Invited by the late Marshal’s son, Major Alex- 
ander Mishich, to reveal his real name, Tito replied, almost 
in the words of Lohengrin: “Don’t ask for my name. Just 
suppose that I dropped from the skies.” As Tito’s enuncia- 
tion in the Serbo-Croat language was characterized by a 
distinct Russian accent, Mihailovich and his aides who at- 
tended the conference believed that he was in fact a Rus- 
sian sent from Moscow to take command of the Partisan 
forces. 

The other two meetings occurred in the nearby village of 
Brajichi. An agreement was reached between the two 
groups on October 26, 1941. It provided for collaboration 
and mutual help, stated boundaries of the zones of opera- 
tions, and included agreement to refrain from enforcing 
any polincal changes in areas which might come under the 
control of either group. Even this limited agreement lasted 
but a few days. The ink had scarcely dried on the docu- 
ment when the Communists attacked the Chetniks, on 
November 2, 1941. The reason given for this attack was 
that it was necessary in order to prevent a coming attack on 
the part of the Chetniks. “We came into possession of im- 
portant documents,” Tito later explained, “instructing all 
mobilized Chetniks to report on November 2, 5:00 A.M., 
at the forest ten kilometers from Uzhitse. At once it be- 
came clear to us that Mihailovich was preparing an armed 
attack on Uzhitse (a town which was under Partisan con- 
trol). Aware of the exact movements of the Chetniks in the 
direction of Uzhitse, we ordered our troops to deliver a 
counter-attack on November 2 at 4:00 a.M. Eight kilo- 
meters from Uzhitse our units met eight hundred Chetniks 
and after a few hours of fighting completely crushed them. 
Several hundred Chetniks, including their Commander, 
were killed. We then issued orders for a general attack on 
Uzhichka Pozhega, the Chetniks’ principal base.” ® 

8 Tito, The Yugoslav People Fight to Live. 
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Tito violated the agreement to refrain from enforcing 
any political changes in areas which might come under his 
control. He first proclaimed a “people’s republic” in the 
town of Uzhitse in Western Serbia, thus clearly showing 
the political objectives of his campaign. At his own trial, 
Mihailovich stated that on the day of the Partisan attack on 
the Cherniks he reached Tito by telephone and tried to in- 
duce him to stop the attack and to abide by the provisions 
of the agreement, but to no avail. 

Not discouraged by this failure, Mihailovich again took 
the initiative to bring about collaboration between the two 
movements. The Germans had withdrawn substantial forces 
from Yugoslavia in order to send them to the Russian front, 
leaving the southwestern section of Serbia with only weak 
garrisons, so that the liberation of these areas by the Chet- 
niks and Partisans was facilitated. But in the middle of 
November the Nazis prepared a Strafexpedition against the 
Partisans, the Chetniks, and the civilian population. Mihailo- 
vich, upon discovering that five German divisions had been 
concentrated for attack, sent several officers from his staff 
to Tito’s headquarters to negotiate for an armistice between 
the two groups—fighting had been raging for three weeks— 
so that they could oppose the Germans together. Repre- 
sentatives of both groups met on November 21 in the pres- 
ence of Captain Hudson, and “after one week of wrangling 
drew up an agreement providing for the return of prisoners 
taken by both sides, for a joint court of inquiry, and for a 
joint operational staff. Again the major snag was the ques- 
tion of political commissars.” ® 

But this second agreement lasted for an even shorter pe- 
riod than the first one. It had scarcely been signed when 
fighting between the Partisans and Chetniks broke out 
again. This time the rift between the two forces was defi- 
nite; their relations deteriorated steadily after November, 
1941. 

* Ibid. p. 201. 
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The German Strafexpedition defeated both the Chetniks 
and the Partisans. The Nazis regained contro] over the 
southwestern region and exacted brutal reprisals from the 
civilian population, killing thousands of people and burning 
to the ground scores of towns and villages. Mihailovich dis- 
persed his troops among the neighboring villages and, with 
a small detachment, retreated to his mountain headquarters 
at Ravna Gora. He took cover there until the Strafexpedi- 
tion left the reconquered area. He then proceeded to reor- 
ganize his units and to rebuild the whole resistance on new 
lines, taking into account the experiences of his first unsuc- 
cessful encounter with the Nazis. 

Tito, unlike Mihailovich, could not find refuge in Serbia. 
The population had been embittered by the Communists’ 
action in liquidating patriots on the pretext that they were 
enemies of the people. The Serbs were also infuriated by 
forcible requisitioning on the part of the Partisans and, 
above all, by the imposition of a Soviet regime, in the mid- 
dle of a war, in the short-lived “liberated territory.” The 
people may have originally believed Communist propa- 
ganda and that Partisan action was guided by national in- 
terest. Now they saw clearly that the Partisan objective was 
primarily the imposition of a regime which they abhorred 
as contrary to all their concepts of life and political philos- 
ophy. The feeling of the people was such that Tito could 
not remain in Serbia even after the German punitive expe- 
dition was withdrawn. He had to flee southward, toward 
Sanjak and Montenegro. By the end of November he had 
left Serbia, to return only in October 1944, after Soviet 
troops had crossed the Danube. 
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After the failure of his first major operation against the 
Nazis, Mihailovich concentrated his activities on preparing 
his organization for decisive action, to be taken at a ume 
when circumstances would afford the best opportunity for 
success and for an important contribution to the Allied 
cause. He tried especially to extend his organization over 
the whole country, and to assure effective and constant 
liaison between groups under his command, so that at any 
ume he might call on the forces required for a specific 
operation, or, later, might organize a general uprising. He 
established close contact with the underground in Slovenia. 
(In his ranks were Slovenes who had found refuge in 
Serbia after Hitler had expelled them from Slovenia.) He 
also made efforts to contact the Croat Peasant party, but 
without much success. 

Mihailovich did not keep a large number of troops per- 
manently under arms. He varied the number of effectives 
of his units in accordance with the requirements for carrying 
out specific operations. Unlike the Partisans, whose army was 
composed mostly of uprooted peasants who had to remain 
in the ranks constantly, Mihailovich relied on quick mobi- 
lization of the mass of peasants, especially of the youths, to 
whose training he paid particular attention. 

Mihailovich did not claim, as Tito did, to control the 
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the country. Having taking stock of his first unsuccessful 
encounter with the Nazis, Mihailovich realized that the 
Germans could retake such “liberated” territories at any 
time by bringing in forces adequate for the purpose. But 
Mihailovich’s control of the territory in which he worked, 
although it was not loudly proclaimed, was no less effective. 
His orders were transmicted through a well-planned net- 
work, and even the local authorities of the Nedich govern- 
ment in Serbia obeyed Mihailovich’s orders whenever pos- 
sible, rather than those of Nedich. In the territory under 
his control Mihailovich was the actual ruler and he used 
his forces to make the enemy occupation increasingly dif- 
ficult from both the military and the economic point of 
view. His was a perfect underground organization, which 
rendered a considerable contribution to the Allies by fore- 
ing the already overstrained Wehrmacht to keep large con- 
tingents of troops, which otherwise would have been used 
on the Russian front, in Yugoslavia. 

Mihailovich did not limit his action to Serbia proper but 
expanded it gradually over Eastern and Central Bosnia, the 
Sanjak, Herzegovina, and Montenegro, and then into Dal- 
matia and Slovenia. 

Montenegro was exceptionally favorable ground. Her 
people had for generations had the proud tradition of fight- 
ing for their freedom. Even the Turks at the height of their 
power and expansion had not been able to subdue Monte- 
negro, which remained the only corner where Serbian free- 
dom was preserved. After the surrender of the Yugoslav 
army, Montenegro was occupied by the Italians, who un- 
successfully tried to establish a puppet regime, with the last 
male descendant of the former Montenegrin dynasty as 
king. Indeed, the occupation of Montenegro by the Italians 
was entirely ineffective. They controlled only a few cities 
and did not even venture to try to establish their authority 
in the rugged interior ruled by Montenegrin patriots. In 
the spring of 1942, Mihailovich went to Montenegro to 
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establish personal contact with Montenegrin leaders and to 
make plans for further action. After the rift which had 
started in November 1941 in Serbia, the first major clash be- 
tween Mihailovich’s forces and the Partisans occurred in 
Montenegro, and the fighting gradually developed into a 
civil war. 

After his defeat in Serbia at the end of November 1941, 
Tito had moved toward Montenegro, where even before 
the war the Communist party had laid the groundwork for 
what they considered would be their most effective strong- 
hold. In spite of the intense patriotic and nationalistic feel- 
ing of the majority of her population, Montenegro was 
seriously threatened by Communist propaganda and activity, 
which had found fertile soil among the poverty-stricken 
population of the mountains, and among some groups of 
intellectuals. The best Communist agitators, many of whom 
later occupied prominent positions in Tito’s government, 
came from the ranks of pseudo-intellectuals. They neg- 
lected their studies at the University of Belgrade and 
devoted all of their time to preparation for a violent over- 
throw of the existing political and social system, which 
they blamed for the poverty of their country. The period 
between the two world wars had been too short to appraise 
the results of the endeavors of the Yugoslav government 
to improve the standard of living in Montenegro, the low 
level of which was due, above all, to the area’s rugged and 
unproductive soil. 

The bitterness aroused among Montenegrins by the sur- 
render of the Yugoslav army in April 1941 gave the Com- 
munists an unexpected opportunity to establish their rule 
over Montenegro, which they wanted to use as a base for 
further expansion. Realizing the impossibility of remaining 
in Serbia, which had been his first choice because it was 
the most important part of Yugoslavia, Tito proceeded to- 
ward Montenegro. There his comrades had already started 
intensive agitation and propaganda to gain control of the 
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country. With the utmost ruthlessness they had killed 
many of their enemies, whose names were taken from lists 
prepared well in advance. The killings in Montenegro were 
accompanied by gruesome actions seldom paralleled even 
in the bloodiest of civil wars. Sons in the Partisan ranks 
were ordered to carry out the executions of their own par- 
ents. The war was not a struggle for the liberation of the 
country from the Axis, but a most determined effort to 
establish a regime to which the overwhelming majority of 
the people was utterly opposed. 

But the reaction of the nationalist forces in Montenegro 
came very quickly, and their determination and violence 
equaled that of the Partisans. After several bloody engage- 
ments, Tito was forced to flee from Montenegro to North- 
western Bosnia, which was to remain the principal center 
of his action for the rest of the war. 

Here he was careful to mask the Communist nature of 
his movement in order to gain recruits. While a large num- 
ber of Serbs from southeastern Croatia and western Bosnia 
had found shelter and comfort in mutilated Serbia, those 
from the Western Croat provinces, for whom it was more 
difficult to reach this refuge, had taken to the mountains to 
fight their assassins and oppressors. Tito and the Communist 
leaders ably exploited this mass of desperate men and 
women, and enrolled them in the Partisan forces. They 
knew that these Serbian peasants were not Communists, 
therefore their propaganda avoided any reference to com- 
munism but, on the contrary, appealed especially to na- 
tional feelings and represented the Partisans as patriots fight- 
ing the Ustashis. It was among these destitute Serbs that 
Tito, when he moved into Western Bosnia in 1942, found 
the main source for additions to his Partisan army. 

The division of Montenegro is illustrated by the fact that 
several of Mihailovich’s principal lieutenants (Colonels 
Lalatovich, Djurishich, Baletich, and many others) and 
some of the most prominent of Tito’s commanders (Chief 
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of Staff Arsa Yovanovich, Peko Dapchevich, Milovan 
Djias, and others) were all Montenegrins. Tito bitterly 
accused the nationalist leaders in Montenegro of collabora- 
tion with the enemy and attributed his defeat to their joint 
action with the Italians. But, while the nationalist leaders 
were able, by ruses and threats, to induce the frightened 
Italians to supply them in some instances with arms and 
other commodities, the fighting remained exclusively the 
concern of the Partisans and the Montenegrins. The Italians 
cautiously stayed within their well-protected garrisons, 
and the fratricidal battle gave them the opportunity to re- 
main unmolested at least for a certain ume, happy that both 
forces were not turned against them. 

The news of Mihailovich’s movement, the first organized 
resistance to the Nazis in an occupied country, was received 
in the Alhed countries with great satisfaction as the first 
encouraging development in the difficult war with the Axis. 
In the gloomy days which followed the Blitzkrieg against 
France and England, Pearl Harbor, the lightning Japanese 
attack in Indonesia, and the swift advance of Nazi armies 
in Russia, the news that a small people had had the courage 
to start an armed resistance to the totally superior German 
Wehrmacht brought great moral encouragement. It in- 
spired other conquered nations to resist the Nazis, and it 
was also evidence that the Nazi conquest of Europe was not 
final. 

Mihailovich became highly popular with the Allies al- 
most overnight. He was glorified and his feats were extolled 
in the press, over the radio, and in the movies. Newspapers 
devoted columns to him. Discouraging news from the 
Pacific and the Russian fronts was subordinated to news of 
Mihailovich and his Chetniks and to enthusiastic comment 
on the Serbs’ long tradition of fighting for freedom. In a 
magazine of nationwide circulation, Mihailovich was 
named, with Marshal Timoshenko and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, as one of the three outstanding war lead- 
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ers of 1941. Every detail of his life and career as a soldier 
was searched for dramatic incidents. There was wide popu- 
lar demand among the Allies that assistance be sent to Mi- 
hailovich’s valiant guerillas, who were fighting against 
superior forces under conditions defying human endurance. 
Official circles also showed great interest in Mihailovich 
and his guerillas, as well as a desire to help them; but some- 
how actual shipments just could not get under way. Finally 
I realized that the Americans’ desire to help Mihailovich 
was being frustrated by the British High Command in the 
Middle East. The principal objection made by the British 
was that there were no airplanes available, but it seemed ap- 
parent that, actually, the British High Command was reluc- 
tant to have Mihailovich in direct contact with Americans, 
feeling that this would weaken their own control of him. 
Meanwhile Mihailovich, in all his telegrams, pleaded for 
more aid. One of his messages, in March 1942, ended 
dramatically with the words, “Help, help and more help!” 
In an effort to unravel the tangle, General Donovan sent a 
representative of the OSS, the late Mr. Frank Morand, to 
Cairo to determine close at hand how aid could be sent. 
On March 11, 1942, Mr. Morand reported to me that 
while in Cairo he had reached an agreement with General 
Bora Mirkovich, former chief of the Yugoslav Air Forces 
and one of the principal organizers of the coup détat of 
March 27, 1941. The agreement provided for the sending 
of American material and supplies, to be flown in four 
bombers, to the Middle East, the bombers then to be allo- 
cated to the Yugoslav Air Forces. It provided also for closer 
collaboration with Mihailovich’s guerillas, to be achieved 
by parachuting Yugoslav men and officers, as well as some 
American observers who would be attached to Mihailo- 
vich’s headquarters, into Yugoslavia. Thus Mihailovich 
would no longer depend for support exclusively upon the 
British High Command in the Middle East. 
The agreement concluded by Mr. Morand seemed highly 
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satisfactory, and its execution would have been of the 
greatest value to Mihailovich. Unfortunately, however, 
General Mirkovich became involved in difficulties with the 
government-in-exile, which made a hasty decision to de- 
prive him of his command and put him on the retired list. 
Because of his retirement, the plan was never carried out. 

On May 16, 1942, I was informed by General Donovan 
that the President had decided to send four hundred tons of 
concentrated food as a gift to General Mihailovich in rec- 
ognition of the services he was rendering to the Allies. The 
food was packed in special containers, each having ten 
packages of five pounds each, wrapped in the tricolors of 
the Yugoslav flag. On the white field of this tricolor wrap- 
ping there was printed in Serbian a message from the Presi- 
dent, in which he greeted Mihailovich and his brave war- 
fiors, wishing them good luck in their difficult struggle. 
Fach package also contained detailed instructions in Serbian 
for the preparation of the food and bore the facsimile of 
the President’s signature. I was informed that the President 
had given personal instructions for the dispatch of this food 
to the Middle East without delay, to be flown from there 
as speedily as possible to Serbia and dropped in the moun- 
tains. The food arrived in Egypt by the end of the summer 
of 1942, but nearly one year later we discovered that, de- 
spite the personal and formal orders of the President of the 
United States, it never reached its destination. It was estab- 
lished in May 1943 that part of the food had been used in 
the winter of 1942-1943 to supply the civilian population 
of the island of Malta. 


15 


THE SOVIETS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE 


In May 1942 I was instructed by the government-in- 
exile to inquire whether the visit of King Peter, postponed 
from the preceding year, could take place in the early part 
of the coming summer. Mr. Sumner Welles, to whom | 
submitted this request, told me that the President would be 
very glad to welcome King Peter in Washington at the end 
of June. 

Besides helping to work out the official program for the 
visit, I also made arrangements for publicity in connection 
with several public functions included in the program, and 
especially for broadcasting these functions to Yugoslavia. 
The broadcasts, I felt, would cheer the enslaved Yugoslav 
people by conveying to them an expression of American 
sympathy for their King and of the interest of the United 
States in the future of Yugoslavia. I found the government 
agencies most cooperative; they all agreed that the King’s 
visit should not be treated as a personal matter but as an 
opportunity to show American interest in Yugoslavia. Be- 
sides arranging the official program, which followed in gen- 
eral the pattern already established by protocol for this 
type of function, I made arrangements for the King and his 
Foreign Minister to meet as many people as possible who 
were engaged in public affairs in the United States and 


were responsible for carrying out the war program. 
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To make sure that the uncertainties of air travel would 
not interfere with the arranged schedule, the King arrived 
in Washington on June 22, three days ahead of the official 
date set for the visit, which had been arranged to begin on 
the twenty-fifth. He thus had the opportunity to spend 
two pleasant days in Hot Springs, Virginia, and I had am- 
ple ume to inform him in detail about many aspects of 
American public life and policy. 

At the same time, the Foreign Minister, Dr. Ninchich, 
told me of several pressing problems and difficulties beset- 
ting the government-in-exile. The primary concern of the 
government was the situation inside Yugoslavia, where the 
conflict between Communist and nationalist forces had as- 
sumed the proportions of a civil war. The government had 
unsuccessfully tried to use its influence to bring about a 
reconciliation between the two movements and had also 
asked the British and Soviet governments for their media- 
tion to this end. In answer to British attempts to negotiate 
for a reconciliation between the two movements, the Soviet 
government expressed the view that it could not interfere 
in domestic problems of Yugoslavia, which should be set- 
tled by the Yugoslavs themselves. Several attempts to induce 
the Soviet government to agree to a solution in Yugoslavia 
similar to that in France, where all the resistance forces, 
regardless of party affiliations and ideologies, were united 
under the orders of General de Gaulle, had remained un- 
successful. The Foreign Minister informed me that the 
Yugoslav government's efforts to negotiate with the Soviets 
had started almost immediately after the news of the con- 
flict between the Partisans and the Mihailovich forces had 
reached London. 

As early as November 13, 1941, the Yugoslav govern- 
ment had instructed its minister in Moscow to ask the Rus- 
sians to send urgent instructions to the Communists to col- 
laborate with Mihailovich and to work under him in a 
united effort against the aggressor. The government in- 
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formed the Yugoslav minister in Moscow that, “according 
to our latest reports the Communists are attacking Mihailo- 
vich, thus preventing any success in the fight against the 
aggressor.” Four days later, the Yugoslav minister in the 
Soviet Union reported having transmitted the Yugoslav 
request to Andrei Vishinsky, Assistant Commissar of Peo- 
ple’s Foreign Affairs, who was in Kuibishev. Mr. Vishinsky 
had promised to send the Yugoslav note to Moscow but had 
otherwise been extremely cautious and noncommittal. 

In London, the Soviet Ambassador to Great Britain, Mr. 
Maisky, was requested to impress his government with the 
great desire of His Majesty’s Government to see collabora- 
tion among all forces of resistance in Yugoslavia. The Brit- 
ish Military Mission in Moscow submitted to the Soviet 
War Office on November 24, 1941, a memorandum ask- 
ing the Soviets “to intervene promptly with the rebels in 
Yugoslavia.” The British memorandum contained this very 
important statement: “At the particular request of the 
Soviet government the British government has encouraged 
the uprising in Yugoslavia, and therefore it is in the interest 
of the Soviet government to help bring about unity of the 
* insurgents in Yugoslavia.” It further stated that “the British 
government regards Colonel Mihailovich as the only pos- 
sible leader and that therefore all parties should obey his 
orders or should at least work with him.” 

All these démarches remained unanswered, but never- 
theless the Yugoslav government renewed its efforts, in- 
structing its Minister in the Soviet Union to make further 
attempts to secure the aid of the Soviet government in 
stopping the fratricidal fighting in occupied Yugoslavia. On 
April 29, 1942, the Yugoslav Minister was instructed “to 
persuade the Soviet government to invite the Partisans to 
put an end to the fratricidal struggle and to place them- 
selves under Mihailovich’s command against the common 
enemy. The French Communists were ordered to obey 
whatever leader the nation produced to lead the rebellion.” 
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The answer received by the Yugoslav Minister from the 
Soviet government was very discouraging. He cabled his 
government: “The Soviet government takes the view that 
the activities of all Communist parties abroad are outside 
their competence and purely internal questions of the 
countries concerned.” But he added that he had no doubt 
that, in the case of France, orders had come directly from 
Moscow to the French Communists and had precipitated 
the agreement in France. The Minister concluded his cable 
with some very significant information: he had “evidence 
that the Soviets had direct contacts with Yugoslavia which 
they did not wish to pass through British channels.” What 
those ‘direct contacts” were, the Minister could not indi- 
cate more definitely. But it was generally assumed that the 
Soviets had helped the Yugoslav Communist party to make 
long-range preparations for this civil war and had paid 
special attention to assuring maintenance of direct contact 
by powerful radio transmitters. The Soviet legation in Bul- 
garia was a very useful relay for communications." 

In spite of these discouraging reports, the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment requested its representative in the Soviet Union to 
continue his efforts to obtain Russian intervention in Yugo- 
slavia. The Prime Minister, Mr. Slobodan Yovanovich, made 
similar efforts. He asked the Soviet Ambassador to the Yugo- 
slav government, Mr. Alexander Bogomolov, to come to 
see him to discuss the guerilla situation in Yugoslavia. On 
May 16, 1942, Mr. Bogomolov visited Mr. Yovanovich, 
who told him that the Yugoslav government insisted on 
Soviet intervention with the Partisans in Yugoslavia to per- 
suade them to join forces with Mihailovich in the common 
struggle against Germany. Mr. Bogomolov interpreted this 
as a request that the Soviet government should intervene 

'Since December 1941, Bulgaria had been at war with the Western 
Allies, but she maintained normal diplomatic relations with the Soviets 
until as late as September 8, 1944, when the Soviets declared war on Bul- 


garia, on the very day when the latter was ready to sign an armistice 
with the Western Allies and herself declare war on Germany. 
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with the Comintern and immediately answered: “My Gov- 
ernment accepts no responsibility for the Comintern’s ac- 
tivitics and in any case the relations between Mihailovich 
and the Partisans are a purely domestic problem in which 
the Soviet government does not wish to be mixed.” 

On this occasion Mr. Bogomolov reminded the Prime 
Minister that at a recent Pan-Slav Congress in Moscow 
Stalin had urged all Slavs to fight the Germans and had 
thanked all Partisans without exception. Mr. Bogomolov 
made the cryptic remark that “the Soviet government con- 
sidered everyone a Partisan who was fighting the Germans 
and consequently so considered General Mihailovich.” 

From the attitude of the Soviet government it was clear 
that its primary interest was in seeing the Parusans in Yugo- 
slavia act as an independent force, not controlled by any 
non-Communist leader or any national discipline, but di- 
rected exclusively by the Communists. The Soviets had 
not yet come out in open support of the Partisans, but they 
refused to cooperate in any way to restore the unity of the 
resistance forces. This attitude was also an indication that 
the Partisans’ activitics were eventually to be harmonized 
with Soviet interests rather than with the national interests 
of Yugoslavia, and that the Partisans were considered in 
Moscow to be a very important part of the Communists’ 
international forces. By taking care that no non-Communist 
influence should interfere with the Partisans, the Soviets 
hoped to reserve for themselves the full advantages of the 
Partisan movement. Yugoslavia was undoubtedly one of the 
key points for the post-war policy which they had in mind, 
and therefore they wished to prepare the ground for their 
exclusive influence. 

Relations between the Soviet government and the Yugo- 
slay government-in-exile, while remaining outwardly 
friendly, were strained not only by the negotiations for 
Sovict intervention with the Partisans, but by unfortunate 
developments in the negotiations for a Yugoslav-Soviet 
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treaty of friendship and mutual assistance. In March 1942 
the Yugoslav government approached the Soviet govern- 
ment with a view to ratifying the treaty of friendship be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia which had been 
signed on April 5, 1941. This treaty had never been rati- 
fied because of the German attack on Yugoslavia, which 
followed the signature by a few hours. In answer to the 
Yugoslav request, the Soviet government expressed the 
view that a mere ratification of the treaty would be of no 
value, as events had made it obsolete. Instead, the Soviet 
government suggested discussions for a new treaty which 
would be more pertinent to the current political situation, 
perhaps a treaty of mutual assistance. The discussions pro- 
gressed satisfactorily, and an agreement had practically 
been reached when the British government, informed by 
Dr. Ninchich of the progress of negotiations, expressed the 
opinion that it was inadvisable for the government-in-exile 
to make treaties of such importance as a treaty of mutual 
assistance during the war and that the signature should 
consequently be postponed. 

The Foreign Minister told me that Mr. Molotov, during 
his visit to London, in May 1942, had been informed of 
the decision of the Yugoslav government, in accordance 
with the opinion expressed by the British government, to 
postpone the signing of the new treaty. Dr. Ninchich in- 
sisted that this postponement had been only temporary and 
that the government was hopeful of signing the treaty in 
the near future. The plan of the Foreign Minister was that 
the King should make a state visit to Moscow the following 
September. He himself would accompany the sovereign 
and would sign the treaty. 

I expressed serious doubts to the Foreign Minister about 
Soviet willingness to receive the King’s visit under such 
circumstances. But Dr. Ninchich was confident that the 
Soviet government would understand the Yugoslav posi- 
tion and would not manifest any ill will on account of a 
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decision which, he admitted, must have created a certain 
amount of resentment among the Soviets. 

Actually, the King’s proposed visit to Moscow never 
took place, and no treaty was ever signed between the 
government-in-exile and the Soviet government. On the 
contrary, their relations deteriorated, becoming markedly 
strained when the rift between the Partisans and Mihailo- 
vich became of international importance. 


14 


THE KING’S VISIT 


On June 24 King Peter arrived in Washington by train 
from Hot Springs and was greeted by an official reception 
party headed by the Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, 
who immediately escorted the King to the White House. 
The President, surrounded by members of the cabinet and 
the Supreme Court, and by military and naval dignitaries, 
received the King on the south lawn of the White House. 
Mr. Roosevelt greeted the King in a most affectionate and 
paternal manner, with almost none of the ceremony usually 
observed at a meeting of the heads of two states. The King 
was obviously pleased with Mr. Roosevelt’s affable manner. 
It must have been the happiest event in the King’s life since 
his ascension to the throne, to be welcomed in such a famil- 
iar manner by the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, for whom every Serb had a feeling of devotion and 
confidence. 

A pleasant atmosphere was even more evident the same 
evening, at the state dinner which the President gave in 
honor of the King. Mr. Roosevelt was in a jovial mood, 
poking jokes at his guests in a most informal manner. Set- 
ting aside the protocolar “Your Majesty,” the President ad- 
dressed the King as “Peter,” obviously delighting the young 
monarch. Before the dinner ended, the President proposed a 
toast to the young King and to the peoples of Yugoslavia. 
Instead of making a speech prepared in advance, as was the 
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custom on such occasions, the President spoke extempora- 
neously, extolling the attitude of Yugoslavia and her deter- 
mination to resist the Axis, and ending his toast by paying a 
sincere tribute to General Mihailovich, whose heroic fight- 
ers were resisting the Nazis under conditions of unbeliev- 
able hardship and sacrifice. Mr. Roosevelt then promised 
that the Allies would fulfill their obligations toward the 
Chetniks by sending them much-needed supplies. 

After dinner the King moved from group to group talk- 
ing to several statesmen and military leaders, and, when the 
party broke up, the King and the Foreign Minister re- 
mained at the White House as overnight guests. They 
stayed with the President until 1:00 a.m., when they were 
joined by Prime Minister Churchill, who also was staying 
at the White House. Mr. Churchill was worried about the 
grave news from North Africa, where Marshal Rommel 
was advancing almost unopposed toward Alexandria, and 
where Tobruk had just fallen to the Nazis. The Prime 
Minister made no effort to conceal his concern about the 
military situation, but the President persisted in being op- 
timistic. 

In his conversation with the King and with Dr. Ninchich 
the President showed absolute conviction regarding the 
final outcome of the war. For him, in spite of temporary 
military defeats—and he allowed for the possibility of even 
more serious setbacks—the complete final victory of the 
Allies was certain. The military potential of the United 
States had not yet been fully developed, the President 
said, and when American war production came into full 
swing there would be no army which could resist the might 
of the Allies. 

The President repeated the promise he had made to the 
King at dinner, to send assistance to General Mihailovich 
without delay—which was an overdue obligation. He asked 
the King to discuss with the appropriate American services, 
especially with General Donovan and his office, the tech- 
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nical aspects of sending supplies and establishing closer 
liaison between Mihailovich and the Allies. Mr. Roosevelt 
assured the King that he would then give his personal atten- 
tion to these problems, and would be of every possible 
assistance. He also suggested that the Foreign Minister take 
up with the Secretary of State the signing of a Lend-Lease 
agreement for Yugoslavia, whereby shipment of supplies 
to the Mihailovich guerillas would be assured. The Foreign 
Minister actually signed the Lend-Lease agreement on July 
23. 
The King’s visit in Washington, which lasted several 
days, was highlighted by a reception in Congress, where 
the King addressed both the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and where he was given a rousing welcome. 
His youthful appearance and his unpretentious and simple 
approach were greeted everywhere with warm sympathy. 
He was looked upon as a symbol of the resistance of a na- 
tion fighting, regardless of sacrifice, for her liberation and 
thus making her contribution to the common war effort. 
Mihailovich was always associated with the King in mani- 
festations of sympathy, which the King treated as being 
directed at the peoples of Yugoslavia and at their great war 
leader, General Drazha Mihailovich, rather than at him 
personally. 

King Peter had numerous meetings with the members of 
the American government, as well as with political and 
military leaders, and with everyone he found-a most 
friendly reception and a great interest in Yugoslavia’s war 
situation and in her future. He paid a visit to the American 
Red Cross and discussed with its director, Mr. Norman 
Davis, and his associates, the organization of aid on a larger 
scale to Yugoslav prisoners-of-war in Germany and Italy. 

From Washington the King went to Detroit and Buf- 
falo, where he visited several war factories. He was particu- 
larly impressed by the cordial reception extended to him in 
those immense plants, where many Americans of Yugoslav 
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descent were employed. In the great Ford plant at Willow 
Run, in the middle of the main production hall, a dramatiza- 
tion of Yugoslavia’s war effort was arranged by the OWI 
with the assistance of many Yugoslav workers. This per- 
formance and several other functions during the King’s 
visit were relayed by radio, through special arrangements 
made by the OWI, to the people of Yugoslavia. Thus, the 
people were directly informed of the sympathy of the 
United States for their country and their King. The reac- 
tion of the Nazi radio and press was the best indication of 
the moral effect which those demonstrations had on the 
people inside Yugoslavia. Goebbels tried to offset this effect 
by renewed attacks on the President, on the United States, 
and on the King, whom they accused of selling himself to 
the capitalists. 

During his stay in Washington and New York the King 
met General Donovan and the representatives of his serv- 
ice on several occasions, and discussed with them the ques- 
tions of assistance to Mihailovich and of direct communica- 
tion between the government-in-exile and Mihailovich 
without using British channels as had heretofore been done. 
The President had already given his approval in principle 
to this scheme as well as to a plan for bringing Yugoslav 
airmen then in the Middle East to the United States for 
training in the use of modern aircraft. After the completion 
of training, it was planned to use these men to fly planes 
which were to carry supplies and men to be parachuted into 
the Serbian mountains. 

After a short visit in Canada, where the government and 
people of the Dominion gave him a reception as friendly as 
that he had received in the United States, the King flew to 
Smyrna, Tennessee, where a group of Yugoslav airmen 
were already being trained in the use of modern aircraft. 

From Nashville the King returned to Washington to pay 
a farewell visit to the President, and submitted to him a 
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memorandum stating the main points he had discussed with 
American government officials. They were: 


a) establishment, with the help of American services, of di- 
rect communication between the government-in-exile and Gen- 
eral Mihailovich; 

b) determination of the nature and amount of material to be 
supplied to Mihailovich, 

¢) training of Yugoslav airmen to be brought from the Mid- 
dle East, for active participation in Allied operations. 


After reading the memorandum the President declared 
that he was in full agreement as to the importance of these 
questions. 

The King also gave the President another memorandum, 
containing new information about the atrocitics committed 
by the occupiers of Yugoslavia and by the Ustashis. The 
President was particularly shocked at the details of Ustashi 
massacres of the defenseless Serbian population in the Inde- 
pendent State of Croatia, and said that just that morning, 
July 24, he had been told of Croat complaints that the 
American press and radio were scarcely reporting Croat 
resistance to the enemy, while a great deal of attention was 
being given to Serb resistance. At this point I remarked 
that the Independent State of Croatia had declared war on 
the United States. The President raised his hands in sur- 
prise and said that he had almost forgotten about that. He 
had, he said, given instructions to Mr. Elmer Davis always 
to describe guerilla activities in Yugoslavia as “Yugoslav”— 
a label which would cover all those who were resisting. At 
the end of the war, continued the President, “we will see 
that everyone is rewarded according to his merits.” 

Mr. Roosevelt promised the King that he would take up 
with the Secretary of State the matter of how best to make 
it known to the Germans, Hungarians, and Ustashi Croats 
that their crimes would not go unpunished. He would try 
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especially to impress “this man Pavelich.” The King ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the President, but I ventured to 
express the opinion that a criminal of Pavelich’s type would 
hardly be moved even by the intervention of the United 
States of America. 

The President bade farewell to the King in an extremely 
affectionate manner, assuring him of his unalterable and sin- 
cere friendship and his interest in the future of Yugoslavia 
and in the King personally. 

After the King’s departure, the White House issued a 
statement on July 24 concerning the discussions between 
the President and the King, saying, in part: 


We are in complete accord on the fundamental principle 
that all the resources of the two nations should be devoted to 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. Just as the fine achieve- 
ments of General Mihailovich and his daring men furnish an 
example of spontaneous and unselfish will to victory, our com- 
mon effort shall seek every means to defeat the enemies of all 
free nations. .. . 

Accordingly, the Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia and the 
Secretary of State have today signed, on behalf of their gov- 
ernments, an agreement on the principles applying to mutual 
aid in the prosecution of the war, pledging their material and 
spiritual resources to a common victory of the United Nations. 


PART THREE 


I5 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST MIHAILOVICH 
SPREADS ABROAD 


The struggle between the Partisans and Mihailovich’s 
forces, which had raged since the end of 1941, remained 
unknown to the outside world until the end of July 1942. 
Communists outside of Yugoslavia either were ignorant of 
the civil war in the country, or were silent about it in obe- 
dience to instructions from the Kremlin. Communists and 
members of the so-called progressive groups in the United 
States were among the most enthusiastic supporters of 
Mihailovich. At many of their numerous public meetings, 
especially at those held by people of Yugoslav descent, a 
huge portrait of Mihailovich was always displayed, and he 
was glorified as a popular leader fighting for democracy 
and for the freedom of the Yugoslav people. These meet- 
ings always emphasized that the Mihailovich movement in- 
cluded, besides Serbs, large groups of people of other na- 
tionalities, all united by a common determination to fight 
the Nazis. Some of the Communist speakers represented 
Mihailovich’s forces almost as an International Brigade, pat- 
terned after the one which had won fame in the Spanish 
Civil War. 

The Serbian Communists in the United States, and the 
publication Slobodna Red (a bi-weekly Serbian newspaper 
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burgh), seemed determined to create the impression that 
they were the official representatives of Mihailovich in 
America. Buttons with miniatures of Mihailovich’s likeness 
were freely distributed at Serbian Communist meetings, 
and Communist sympathizers were asked to display them 
conspicuously. At a reception held in honor of the King, 
at the official Yugoslav Information Center in New York 
(a government agency which was later to become a center 
of anti-Mihailovich propaganda) Mirko Markovich, the 
editor of Slobodna Reé, well-known in Communist circles, 
presented the King with a check for a thousand dollars “to 
help the Chetniks and their heroic leader, Drazha Mihailo- 
vich.” 

This reception, held on July 6, 1942, headed by two 
members of the government-in-exile and by the Governor 
of Croatia, was an exhibition in which members of several 
incongruous groups, many of them dominated by the 
Communists, competed with each other in expounding 
“progressive and liberal programs.” It was strange to see 
Serb and Croat Communists assuring King Peter at this 
reception of their sympathy and friendly support. 

But the honeymoon was coming to an end. On July 28 
The Daily Worker carried a report from an alleged special 
correspondent about a statement signed by seventy-five 
Montenegrin Communist and pro-Communist leaders ac- 
cusing Mihailovich of collaboration with the Axis and of 
fighting for the return of reactionary forces to power in 
Yugoslavia. This report was simultaneously printed in 
Serbo-Croat Communist newspapers in the United States 
and Canada, and even in an obscure Canadian-Ukrainian 
Communist newspaper, Ukrainske Zitta, published in 
Toronto. 

The report was the beginning of an all-out attack by the 
Communists on Mihailovich, which grew daily in intensity. 
Overnight, Mihailovich, who had been proclaimed a heroic 
popular leader, became a “traitor,” a “fascist,” and a “Ser- 
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bian chauvinist.” His fight against the enemy was now 
denounced as collaboration with the Axis and as a battle 
against the “truly democratic forces of Yugoslavia.” Also 
overnight, the imaginary Italian contingent, as well as those 
of other nationalities, disappeared from his army, and 
Mihailovich was accused of having with him only Serbian 
chauvinists, fighting not for the liberation of Yugoslavia but 
for the re-establishment of Serbian tyranny and hegemony. 

Mirko Markovich called a meeting of the sponsors of 
Slobodna Red in Pittsburgh during the first days of Au- 
gust and told them bluntly of the change in policy toward 
Mihailovich. 

Propaganda against Mihailovich found powerful support 
in a radio station called “Free Yugoslavia,” at first supposed 
to be somewhere in occupied Yugoslavia, but later, through 
careful investigation by the Allies, located in Tiflis in the 
Soviet Caucasus. Its daily broadcasts in Serbo-Croat, as well 
as those in other foreign languages, were filled with accusa- 
tons of Mihailovich as a traitor, a collaborator and an 
enemy of the people, and with praise of the Partisan army 
of liberation, presenting it as a general national movement 
against the Axis and against domestic traitors. It gave daily 
communiqués from Partisan headquarters relating imagi- 
nary spectacular victories and terrific losses to the Axis, the 
like of which even Allied armies seldom achieved. 

It was at this time, the summer of 1942, that Communist 
propaganda began to give prominence to the name of Tito, 
“intrepid leader” of the Partisans. He was pictured as a 
popular Icader, adored by all, surrounded by mystery. 
Alleged specialists on Balkan affairs went to work on details 
of his life and personality, of which they probably found 
out nothing. The most plausible explanation of his name 
was that the four letters stood for “Tajna Internacionalna 
Teroristicka Organizacija” (Secret International Terrorist 
Organization). 

The real name, Josip Broz, did not appear until later, and 
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even then no details of Tito’s personal history were dis- 
closed. He was publicized by Communist propaganda not 
only as a military genius but as a great democrat and states- 
man who, after the war, would be the guiding spirit of all 
smaller European natons. There were glowing reports 
about his charm, his personality, his statesmanship, his belief 
in democracy, and his friendship for the United States and 
Great Britain. He was reported to devote his spare time to one 
of his favorite subjects, Shakespeare’s tragedies. When a mag- 
azine published the first account of military operations writ- 
ten by Tito himself, an enthusiastic admirer commented 
that Tito’s story “reads strikingly like a chapter of Plu- 
tarch’s account of a patriot of classic ume.” * 

On the other hand, Mihailovich, flung from his pedestal, 
was accused of crimes which only the vilest of traitors 
could perpetrate. He was denounced as collaborating not 
only with the Germans and Italians but even with the 
enemies he hated most, the Ustashis. His army, until a few 
weeks earlier exalted as the purest example of abnegation 
and patriotism, now was branded as a band of ruffians and 
traitors to the nation as well as to the Allies. 

The Soviet government, as we have seen, took a stand of 
non-interference in Yugoslavia’s domestic affairs when the 
legal Yugoslav government called upon it to use its influ- 
ence on the Partisans and their leaders to end the civil war 
and cooperate with Mihailovich. But when the accusations 
against Mihailovich began, the Soviet government was 
quick to give its official endorsement. In a memorandum 
presented on August 3, 1942 (a few days after the cam- 
paign against Mihailovich started in the Communist press), 
to the Yugoslav Minister in Kuibishev by Samuel Losovski, 
Assistant Foreign Commissar, the Soviet government itself 
made several accusations against Mihailovich. A number of 
specific charges were made as to Mihailovich’s collabora- 
tion with the Italians, Germans, and Ustashis. The memo- 
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randum attributed to him complete responsibility for the 
fighting between his forces and the Partusans. In presenang 
the memorandum, Mr. Losovski said that the accusations 
were based on information received from Partisan sources, 
thus indicating that the Soviet government already had close 
contact with the Partisans, to whom they were extending 
their full moral support. This statement was evidence that 
the conflict between the Partisans and Mihailovich had 
wide implications, going far beyond the actual conflict of 
the two forces within the country. It also marked the be- 
ginning of a new attitude on the part of the Soviet gov- 
ernment toward the legitimate government of Yugoslavia. 
It could have been taken as the Soviet answer to Yugo- 
slavia’s delay in signing the pact of mutual assistance be- 
tween the two countries. Plans for a visit of the King to 
Moscow had to be abandoned, and Dr. Ninchich had to 
resign from his post as Foreign Minister at the end of 1942. 
How far the pact with the Soviets, had it been signed, 
would have helped to unite all the guerilla forces in Yugo- 
slavia is a question which must remain unanswered. 
Meanwhile, the campaign against Mihailovich had reper- 
cussions on relations between the Serb and Croat members 
of the government-in-exile and added a new reason for 
strain in relations between Americans of Serb and Croat 
descent. Even non-Communist Croats regarded the cam- 
paign with undisguised sympathy. As long as Mihailovich 
had been praised as a national hero, the Croat press in the 
United States had never failed to stress that there were 
many Croats among Mihailovich’s fighters and that his 
movement of resistance was supported by Croats as well as 
by Serbs. When the campaign against Mihailovich started, 
the imaginary Croat fighters in Mihailovich’s ranks were no 
longer mentioned. When it became clear that Tito was a 
Croat, he was endorsed enthusiastically by Croats in the 
United States, who believed that Tito, in spite of his Com- 
munist background, could never forget his Croat origin. As 
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Tito was now credited with being the only resistance leader 
fighting the enemy, the Croats believed that his position 
would help to nullify the crimes perpetrated by the 
Ustashis, which had never been openly denounced by any 
responsible Croat leader. By insisting that Tito’s Partisan 
army included representatives of all elements of the Yugo- 
slav population, and particularly Croats, they believed that 
they could put an end to the legend that the Serbs were the 
only ones fighting for freedom and democracy in Yugo- 
slavia. 

The official Yugoslav Information Center in New York, 
although it was an agency of the Yugoslav government-in- 
exile, took a very active part in the campaign against 
Mihailovich and in the support of Tito and his Partisan 
army. The Governor of Croatia, Dr. Subasich, at several 
public meetings, charged Mihailovich with collaboration 
with the enemy, while officials of the Yugoslav Information 
Center gave open support to Tito in radio speeches and 
press articles. The official bulletin of the Yugoslav Infor- 
mation Center carried reports from Partisan sources con- 
cerning Mihailovich and never failed to give publicity to 
the most fantastic accusations, thereby increasing confusion 
about the real situation in Yugoslavia. On several occasions, 
when I made complaints to the State Department about un- 
fair and totally unfounded charges against Mihailovich, I 
was reminded that it was difficult for Americans to have a 
clear picture of the situation when even the official Yugo- 
slav agencies were in sharp disagreement on the subject. 


16 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
YUGOSLAV PROBLEM 


As the rift between Serbs and Croats in America 
widened, President Roosevelt became more and more con- 
cerned about the future of Yugoslavia. He expressed his 
feelings to me in an unusually frank way when I presented 
to him, on October 5, 1942, my credentials as Ambassador 
of Yugoslavia. After a very cordial greeting, and after com- 
plimenting me upon my elevation to the rank of Ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Roosevelt broached the subject of Yugoslavia’s 
post-war problems and told me that Mr. Churchill, during 
his stay in Washington the preceding summer, had pro- 
posed an Anglo-American declaration about the recon- 
struction of Yugoslavia. 

“You may be surprised,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “that I did 
not agree with the Prime Minister. But I consider that 
questions concerning the reconstruction of Yugoslavia 
must be decided primarily by the Serbian people.” He 
knew, the President went on, that, as Ambassador, I repre- 
sented the whole of Yugoslavia, but he was sure that, as a 
Serb, I would agree with him that it would be for the Serbs 
to decide what kind of community they intended to retain 
with the Croats after the war. After all that had happened 
during the war, Mr. Roosevelt considered, he was right in 
asking himself whether the Serbs would be willing to re- 
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main in the same state with the Croats. During the war, the 
Croats had taken a way different from that of the Serbs, 
and their future appeared to him to be “cloudy.” 

My answer to the President was that I also was con- 
cerned about relations between Serbs and Croats, which 
were affecting the future of Yugoslavia, but that despite 
all that had happened we could not disregard the fact that 
Serbs and Croats had similar languages and social struc- 
tures, and that the two populations were intermingled, so 
that a common state, in which both Serbian and Croatian 
interests would be respected, appeared to be a politica] ne- 
cessity. From the experience they had had in this war, as 
well as from the mistakes they had made between the two 
world wars, the Serbs and Croats might have learned 
enough to devise an organization of the country which 
would be satisfactory to both peoples, and would help to 
consolidate the peace in that part of Europe. 

The President insisted that he should not be interpreted 
as being in principle opposed to the restoration of Yugo- 
slavia. He wanted only to avoid imposing a solution upon 
the Serbs without their consent. They would have to decide 
after the war what form of union they wanted with the 
Croats—a loose confederation, or a federation with some 
public functions under central control. Problems such as 
this one would have to be decided freely after the war by 
the peoples of Yugoslavia and not by a declaration of 
Allied statesmen. 

Then the President, in good humor, asked me: “What 
about the Montenegrins? They’re all right, are they not? 
They are with you.” Pleased by his remark, I told the Presi- 
dent that the Montenegrins were the purest and proudest 
section of the Serbian people and that there had never been 
a question of considering them other than Serbs. I reminded 
the President that the Montenegrins had always fought 
with the other Serbs for national liberation, that the great- 
est Serbian poet, Nyegosh, was a former Montenegrin 
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ruler, that national traditions and aspirations had always 
been the same in Montenegro and Serbia. The President 
then said that he was glad to hear this because recently he 
had been told (he did not specify when, nor by whom) 
about “some confusing rumors” regarding the Montene- 
grins, which, if true, would complicate our problems even 
more. Concluding our conversation, Mr. Roosevelt men- 
tioned Hungary and Bulgaria and said that in this war every 
nation had to take a definite stand, for which it would an- 
swer to its own conscience. At the end of the war, every 
nation would be treated according to the part it had played, 
but nobody could expect to draw benefits from the Axis 
and from the Allies as well. 

Before leaving the President I asked for his assistance in 
carrying out the plan to assure help to General Mihailovich 
which had been presented by the King during his visit, and 
which the President had approved. The President expressed 
surprise that no effective progress had been made, and 
asked me to see General Donovan again to make sure that 
no further delay should occur. 

I was deeply impressed by Mr. Roosevelt’s views, by his 
expression of sincere friendship for the Serbs, and by the 
very friendly and sympathetic manner in which he received 
me. Above all, I was heartened by his statement that the 
Serbs would be rewarded by that which would be most 
important to them—the opportunity to decide their own 
fate and to shape their own destiny. 

This conversation took place at the time when the Red 
Army was still fighting at Stalingrad and the Soviet Union 
had not yet induced the Allies to agree that Yugoslavia was 
within the Soviet zone of influence and that its problems 
should be decided by the Soviets alone, according to care- 
fully prepared plans made by the Politburo, without any 
consultation with the Serbian people. And so, for a little 
while, it looked as though we might really get aid to Gen- 
eral Mihailovich. 
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Following the President’s suggestion, I had several meet- 
ings with General Donovan, who seemed eager to proceed 
with the plans which the President and the King had 
agreed upon in principle. He felt that Mihailovich’s gueril- 
las could be of considerable assistance to the Allies, particu- 
larly in connection with the campaign in Libya and Egypt 
and in the impending North African campaign. 

One of the principal Axis lines of communication with 
their armies in North Africa ran through the valleys of the 
Morava and the Vardar, natural arteries of communication 
between Central Europe and Salonika, the great Aegean 
port. The roads and rail lines of this route ran through the 
heart of Serbia, which was undisputedly under Mihailo- 
vich’s control and was exposed to acts of sabotage by his 
Chetniks. Sabotage on Nazi lines of communication was 
directed against bridges and tunnels, thus putting vital lines 
out of commission and forcing the Nazis to devote much of 
their precious time to repairing them. This sabotage was 
supplemented by no less effective acts of passive resistance 
and by destruction of railroad materials by railroad men 
belonging to the Mihailovich organization. All sabotage 
was carried out in accordance with direct instructions from 
the Allied High Command in the Middle East, and from the 
government-in-exile, upon request of the British govern- 
ment. Mihailovich reported a series of acts of sabotage car- 
ried out from September to December 1942, which greatly 
impaired the whole Axis system of transportation. 

On December 18 he reported: “We break up some tracks 
every day at several points in Serbia on the line of Belgrade- 
Nish-Salonika and on other lines too. There are entire 
graveyards of damaged cars in the stations. The railroad 
personnel, inspired with great patriotism, performs its duty 
and carries out our orders.” 

In another report Mihailovich informed the government- 
in-exile that “in the month of December 1942 one hundred 
and twelve out of three hundred and sixty-two locomotives 
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on the Belgrade-Salonika line were thrown out of order by 
sabotage. All of these locomotives were out of order for 
several weeks at a time. Of six thousand cars on the normal 
gauge railway more than 35 per cent were out of order only 
because of sand which had been poured into the oil.” 

On December 29 Mihailovich informed the government 
that “the action for destruction of the railway yards in Serbia 
on the Belgrade-Salonika line is yielding excellent results. 
There is a great standstll in communications.” 

But acts of sabotage were followed by brutal acts of 
reprisal on the part of the Germans. “A large group of 
railroad men were shot,” reported Mihailovich on Decem- 
ber 18. “Every day the Germans announce a list of the 
ones shot in order to frighten the people.” General Bader, 
the Nazi commander in Serbia, issued orders which were 
posted throughout the country that “for every destroyed 
objective one hundred hostages from the nearest vicinity 
are to be shot immediately.” In carrying out these orders, 
“, . the Germans have been mass-shooting in all parts of 
Serbia,” Mihailovich reported to the government-in-exile 
on December 15. They were killing innocent peasants ac- 
cused of being Mihailovich followers. 

There is no better testimony regarding the effectiveness 
of the sabotage against Axis armies in North Africa than 
Hitler’s New Year’s message to the German people on 
January 1, 1944. The Fuhrer, among other things, said: 

The true cause of the difficulties in North Africa and in the 
Balkans was in reality the persistent attempt at sabotage and 
paralyzation by the plutocratic enemies. 

Their continued sabotage succeeded in stopping supplies to 
Africa and elsewhere by every new method of passive re- 
sistance, thus preventing our soldiers and the Italians standing 
at their side from receiving the material wherewithal for the 
conduct of the struggle. 


The effectiveness of Mihailovich’s contribution to the 
1 Quoted in The New York Times, January 22, 1944. 
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Allied campaign in North Africa was confirmed and com- 
mended by the highest British military authorities. In a tele- 
gram addressed to Mihailovich on August 16, 1942, 
Admiral Sir Henry Harwood, Commander of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet; General Sir Claude Auchinleck; and Air 
Marshal Tedder, Commander of the Air Force in the Mid- 
dle East, said: “With admiration we are following your 
directed operations which are of inestimable value to our 
allied cause.” 

On December 1, 1942, the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff sent the following greetings to General Mihailovich 
in connection with Yugoslavia’s Unity Day: “In the name 
of the British Imperial General Staff I cannot let the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of the unification of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes into one Kingdom pass without ex- 
pressing my felicitations for the wonderful undertaking of 
the Yugoslav Army. I am not thinking only of the forces 
which have joined the ranks of our army in the Near East 
in the triumphant hour but also of your undefeatable Chet- 
niks under your command who are fighting night and day 
under the most difficult war conditions.” 

Tito, on his part, after the failure of his Montenegrin 
Republic, was again forced to retreat and to concentrate 
his activities in Northwestern Bosnia, a mountainous region 
suitable for guerilla action and warfare but practically de- 
void of importance for Axis operations in the North 
African campaign. Even in his most boastful communiqué 
Tito never claimed any interference with Axis transporta- 
tion in the highly important Morava and Vardar Valleys. 
Instead, he announced that Northwestern Bosnia, a remote 
and hardly accessible part of the country, was “liberated 
Yugoslavia.” It was publicized as the nucleus of the new 
Yugoslavia, and Radio Free Yugoslavia attached much 
greater importance to the political activities of Tito in 
“liberated Yugoslavia” than to Mihailovich’s acts of sabo- 
tage which proved to be so effective. 
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In November 1942, when Mihailovich was fully engaged 
in attacking the Nazi lines of communication, Tito re- 
ported the first meeting of an assembly representing “the 
free peoples of Yugoslavia.” The meeting was held in the 
small Bosnian town of Bihach and laid, according to Tito’s 
propaganda, the foundation of a new, democratic, and fed-' 
erative Yugoslavia. The Avnoj (Ant-Fascist Council of 
the National Liberation of Yugoslavia), as the Tito assem- 
bly was called, was conspicuously devoid of representatives 
of Serbian political parties and of leaders of Serbian polit- 
ical life. The Serbs were represented by completely un- 
known persons and, of course, by old-time Serbian Com- 
munists, who themselves represented but an insignificant 
minority of the Serbs. The majority of the Avnoj was com- 
posed of Communists and their sympathizers, with the addi- 
tion of some Croat and Slovene “progressive” elements. In 
the declaration of the Avnoj of Bihach Tito carefully avoided 
any reference to the Communist party or to the Com- 
munist domination of the future organization of the coun- 
try. Quite to the contrary, he especially stressed that Yugo- 
slavia would be a democracy, and affirmed his respect for 
private property and initiative. Special efforts were made 
to represent the Partisan movement as a genuine national 
movement which included all Yugoslavs, regardless of reli- 
gion, nationality, or party afhliation. In fact, Tito exploited 
the alleged national character of his movement among the 
people of Northwestern Bosnia and Southern Croatia with 
great success. The population of these regions was chiefly 
composed of Serbs who had suffered the most ghastly 
atrocities of Pavelich and his Ustashis.” 

The Ustashis had committed the greatest wholesale mas- 
sacres and destruction precisely in the region where Tito 
established his Third Republic. Serbs who had escaped the 
Ustashi bombs and daggers with their lives gladly joined 


2 Bosnia and Herzegovina were included in the Independent State of 
Croatia. 
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the organization which gave them an opportunity to strike 
back and avenge their massacred relatives. They did not 
inquire whether the organization was dominated by the 
Communists; they were satisfied by the affirmation that it 
was a vast national movement building a new and truly 
democratic state. They were told that in the new Yugo- 
slavia freedom and justice would be assured for everyone 
and that the Ustashi looters and killers would receive exem- 
plary punishment. The Communists, being masters in the 
psychology of frustration and fear, exploited to the fullest 
extent their favorable situation and succeeded in increasing 
the ranks of the Partisan army with a considerable number 
of destitute and helpless Serbs. Once they were brought 
into the ranks and subjected to iron discipline, these Serbs 
realized that the alleged national character of the Parusan 
movement was only camouflage for Communist domina- 
tion, 

Tito’s propaganda in the United States and Great Britain 
was extremely abundant, and dramatized the news from 
“liberated Yugoslavia.” The press was fed daily with ro- 
mantic details about conditions in that part of Yugoslavia 
wrested from Nazi domination. There were numerous re- 
ports about political activities in the first-liberated part of 
the country, where people were again free and where life 
blossomed with heretofore unknown ardor and vigor in 
defiance of Hitler, who was unable to prevent it. Congress 
after congress was reported in November and December 
1942, held with representatives from all parts of Yugoslavia 
—congresses of anti-fascist women, of anti-fascist youth, of 
anti-fascist scientists, and so on. Special attention was de- 
voted to giving a rosy picture of cultural and artistic life 
in “liberated Yugoslavia.” Schools were allegedly reopened 
everywhere. The struggle against illiteracy was reported to 
be proceeding, along with the fight against the encmy, and 
a symphony orchestra was even said to be giving regular 
and splendid concerts. This supposedly unmolested life in 
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Partisan territory continued only untl January 1943, when 
Hitler’s Strafexpedition forced Tito to abandon his capital 
at Bihach and seek refuge to the south, in the mountains of 
Herzegovina and Montenegro. 

Adroitly presented by able propagandists, the picture of 
life in Partisan Yugoslavia, with its romantic aspect, un- 
questionably had great appeal for the American public. In 
contrast to Tito and his buoyant activity, Mihailovich was 
represented as inactive and paralyzed with his forces com- 
pletely demoralized. He was presented as being engaged 
more and more in collaboration with the enemy, instead of 
in fighting. While Tito was publicized as the champion of 
a new democracy which would not only regenerate Yugo- 
slavia but would serve as an example to many small nations 
of Europe, Mihailovich was denounced as a reactionary 
who was fighting to impose a military and personal dicta- 
torship after the war. He was accused of being a Serbian 
chauvinist whose sole ambition was to restore Serbian 
hegemony in Yugoslavia for the benefit of a small and cor- 
rupt ruling class. His activities against the Nazis were either 
ignored or completely distorted, while Tito and the Parti- 
sans were glorified as being alone in their fight against the 
Nazis and, as such, the only Yugoslavs entitled to generous 
aid from the Allies. 

Mihailovich did not have at his disposal an Allied- 
controlled radio station like Tito’s Radio Free Yugoslavia 
which operated from Tiflis in the USSR. He could not 
even communicate directly with the government-in-exile, 
in which he was Minister of War, but had to send messages 
through British channels and encounter British censorship. 
Even his extensive sabotage during the fall and winter of 
1942, which had rendered such valuable service to the Al- 
lies in their North African campaign, was ignored by the 
Allied public. Telegrams of congratulation and apprecia- 
tion from the highest British military authorities were not 
mentioned in the Allied press, although they were con- 
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firmed by first-hand information from several British liaison 
officers who were with Mihailovich’s Chetniks in different 
parts of Yugoslavia. These telegrams were not messages 
sent for propaganda purposes, but spontaneous manifesta- 
tions of appreciation for an ally fighting under the most 
dificult conditions. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, I made all possible efforts, but 
with very little success, to bring to execution the plan to assist 
Mihailovich. But despite all the willingness and good will 
of General Donovan and his assistants, the plan as a whole 
was never carried out. Only one part of it was realized: some 
fifty Yugoslav airmen were brought from the Middle East 
to the United States to undergo training which would en- 
able them to fly modern aircraft. 

The plan discussed with the American services provided 
for the shipment to Mihailovich of short-wave radio sets 
besides armament, food, and equipment. The sets would 
have enabled him to establish contact with the outside 
world, and to assure better communication with his local 
commanders, several of whom had only loose contact with 
his headquarters. 

The appropriate American services did not give much 
credence to the accusations hurled daily at Mihailovich by 
Communist propaganda. But apparently they believed that 
the conduct of the war in the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
the handling of political problems there, were primarily 
British responsibilities. Therefore, no action could be taken 
without British approbation. This point of view was more 
strongly emphasized after the conference at Casablanca in 
January 1943, where one of the decisions was that respon- 
sibility for the conduct of war operations in various parts 
of the world should be divided between Great Britain and 
the United States. 

The American attitude toward Mihailovich is best re- 
flected in a telegram which General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Allied Supreme Commander in North Africa, sent 
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on the occasion of the new year, 1943. This telegram was 
sent at a time when the propaganda campaign against 
Mihailovich in the United States was in full swing. 1 have 
good reason to believe that this telegram not only had the 
approval of the highest authorities in Washington but was 
even suggested to General Eisenhower. Since Mihailovich 
was considered a purely military leader, it was thought in 
Washington that a political statement in his favor, in the 
middle of an anti-Mihailovich propaganda campaign, would 
only increase the already violent polemics. Therefore, a 
statement emanating from the highest military level was 
considered the most appropriate way to make the official 
attitude toward General Mihailovich known. The adminis- 
tration’s point of view was expressed to me by the Secre- 
tary of State when I discussed the campaign against Mihail- 
ovich with him. 

General Eisenhower’s New Year's greeting to Mihailo- 
vich was the following: 


The American Armed Forces in Europe and Africa greet 
their brothers-in-arms, the eminent and gallant military units 
under your resolute command. These brave men who joined 
your ranks in their birthplaces in order to expel the enemy 
from your homeland, are fighting with complete devotion and 
sacrifice for the mutual cause of the United Nations. May 
this struggle bring them complete success. Eisenhower. 


Several of my countrymen who were with the Chetmiks 
at that time later told me of the considerable effect which 
General Eisenhower’s message had upon the morale of Gen- 
eral Mihailovich, his followers, and the Serbs in general. The 
campaign against Mihailovich which had started in the 
United States in August 1942 and was continued in Lon- 
don later, had had a very depressing effect on the General 
himself, and on his supporters. His followers could not 
understand how it was possible that, after all their suffering, 
sacrifice, and efforts to contribute to the Allied cause, they 
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were being accused by their own allies of helping the enemy 
whom they had been the first to resist. It is true that they 
had also opposed and fought the Communists, who had re- 
fused to join in a common action against the enemy. They 
had fought them, and continued to do so, because they in- 
stinctively felt that Communist dictatorship would be as 
bad as, if not even worse than, Nazi dictatorship. Mihailo- 
vich and the great majority of Serbs with him were hon- 
estly convinced—and events which followed the war amply 
justified their convictions—that the Communists were fight- 
ing above all to prepare a position from which to seize 
power after the liberation of Yugoslavia. All Partisan 
activities were motivated by the ambition to impose a Com- 
munist regime in Yugoslavia, a regime which would be 
abhorred by the vast majority of the people of Yugoslavia. 
To achieve their objective, the Communists had to destroy 
Mihailovich and his organization because they knew that 
the Chetniks would be the greatest obstacle to realization 
of their dictatorial plans. The propaganda campaign against 
Mihailovich was the most important part of the Communist 
action. They had to discredit him with the Western Allies 
so that even the meager aid which the Chetniks had thereto- 
fore been receiving would be discontinued. 

It was not surprising that the Communists, in their mer- 
ciless struggle to achieve this objective, used every means, 
even the most disreputable. But the Serbs were alarmed by 
the possibility that Tito might receive support from the 
Western democracies in his endeavors to establish 2 Com- 
munist regime in Yugoslavia. Therefore the telegram of 
General Eisenhower was reccived with relief and profound 
gratitude: it showed that official American policy was not 
supporting Tito in his political ambitions. 
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THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST MIHAILOVICH 
IN ENGLAND 


Propaganda against Mihailovich started in the United 
States in August 1942. But until almost three months later 
there was none in Great Britain, because of strict British 
censorship and control over press and radio. While Com- 
munist propaganda in the United States, rapidly embraced 
by fellow-cravelers and by other leftist groups, was in- 
tended to influence the policy of the administration toward 
the Yugoslav guerillas, in Great Britain the same propa- 
ganda started as the result of a change in government 
policy. The powerful BBC, which was entirely under gov- 
ernment control, supported Mihailovich exclusively untul 
November 1942, when it began mentioning, cautiously at 
first, “the other group of resistance in Yugoslavia.” From 
then on while conunuing to support Mihailovich, it gradu- 
ally increased its emphasis on the Partisan movement and 
Tito’s leadership. By the end of 1942 the BBC, in compli- 
ance with British government instructions, had discon- 
tinued the military broadcasts in Serbian sponsored by the 
government-in-exile. 

The changes which took place in Brinsh policy were at- 
tributable far more to political than to military reasons. 
The British were aware of the value of Mihailovich’s contri- 
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recognized it as late as December 1942. But after the vic- 
tory of the Red Army at Stalingrad, British statesmen re- 
alized that Soviet influence in Europe, and especially in the 
Balkans, would be much greater than they had expected 
earlier. Knowing of Tito’s Communist affiliation and of 
Soviet sympathy for him, they revised their attitude toward 
the guerillas in Yugoslavia and endeavored, during the first 
part of 1943, to keep a balance between the two move- 
ments. British liaison officers had been with Mihailovich 
since October 1941. Now similar missions were sent to 
Tito’s headquarters also. If March 1943 Mr. Churchill sent 
to the Partisans Colonel William Deakin, whom he called “‘a 
young friend of mine.” From Colonel Deakin’s reports he 
derived, as he later said, “a lively picture of the whole 
struggle and its personalities.” In June of 1943 Colonel 
Deakin was followed by Brigadier General Fitzroy Mac- 
Clean, a Conservative member of the House of Commons, 
former Secretary of the British Embassy in Moscow. 
Churchill’s son, Randolph, joined the mission at Tito’s 
headquarters in January 1944. 

Meanwhile, relations between General Mihailovich and 
his British mission deteriorated as time went on. This was 
due chiefly to the change of policy toward Mihailovich al- 
ready evident in BBC broadcasts, and to British inability to 
send him much-needed supplies—an inability which was 
admitted by the Prime Minister himself. In his speech in 
the House of Commons on February 22, 1944, Mr. Church- 
ill said: ‘We were not able to send [Mihailovich] aid or 
supplies except a few droppings from airplanes.” 

In a speech at a ceremony in the village of Lipova in 
Montenegro (with which I shal] deal later) General Mihailo- 
vich clearly expressed his resentment at the British failure 
to send supplies. 

The BBC began regularly to broadcast communiqués 
relayed from Tito’s headquarters by Radio Free Yugo- 
slavia. It credited Partisan information with as much verac- 
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ity as, for instance, that from Briush and American armies, 
in spite of manifest exaggerations and reports of often en- 
tirely imaginary operations.’ There were still no attacks 
on Mihailovich by the BBC or the British press, but his 
name began to be eliminated from broadcasts, and his acriv- 
ities were completely ignored. 

An example of this treatment occurred in the summer of 
1943, when German authorities in Yugoslavia posted a 
notice throughout the country, offering a reward of one 
hundred thousand gold marks to anyone who would bring 
in Tito or Mihailovich alive or would furnish information 
leading to their capture. Photographs of Mihailovich and 
Tito were displayed on the same poster, but when the news 
reached London the British press reproduced only that 
part of the poster which carried a picture of Tito, omitting 
any reference to Mihailovich. In the United States, the 
OWI published the same partial reproduction of this Ger- 
man poster. Nevertheless, I succeeded in persuading several 
newspapers to carry the story in its true version. 

The Brith policy toward the Yugoslav guerillas, uncl 
the Conference of Teheran in November 1943, was pre- 
sented as being dominated by military considerations, the 
official theory being that help was given to guerilla groups 
according to the extent of their activities against the enemy. 
The leitmotif, that “Tito is fighting and killing Germans 
while Mihailovich is more or less inactive,” became more 
accentuated daily. 

In spite of the violent campaign against him, Mihailovich 

1Colonel Robert H. McDowell of the American army, who in the 
Middle East High Command was in charge of evaluating communiqués, 
in a written statement gave the following opinion: “The communiqués 
issued by the Communist-led Yugoslav forces consistently presented a 
false picture of military operations. In Cairo ducing the first half of 
1944, the undersigned was directly concerned with an Allied committee 
to evaluate the state of Axis lines of communication in the Balkans. This 
group had at its disposal all sorts of information. The Communist com- 
Tuniqués of their operations against German communications proved 


themselves so consistently untrustworthy that their evidence was finally 
deemed worthless.” 
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continued to be Minister of War in the government-in- 
exile. Even in August 1943, when a new Yugoslav govern- 
ment composed of non-political appointees was formed, 
Mihailovich was retained. When Dr. Bozhidar Purich, a 
career diplomat, head of the new Yugoslav government, 
asked the British Foreign Secretary whether there would 
be any objection to Mihailovich’s reappointment (failing 
which Dr. Purich would not have continued in the govern- 
ment), he was assured by Mr. Eden that there would be no 
objection whatever. 
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The policy of the United States government toward both 
guerilla movements in Yugoslavia was always officially de- 
scribed as determined by military considerations alone. 
The government never gave credence to the accusation 
that Mihailovich was collaborating with the enemy, but 
nevertheless it was influenced by increased British opposi- 
tion to Mihailovich. The failure of the United States to 
implement the plan for direct support of Mihailovich, which 
had been approved by the President, was certainly due to 
the change in the British attitude toward the General. 

Upon my return from England, where I had gone in 
April 1943 for a consultation on policy with the 
government-in-exile, I was received by the President on 
May s. In a lengthy conversation, during which he mani- 
fested considerable interest in the Yugoslav situation, Mr. 
Roosevelt told me that he was convinced that the position 
of Yugoslavia would become increasingly important, since 
Italy could not remain a factor in the war any longer. The 
President, elated by recent military successes in North 
Africa, told me that after the full conquest of North Africa, 
which was a question of days, the Allied armies would press 
attacks against Italy herself. “The Italians simply cannot 
take it,” said the President, “and before the summer is over 
Italy will be out of the picture.” This would create, the 
President remarked, a new problem for the Allies, espe- 
cially for the United States: how to feed defeated Italy. 
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Mr. Roosevelt then stated that in the event of Italy’s sur- 
render the guerillas in Yugoslavia might become of much 
greater importance than they had been in the general plan 
of military operations. He was grieved by Yugoslavia’s 
internal dissensions, but expressed the hope that some ar- 
rangement might be made under which each group would 
operate in a separate section of the country, thus avoiding 
further fratricidal fighting. I informed the President of the 
previous unsuccessful efforts made by General Mihailovich 
and the government-in-exile to arrive at an agreement for 
united resistance, and emphasized that the failure of those 
efforts was due to the Communists, who were supported by 
the Soviets in their uncompromising atutude. I especially 
pointed out to the President that the objective of the Com- 
munists was to prepare, even during the war, positions 
from which to establish their exclusive authority and domi- 
nation over the country after its liberation. The support 
which the campaign against Mihailovich had found in 
Great Britain and in the United States had made the Com- 
munists even more uncompromising in their attitude. 

The President remarked that the policy of the American 
government had not been influenced by anti-Mihailovich 
propaganda, and that he personally had confidence in Gen- 
eral Mihailovich and had decided to proceed with the ship- 
ment of arms and supplies to him. He was shocked when I 
informed him that even the four hundred tons of condensed 
food sent the preceding autumn as his gift had never been 
delivered to Mihailovich. In fact, I told the President I had 
information that already one hundred and twelve tons of 
this food had been appropriated for uses entirely different 
from those intended. The President took note of my state- 
ment and promised that he would issue personal instructions 
that the remaining two hundred and eighty-eight tons be 
sent without delay to the General. Unfortunately, even the 
President’s personal instrucuons did not ensure the ship- 
ment of the remainder of this food to Mihailovich. 
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The President asked me what, in my opinion, could be 
done to allay the fighting between the Partisans and the 
Chetniks, which had by then assumed the proportions of a 
civil war. I replied that I thought that the assignment of 
American officers to both groups and, eventually, the allot- 
ment to each group of a specific area of operations could 
probably bring about a certain narrowing of the rift be- 
tween them. American liaison officers in each group would 
enable the President to appraise the whole Yugoslav mili- 
tary and political situation on the basis of reliable and direct 
American reports. Allied information about the situation 
in Yugoslavia had actually been based entirely on the re- 
ports of British liaison officers, who had recently begun to 
favor the Partisans. In view of the importance which Yugo- 
slavia would have for the Allies after the expected Italian 
collapse, I took the liberty of urging that the President 
send American observers to Yugoslavia. I further suggested 
to the President that in sending these observers special care’ 
should be taken to select those who in no way had taken 
part in the controversy raging around the Yugoslav 
guerillas. 

The President received my request with sympathy and 
promised to let me know his decision in the very near 
future. In fact, a few days later, on May 12, the Undersec- 
retary of State informed me that the President had decided 
to send two American officers to Mihailovich and two 
others to Tito. Colonel Albert Seitz and Captain Walter 
Mansfield were assigned to Mihailovich’s headquarters and 
were parachuted there at the end of August 1943. They 
remained in the territory under Mihailovich’s control until 
the beginning of February 1944. 

The British, on their part, in spite of their evident change 
in attitude, gave new importance to their mission to Mihai- 
lovich by sending, at about the end of August, Brigadier 
R. Armstrong to replace Colonel W. Bailey as chief of the 
mission. With Brigadier Armstrong, several other British 
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officers assigned to various Mihailovich groups throughout 
Serbia were parachuted into Yugoslavia. 

The capitulation of Italy and the collapse of her armed 
forces created a completely new situation in the Balkans, 
as the President had foreseen in our conversation on May 5. 
It opened new possibilities for extensive Allied operations 
toward the valley of the Danube, the heart of Central 
Europe. The Italian army of occupation in the Balkans 
consisted of sixteen to eighteen divisions, which, despite 
their low morale and their reluctance to fight, had con- 
trolled all Yugoslav Adriatic ports as well as strategically 
important islands in the Adriatic Sea. The Italian capitula- 
tion on September 8 left the whole Adriatic coast wide 
open, thus imperiling the German fronts in Southern and 
Central Europe. The landing in Yugoslavia of large Allied 
forces could have been achieved without any fighting and 
with no great difficulry, because the Yugoslav Adriatic 
ports were not damaged. The Wehrmacht, already thinly 
spread on the eastern front and heavily taxed with the task 
of garrisoning occupied countries, was unable to replace 
the Italians immediately and bring the Adriatic coast back 
under control. 

The Italian armistice had its fullest effect on the Italian 
forces in Yugoslavia, where the Italian commanders were 
awaiting orders from the Allied High Command on imple- 
mentation of the clauses of the armistice. The Italian troops 
in Yugoslavia were demoralized to such an extent that they 
did not even wait until Allied detachments arrived to sur- 
render their arms. Anxious to get out of the war, many of 
them simply threw away their weapons. The large Italian 
garrison in Split, for example, surrendered to a Yugoslavian 
citizens’ committee. This happened also in several other 
places. The Partisans, whose forces were much closer to the 
Adriatic than were those of Mihailovich, seized the unex- 
pected opportunity to appropriate for themselves huge 
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amounts of armament and equipment left by the Italian 
army. In his acuon Tito was supported by the Allied High 
Command in the Middle East, which instructed Italian com- 
manders in Yugoslavia to surrender their arms to the Parti- 
sans. The situation also provided an excellent opportunity for 
the Partisans substantially to increase their forces by compel- 
ling the population of the territories abandoned by the 
Iralians to join their ranks. 

After the Italian collapse several detachments of the reg- 
ular Croat army joined the Partisan forces. They saw in 
the Italian capitulation a definite indication of Axis defeat 
and went over to the Partisans in order to be on the win- 
ning side before the end of the war. 

In accepting Croat collaboration Tito did not use any 
discrimination, accepting all Croats, including those who 
had actively collaborated with the enemy and those who 
had taken part in massacres of Serbs. One colonel, known 
for his persecution of the Serbs, and later listed as a war 
criminal by the government-in-exile, offered to come over 
with his whole brigade to Tito, and was gladly accepted. 
After the war he became an important official in Tito’s gov- 
ernment. 

Mihailovich profited far less than Tito from the Italian 
capitulation. Only two Italian divisions, those in the San- 
jak and in Southern Herzegovina, were within easy reach 
of his forces. Obeying the Allied High Command's orders 
to surrender to the Partisans, they refused to give up their 
arms to Mihailovich’s detachments, and it was only after 
some fighting, which was witnessed by American officers, 
that the two divisions surrendered to Mihailovich. 

The opportunity which arose as a result of the Italian 
capitulation, to invade Europe through Yugoslavia, was 
not exploited by the Allies. In spite of the fact that the 
whole Yugoslav Adriatic coast lay wide open to invasion, 
and although the people of Yugoslavia would have given 
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effective support to the Allied armies, no major military 
operation in the Eastern Mediterranean was contemplated 
by the Allies. 

At the conference which the President and the British 
Prime Minister, accompanied by their top-ranking mili- 
tary advisers, held in Quebec in August 1943, the Italian 
capitulation and its consequences were among the main 
topics on the agenda. Mr. Churchill and his military ad- 
visers, remembering the importance of the Salonika front in 
World War I, raised the question of an Allied offensive 
through Yugoslavia, the Balkans, and the Danube Valley, 
which would be greatly facilitated by the impending 
Italian capitulation. Mr. Churchill believed that the pres- 
ence of the Allied forces in Central Europe would be a 
serious menace to Germany from the south. (The famous 
phrase, “the soft underbelly of Europe,” was apparently 
coined at this time.) It would undoubtedly provoke revolt 
not only in Yugoslavia but also in Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria, and would bring about a complete disintegration 
of the Axis satellite system, endangering German forces in 
Southern and Southeastern Europe. Such a blow Hitler 
could hardly survive. 

The Prime Minister undoubtedly had in mind, besides 
military considerations, the political implications which the 
presence of the Western Allies in Central Europe would 
have. He was fully aware that, in the absence of American 
and British forces, this part of Europe would come under 
Soviet control, which in turn would affect the entire Euro- 
pean continent. 

On good authority I learned after the conference in Que- 
bec that the plan for an Allied offensive in the direction of 
the Danube Valley had met with determined opposition 
from American military and naval experts, in spite of the 
very strong support given to the plan by some American 
political advisers, who fully shared the British view of its 
political advantages. American military and naval experts 
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were opposed to the plan because it would have interfered 
with the already prepared plans for a great offensive in 
France. 

The American military theory was most clearly expressed 
in a letter from Mr. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, 
to the President on August 10, 1943, on the eve of the 
Quebec Conference. Mr. Stimson wrote: 


On the other side, the British theory is that Germany can 
be beaten by a series of attritions in northern Italy, in the east- 
erm Mediterranean, in Greece, in the Balkans, in Rumania and 
other satellite countries. ... 

To me, in the light of the postwar problems which we shall 
face, that attitude . .. seems terribly dangerous. We are pledged 
quite as clearly as Great Britain to the opening of a real sec- 
ond front. None of these methods of pinprick warfare can 
be counted on by us to fool Stalin into the belief that we have 
kept that pledge.! 


Soon after the conference at Quebec I had the oppor- 
tunity of discussing the same question with the President, 
on the occasion of the presentation of four Liberators to 
Yugoslavia. The group of Yugoslav airmen brought from 
the Middle East a few months earlier had completed their 
training. They were ready to be sent back to the Middle 
East to join, as a Yugoslav unit, the American Air Force. 

On September 7 I visited the President to submit to him 
the request that he make the presentation of the four Lib- 
erators personally, with an appropriate ceremony, instead 
of sending the Yugoslav airmen in a routine way to their 
new assignment. I pointed out that such a presentation 
would prove to the Yugoslavs and to other peoples of 
Eastern and Central Europe that the United States was in- 
terested in the future of that part of Europe and that the 
peace settlements for their countries would not be achieved 
without American participation. For these peoples, Ameri- 


1Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On Active Service (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), p. 437: 
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can interest would be the best assurance that the high prin- 
ciples proclaimed in the Atlantic Charter would without 
doubt be respected. 

The President received me with even more cordiality than 
usual. He was jubilant over the impending capitulation of 
Italy and told me that things were going along “very fine.” 
Very soon, he said, we should hear about the Italian col- 
lapse. He then assured me that Yugoslavia need not worry 
and that the injustice done to her would be fully rectified. 
He would take all precautions to avoid being confronted 
with difficulties similar to those which President Wilson 
had had with Orlando and Sonnino in i919. 

As for my request, I was very pleased that the President, 
far from declining, told me that he was greatly interested. 
He could not give me a definite answer but in the mean- 
time told me to arrange with the Air Force Command for 
our airmen to be brought to a nearby airfield to await his 
decision there. 

The next day I visited Mr. Harry Hopkins at the Naval 
Hospital in Bethesda and informed him of the request I had 
made to the President. I found Mr. Hopkins quite enthusi- 
astic about my proposal. He especially stressed the impor- 
tance of demonstrating American interest in Yugoslavia and 
in Central Europe, because of the British tendency to con- 
sider problems in that part of Europe as of interest only to 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union. Mr. Hopkins had no 
doubt that the final result of such a bilateral policy as the 
British envisaged would be complete Soviet domination of 
Eastern and Central Europe. Therefore, in his opinion, the 
best way to avoid future conflicts would be to show that 
the United States also was interested in that region of 
Europe and in its inclusion in a general scheme for the es- 
tablishment of a lasting peace. 

Mr. Hopkins promised to take this matter up with the 
President and to induce him to accept my suggestion if he 
had not already decided to do so. A few weeks later, on 
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September 30, I was informed by a letter from the Presi- 
dent of his decision to present to me, as Ambassador of 
Yugoslavia, the four Liberators for the Yugoslav airmen 
in an appropriate ceremony to be held at Bolling Field on 
October 6, 1943. I immediately made the necessary arrange- 
ments with the OWI for this ceremony to be transmitted 
to Yugoslavia by short wave from the United States, as well 
as from American stations in Europe, and for publicity to 
be given to the proceedings. 

Of course I had to make a speech on this occasion, and | 
felt it my duty to tell the Yugoslav airmen that, besides 
their regular missions with the American Air Force, they 
would have the privilege of carrying supplies to Mihailo- 
vich and his courageous fighters. Since the violent cam- 
paign against Mihailovich was still in progress, I felt that, in 
loyalty to the President, I should submit the draft of my 
speech to the appropriate division of the State Department. 
I was anxious to avoid being blamed for having taken an 
opportunity to embarrass the President with my remarks. 
My draft was cleared by the State Department, which in- 
formed me that the White House had no objection to it. 

I was immensely pleased with the President’s gesture, 
which I was sure would be tremendously encouraging to 
the people of Yugoslavia and would bolster up their deter- 
mination to resist the enemy. On a beautiful aurumn after- 
noon, I accompanied the President to Bolling Field and 
after the ceremony, back to the White House. The Presi- 
dent was in high spirits. He told me how pleased he was to 
be able to perform a ceremony whose importance, he 
hoped, would be understood by everyone, by the Allies as 
well as by the enemy. The presentation of the Liberators 
was made in a very simple but impressive ceremony. The 
Yugoslav airmen, who felt greatly honored by the presence 
of the President, were all supporters of Mihailovich, and 
were delighted to hear that their task would include flying 
supplies to him. Replying to my speech, the President said: 
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May these planes fulfill their mission under your guidance. 
They are built with two great objectives: the first is to drop 
bombs on our common enemy successfully and at the right 
time, the second is to deliver to your compatriots in Yugo- 
slavia the much-needed supplies for which they have waited 
so long—food, medicine—yes, arms and ammunition. I am sure 
that you will have success in this great mission that you are 
undertaking and remember always that we are comrades-in- 
arms. 


The President was evidently impressed by the fine ap- 
pearance of the forty-two airmen. He asked me from what 
part of Yugoslavia they came and was not surprised when 
I told him that, with the exception of three or four, they 
were all Serbs. 

On the way back to the White House I expressed my 
grautude to the President for his generosity and remarked 
that the peoples of Yugoslavia and even those of neighbor- 
ing countries would understand the significance of the 
ceremony. They would interpret it as an affirmation of 
American interest in them, and they would certainly hope 
that an Allied offensive through Yugoslavia toward the 
Danube Valley would follow in the near future. 

I then asked the President if Allied action in Eastern 
Europe would be limited to air force operations only or 
whether, now that the whole of the Adriatic coast lay open, 
a large offensive would be directed against “the soft under- 
belly” of the Axis. Mr. Roosevelt answered that this ques- 
tion was still under consideration by Allied military leaders, 
but that the decision in the matter would be dictated by 
purely military considerations. 

I went a step further and asked the President if the 
Soviets had not in some way signified their opposition to 
such an invasion, or expressed their disapproval of it. The 
President quickly replied that no démarche of this kind had 
ever been made by the Russians. I insisted that such an ac- 
tion could not be deprived of its political implications and 
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was bound to have far-reaching consequences. To illustrate 
my point I ventured to remind the President that in World 
War I the creation of the Salonika front had been decided 
on by political leaders (Messrs. Lloyd George and Arisade 
Briand), against the advice of their military experts, and 
that it was precisely at the Salonika front that the collapse 
of Germany had started. To all my arguments the President 
repeated the reply that the problem of an offensive against 
the Axis was above all a military one and would be dealt 
with as such. The main and immediate problem, went on 
Mr. Roosevelt, was to win the war in the shortest possible 
time. 

As for political considerations, the President stated em- 
phatically that he was opposed to any division of Europe 
into zones of influence or security. Peace could be assured, 
remarked Mr. Roosevelt, only in a general system of se- 
curity and through a collective organization of all peace- 
loving nations. Any other system—and particularly that of 
zones of influence—would unavoidably lead to new friction 
and finally to a new conflict. 

But even the news of the presentation ceremony was ex- 
ploited by Tito’s propaganda to smear Mihailovich and his 
Chetniks. The Communists assailed the President for his 
presence at Bolling Field and for giving the Liberators to a 
group of Mihailovich supporters, who, they charged, might 
use them, under orders from their chief, in collaboration 
with the enemy. Tito’s assembly, the Avnoj, made a solemn 
protest in a resolution of October 12, stating: “The United 
States has presented four Liberators to the representative of 
a government which has nothing in common with our fight 
for liberation. Therefore we protest against the action of 
the American government as contrary to the principles of 
the Aclantic Charter.”? 

Before the end of 1943, three of the Liberators had been 
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shot down during long-range bombing missions with the 
Fifteenth American Air Force over Southern Germany and 
Bulgaria. The crew of the remaining Liberator had carried 
out by the end of the war more than fifty long-range mis- 
sions. This is the record of how these men “collaborated 
with the enemy.” But the accusation itself is a typical exam- 
ple of the unscrupulous propaganda which never missed an 
opportunity of denouncing Mihailovich and of debasing 
his movement. 

I did not see the President again after the presentation 
ceremony. For nine years I had represented Yugoslavia in 
the United States. I had had the opportunity of seeing Mr. 
Roosevelt on many occasions and had always been impressed 
by his charm, his manner, his deep interest in European 
affairs, and, later, by his interest in Yugoslavia. I was natu- 
rally very grateful to the President for the sympathy he had 
always shown toward the Serbs, and for his appreciation of 
their untold sacrifices in defense of their own liberty and of 
the Allied cause. 

At our first meeting, on October 28, 1935, when I had pre- 
sented my credentials as Minister of Yugoslavia, I had been 
struck by the President’s simplicity. Instead of allowing me 
to make the speech which is usually delivered on such occa- 
sions, Mr. Roosevelt smilingly told me that he already knew 
my speech as well as I knew his remarks and suggested that 
we dispense with it and “talk as man to man.” 

On another occasion, when Mexico and the Philippines 
joined the United Nations, on June 14, 1942, I sincerely ad- 
mired the President’s way of making the best of an embar- 
rassing situation. The representatives of those nations which 
had already signed the Charter were assembled to witness 
the ceremony. At the last moment it appeared that the 
document to which the signatures of the two newcomers 
were to be affixed had been forgotten. The President, with- 
out showing any sign of annoyance at this omission, took a 
White House letterhead and, turning smilingly toward us, 
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said, “Let us do it in this informal way.” He then asked the 
Ambassador of Mexico and the representative of the Philip- 
pines to affix their signatures to the blank sheet of paper and 
assured us that he would personally see to it that this sheet 
of paper was properly attached to the original document. 

On my first visit to him after the United States entered 
the war I was impressed by the confidence the President 
showed in the final victory of the Allies, in spite of the 
gloomy military situation. Even before Pearl Harbor, Mr. 
Roosevelt had always said that he was convinced that Hitler 
could not win the war, as the whole of decent and civilized 
mankind was against his monstrous aim. 

The President probably believed that any other attempt 
to dominate the world would also be doomed to failure for 
the same reason. Therefore, he allowed political problems 
which the war had brought out to remain unsolved untl 
after the final victory, considering that his first duty as 
President and Commander-in-Chief was to see that the war 
was won in the shortest possible time and with the smallest 
possible loss of life. The only major political problem 
which he dealt with during the war was the new organiza- 
tion of all peace-loving nations, through which, he consid- 
ered, lasting peace and security for all could best be achieved. 
He hoped that the solidarity of the Allies during the war 
would extend also into the postwar period, and to achieve 
this goal he spared no effort to inspire the confidence of the 
Russians and dispel their mistrust of the Western democ- 
racies. He was no doubt aware of Soviet political ambitions, 
but he thought that if he openly opposed them during the 
war it would impair the Allied solidarity indispensable for 
successful prosecution of the war. Once the war was won, 
the President expected that, because of the confidence he 
had displayed toward them, and because of the great pres- 
uge the United States would enjoy in the world, the Soviets 
themselves would realize that it would be to their interest 
to collaborate with the Western world and to find security 
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through a collective organization rather than through their 
own efforts alone. Already, in 1933 and 1934, the Soviets 
had themselves advocated a policy of collective security, of 
which the former Commissar for Foreign Affairs and war- 
tume Ambassador in Washington, Maxim Litvinov, was the 
great champion. The Soviets first advocated such a policy 
at a time when there was no great amount of confidence be- 
tween them and the Western world. The war collaboration 
between the Western allies and the Soviets had improved 
relations to a great extent, and therefore the President may 
have been led to believe that the Soviets would revert to a 
policy of collective security with even more determination 
than they had shown earlier. Mr. Roosevelt relied also on 
his own powers of persuasion, which he planned to use at 
the appropriate time, after the war was won. 

This was the great game which the President lost to his 
Soviet allies. 
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The American-trained Yugoslav airmen, after their arrival 
in the Middle East, were immediately incorporated in the 
Fifteenth American Air Force. Yet, in spite of the President's 
solemn promise, they never had an opportunity to fly any 
supplies to their commander, Drazha Mihailovich, not even 
those famous packages of condensed food sent to Cairo as 
the President’s gift to Mihailovich more than a year before. 

Meanwhile, relations between Mihailovich and the Brit- 
ish were steadily deteriorating, and they took a sharp turn 
for the worse when the British government was informed 
by its chief liaison officer with Mihailovich, Colonel Bailey, 
of a speech which the General had made at a private gath- 
ering in a Montenegrin village, Donya Lipova, on February 
28, 1943. 

Colonel Bailey, who spoke Serbian rather fluently, and 
had been present at this gathering, reported to his govern- 
ment that General Mihailovich had made some very un- 
friendly remarks about the British, such as that “the British 
are now fighting to the last Serb in Yugoslavia,” that they 
were “trying to purchase Serbian blood at the cost of an 
insignificant supply of arms,” and that he, Mihailovich, 
“would never be a party to this shameful commerce, typical 
of English traditional perfidy.” According to the report of 
the British chief liaison officer, Mihailovich had also ac- 
cused the British government of keeping the King and the 
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government-in-exile virtual prisoners in London, instead of 
treating them as guests. 

Complaining about the insignificant amount of help re- 
ceived from the Allies, the General, according to Colonel 
Bailey’s report, had stated: “As long as the Italians remain 
my sole inadequate source of benefit and assistance, noth- 
ing the Allies could do would make me change my atutude 
toward them.” The General had ended by saying that his 
enemies were the Partisans, the Ustashis, the Moslems and 
the Croats and when he had dealt with them he would 
turn to the Italians and the Germans; therefore he needed 
no further contact with the Western Democracies whose 
sole aim was to win the war at the expense of others. 

The speech of General Mihailovich as reported by Colo- 
nel Bailey provoked a strong note from Mr. Churchill to 
the Yugoslav government on March 29, 1943. In his angry 
letter the Prime Minister wrote that “His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment cannot ignore this outburst nor accept without 
explanation and without protest a policy so totally at van- 
ance with their own. They could never justify to the Brit- 
ish people nor to their own Allies their continued support of 
a movement, the leader of which does not scruple publicly 
to declare that their enemies are his Allies—whether tempo- 
rarily or permanently is immaterial—and that his enemies 
are not the Germans and Italians, invaders of his country, 
but his fellow Yugoslavs and chief among them men who 
at this very moment are fighting and giving their lives to 
free his country from the foreigners’ yoke.” The Prime 
Minister ended his protest to the Yugoslav government 
with the hardly veiled menace that “unless General Mihai- 
lovich is prepared to change his policy both toward the 
Italian enemy and toward his Yugoslav compatriots who 
are resisting the enemies, it may well prove necessary for 
His Majesty’s Government to revise their present policy of 
favoring General Mihailovich to the exclusion of the other 
resistance movement in Yugoslavia.” 
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This unfortunate speech, which the General had made 
at a private gathering, had been inaccurately reported by 
Colonel Bailey. Although he knew the Serbian language, 
he misunderstood the General’s words and gave them in 
some respects an entirely different significance from that 
intended. Colonel Mladen Zhuyovich, one of the closest 
collaborators and advisers of Mihailovich and a man of high 
character and integrity, who was also present at the gather- 
ing, gave me the authentic version of the incriminating 
speech. (He had taken notes on the speech while it was be- 
ing delivered, feeling that it might have repercussions on 
the General’s relations with the British.) It is true that the 
General complained about lack of help from the Allies and 
about their insistence that he should commit more and 
more sabotage, even acts without practical military value, 
regardless of the heavy reprisals the Germans would make 
against the civilian population. The General had said, ac- 
cording to Colonel Zhuyovich, that “it seems the Allies do 
not believe that enough Serbian blood has been shed and 
are asking for more. Their radio, the BBC, is now praising 
Tito, and you in Montenegro have had personal experience 
with the Tito Bolshevik regime and know what to think 
of these criminals who have murdered so many people and 
who are bent upon destroying all our traditions and patri- 
mony left to us from our glorious past.” As for the Italians, 
the General had said: ‘You have seen the Italians and their 
poor army. They will serve as a munitions dump for us, 
which we can seize at any time we choose.” 

The General had made this speech because of his gloomy 
forebodings. Allied assistance, promised so many times, had 
never been on a large scale anyhow, and was becoming 
more and more scarce. The BBC had commenced to glorify 
Tito. Even the most insignificant actions of the Partisans 
were publicized as sensational victories, while Mihailovich’s 
achievements were passed up in complete silence. Further, 
for any reported act of sabotage Mihailovich was asked by 
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Colonel Bailey to produce material evidence—“as if I could 
produce a destroyed bridge or railroad locomotives and 
cars,” complained Mihailovich. In this aumosphere, pressed 
by his Montenegrin audience to tell them when the ex- 
pected assistance would come, the General, instead of sup- 
pressing his feelings, expressed them in an unfortunate way, 
which was magnified by the incorrect report of the Briash 
chief liaison officer. 

Owing to the British mission’s practice of clearing all his 
messages through their channels, the General was unable 
until much later, after the letter of the Prime Minister to 
the government-in-exile, to inform his government of the 
gross exaggeration of the report. 

Colonel Zhuyovich also reported that it had been agreed 
with Colonel] Bailey that he should not report to his govern- 
ment the General’s speech, which was made under circum- 
stances which should not warrant attaching any importance 
to it, even less taking it as an expression of Mihailovich’s 
policy. When Mr. Churchill’s letter to the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment was reported to General Mihailovich, Colonel 
Bailey was confronted with Colonel Zhuyovich’s report of 
the General’s remarks, and he admitted that the Zhuyovich 
record was in every way correct. 

The government-in-exile, learning about this unhappy 
incident for the first time through the letter of the British 
Prime Minister, asked Mihailovich for an explanation. Dis- 
turbed by the letter from Mr. Churchill and anxious to 
avoid further friction, it submitted to the Prime Minister 
the text of the General’s speech as recorded by Colonel 
Zhuyovich. The General, in his answer to the Yugoslav 
government, affirmed solemnly that he would continue to 
fight the Axis, but denied any responsibility for the civil 
war. He emphatically stated that it was the Partisans who 
always started the fighting and that he was obliged to 
strike back in legitimate defense. 

The answer of General Mihailovich seemed to have given 
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entire satisfaction to His Majesty’s Government, and there 
were hopes that, once this incident had been cleared up, 
amicable relations would be resumed between Mihailovich 
and the British military mission. 

In a letter addressed to the Yugoslav Prime Minister on 
May 7, the British Foreign Secretary informed the Yugo- 
slav government that His Majesty’s Government “hoped 
shortly to be in a position to send General Mihailovich 
material support on a more considerable scale than in the 
past.” But, said Mr. Eden, before engaging in such a pro- 
gram His Majesty’s Government wished to establish com- 
plete understanding with Mihailovich on the following 
points: 


a) The primary object of General Mihailovich’s movement 
must be resistance to the Axis. .. . His enemies are the Axis 
and if there are elements of resistance with whom he cannot 
cooperate he must try to avoid conflict with them. 

b) There must be the closest and most constant collabora- 
tion between Genera! Mihailovich and the British Commander- 
in-Chief, Middle East, through Colonel Bailey. 

c) All collaboration must now definitely cease with the Iral- 
ians and with General Nedich. Any derogation from this prin- 
ciple could be agreed to only after consultation with the Brit- 
ish Commander-in-Chief through Colonel Bailey and with the 
approval of the British and Yugoslav governments. 

d) ... Assistance should be given to any British officers who 
may be delegated to contact Croat and Slovene groups with 
the idea of unifying all Yugoslav resistance. 

e) ... Every effort must be made to reach a peaceful set- 
tlement with the Partisans and in any case no operations against 
them should be carried out by General Mihailovich except 
in self-defense. 

f) General Mihailovich should undertake as soon as possible 
. . . to discuss with Colonel Bailey the working out of details 
of an agreed program of resistance and should also cover the 
planning of the number and locations of the other British 
Missions under Colonel Bailey’s authority which will have to 
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be established as soon as possible in order to help organize 
the resistance movement as a whole in Yugoslavia. 


If General Mihailovich agreed to these points, Mr. Eden 
assured him, his movement would receive the maximum 
moral and material support which the Briush government 
could give it. Furthermore, the British government was 
prepared “to strengthen Colonel Bailey’s Mission by the 
addition of further British military, air force, and naval 
officers.” 

The letter of the Foreign Secretary was couched in the 
most friendly terms and left the impression that His Majes- 
ty’s Government was satisfied with Mihailovich’s explana- 
tion of the Lipova speech and that no bad feeling remained 
about the incident, which was therefore considered closed. 
It seemed as if the way for substantial assistance to Mihailo- 
vich had finally been paved. General Mihailovich immedi- 
ately accepted the conditions laid down in the letter of the 
Foreign Secretary. He received Mr. Eden’s message to the 
Yugoslav government on May 28 and answered in the af- 
firmative by telegram on June 1. He reiterated vigorously 
his anti-Axis stand, as well as that of all his followers, and 
reminded the British government of all his efforts and 
actions in the past. 

But, simultaneously with the letter of Mr. Eden, which 
opened such favorable opportunity for a collaboration 
which would have contributed much to the Allied cause, 
General Mihailovich received an order from the British 
High Command, Middle East, drafted in an entirely differ- 
ent spirit. Ignoring the efforts and policy of its own gov- 
ernment, the High Command on May 28 sent to Mihailo- 
vich what it termed a “detailed operational decision reached 
after careful investigation based on the directives of the 
Chief of Staff of the British Armed Forces.” 

The order stated that “the war in the Mediterranean has 
come to a phase in which the Allied offensive can be con- 
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that General Mihailovich now carry out the obligations 
which he accepted earlier and that he cooperate fully with 
the Allied High Command.” 

To ensure this cooperation the British High Command 
laid down humiliating conditions, totally unacceptable to 
General Mihailovich. After asserting that “Mihailovich 
does not represent a fighting force of any importance west 
of the massive of Kopaonik” (a high, bare plateau in South 
Central Serbia with a maximum elevation of seventy-five 
hundred feet), the High Command stated that the Partisans 
“represent a good and effective fighting force in all parts, 
while only quislings represent General Mibhailovich.” 
Therefore, the High Command instructed that Mihailovich 
“stop all cooperation with the Axis and concentrate his 
activities only in eastern Serbia.” He was advised to pro- 
ceed immediately to Kopaonik with all his officers and 
men, and was told that once he arrived in this territory he 
would receive “great aid by air.” The High Command in- 
formed Mihailovich that it did not consider “the territory 
bordered on the west by the Ibar and Morava Rivers and 
south towards Skoplye” as being under his command. 

Colonel Bailey was instructed to present this order in the 
“most categorical manner possible and to endeavor to ob- 
tain Mihailovich’s quick and non-ambiguous consent.” 

The instructions of the High Command, Middle East, 
amounted to recognition that the whole territory of Yugo- 
slavia, except for Eastern Serbia, was under the authority 
of Tito and his Partisans. Implementation of the order 
would have meant the assigning to Tito of almost three- 
fourths of Yugoslavia, including a large section of Serbia 
proper, whence Tito had been obliged to retreat in 1941 
and where he returned only late in the summer of 1944 
with the assistance of the Red Army. To accept the order 
to go to Kopaonik with an army of nearly a hundred thou- 
sand men would have meant for Mihailovich not only 
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humiliation but certain starvation and, finally, either sur- 
render to the Germans or complete disbandment of his 
forces. It would have meant the end of Mihailovich’s move- 
ment, not as a result of defeat by the Germans but as a 
result of Allied pressure. 

Mihailovich rejected the “operational decision” of the 
High Command, Middle East, with indignation. In his an- 
swer he stated that “he would not bear similar insults any 
longer.” If he could not be aided by his allies (with the help 
he had received theretofore he could hardly equip three 
hundred men), he asked to be “left in peace to continue 
the action which he had started when it was least expected.” 
He emphatically reminded the High Command that in 
starting this action he had refused “to recognize the capit- 
ulation which the enemy imposed on Yugoslavia in 1941 
and I certainly will not accept capitulation ordered by the 
Allies.” 

The Allied High Command, Middle East, confronted 
with such a determined attitude, and probably also under in- 
structions from the British government, revoked its “opera- 
tional decision.” * But the policy of the British government, 
as laid down in the letter of the Foreign Secretary to the 
Yugoslav government on May 8, was never carried out. 

Propaganda against Mihailovich continued with unabated 
violence in Allied countries, and the attitude of the High 
Command toward him became increasingly hostile. 

Brigadier General Fitzroy MacClean, whose mission with 
Tito was later joined by Major Randolph Churchill, son of 
the British Prime Minister, kept sending in enthusiastic re- 
ports about the important achievements of the Partisans. 
Brigadier General MacClean accepted all accusations made 
by Tito against Mihailovich at their face value, despite the 
fact that neither he nor any other member of the mission ever 

1On good authority I have information that the High Command tele- 


gram to Mihailovich was sent by a junior staff member, known for his 
sympathy for the Partisans, without the knowledge of his superiors. 
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visited the territory controlled by Mihailovich to ascertain 
their veracity. There were also British liaison officers with 
Mihailovich; their reports did not support the insulung 
accusations made by Tito’s propaganda. 

The BBC entirely eliminated the name of Mihailovich 
from its broadcasts and embarked upon an increased propa- 
ganda campaign in support of Tito, giving enthusiastic ac- 
counts of his supposed achievements. It even went so far 
as to credit Tito with some of the most important opera- 
uons carried out by Mihailovich’s army. 

A typical example of BBC policy was its broadcast on 
the battle of Vishegrad. On October 7 and 8, 1943, the 
Chetniks, under the personal direction of General Mihailo- 
vich, destroyed four bridges on the Belgrade-Vishegrad- 
Sarajevo railway line, putting this important link out of 
commission for a considerable time. They stormed the 
town of Vishegrad, overcoming a garrison of more than 
eight hundred Axis troops, and killed more than three 
hundred Axis soldiers during their attacks on the bridges. 
It was a major operation, involving large contingents of 
troops on both sides, and was carried out with complete 
success. Several British and American officers, among them 
Brigadier General Armstrong and Colonel Seitz, took part 
in this operation. Colonel Seitz told me that he himself 
pushed the plunger that sent the bridge toppling down 
into the gorge. 

Brigadier General Armstrong transmitted a detailed re- 
port on the whole operation, but to his great surprise, as 
well as to the surprise of Mihailovich and the American 
officers, they heard over the BBC a few days later a glow- 
ing account of this battle and of the destruction of the rail- 
road line, in which the entire operation was credited to 
Tito. Brigadier General Armstrong made an official request 
to the High Command in Cairo for correction of this false 
report by the BBC, but without success. He never even 
received an answer from his superiors. 
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To what extent the Partisans assisted the Vishegrad 
operation can be judged from the statement of an Ameri- 
can officer, Captain Walter R. Mansfield, who took part in 
the battle. In the French magazine Carrefour of July 
1946, he is quoted as saying: “After our victory at Vishe- 
grad, at the time we were engaged in pursuing the last 
remaining detachment toward Sarajevo, we were attacked 
on our right flank by a strong Partisan group which forced 
us to retreat, thus preventing us from exploiting our great 
success.” 

Captain Mansfield also cites several other instances 
which, as he points out, were among the many in which the 
BBC credited the Partisans with operations against the Nazis 
which in fact were conducted by Mihailovich. Mihailovich 
had no chance to reply publicly and establish the truth about 
such distorted presentations of fact. He became increasingly 
the target of a violent campaign supported by two official 
agencies, the BBC, and the so-called Radio Free Yugoslavia 
operated in Tiflis under directions from Moscow. 

Late in August 1943 Mihailovich finally managed to put 
into operation a short-wave station strong enough to be 
picked up in the United States. To my great surprise, on 
August 26 I received a direct message from the General, 
which had been received by a United States Navy station. 
The message gave only the signal and the wave length of 
his station and asked for confirmation. Through the cour- 
tesy of the State and Navy Departments I was able to 
answer the message, and very soon regular contact was 
established with the Mihailovich station, known as “Woods 
and Mountains,” which lasted until the middle of Septem- 
ber 1944. I received messages regularly from the General 
about his activities, as well as about the general situation 
in Yugoslavia. 

For the Communists this direct Haison was a serious blow 
which, if not immediately checked, could greatly reduce 
the effect of their propaganda and offset its exaggeration of 
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Tito’s activities. Therefore they immediately concentrated 
their efforts on denouncing Mihailovich’s messages as 
“phony, invented or even fabricated” in the “back door 
offices” of the Yugoslav Embassy in Washington. But the 
authenticity of the messages was unquestionable, I was 
granted a license to receive them, since they emanated 
from a territory officially listed as being under enemy 
occupation, only after careful investigation as to their 
authenticity by the State, War, and Navy Departments. In 
spite of this easily ascertainable fact, Communists and Tito 
propagandists continued to cast doubt upon the authen- 
ticity of the Mihailovich messages. Unfortunately, they 
succeeded to such an extent that the reports, which gave 
first-hand information on the situation in Yugoslavia, re- 
ceived only limited publicity. 

Meanwhile the High Command, Middle East, continued 
to give its full support to Tito. One of the most effective 
examples of this support was the order of General Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson, Commander-in-Chief in the Mid- - 
dle East, issued to the commander of Italian troops in Yugo- | 
slavia, to surrender his arms and equipment to Tito. And 
in spite of the obligation undertaken by the British govern- 
ment as stated in Mr. Eden’s letter of May 8, and of the 
solemn promises the President of the United States had made 
in his speech at Bolling Field, Mihailovich never received any 
further materia] support from the Allies. His seizure of the 
equipment of the Italian divisions of Venezia and Firenze 
was effected only after a battle. 

Such was the situation on the eve of the fateful meeting 
of the three Allied leaders at Teheran on November38, 
1943. Mihailovich had not yet been officially accused of 
collaboration with the enemy, but the stage was set for 
him to be definitely abandoned and for the three great 
Allied leaders to decide that “the Partisans in Yugoslavia 
should be supported by supplies and equipment to the 
greatest possible extent and also by commando operations.” 
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At his first meeting with the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Stalin re- 
ceived full satisfaction of his demands. He must have been 
pleased beyond his expectations by the Anglo-American 
admission that everything had to be subordinated to mili- 
tary necessities, in order to bring about the speediest pos- 
sible defeat of the enemy, without consideration of political 
consequences,” 

With the decision that the second front would be estab- 
lished in Northern France, in conjunction with an opera- 
tion in Southern France, during May 1944, Stalin obtained 
the practical exclusion of the Western Allies from the 
Balkans and the Danube Valley. This decision meant the 
inclusion of Poland, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania in the Russian 
zone of security. It meant that almost ninety million Euro- 
peans would come under the complete domination of the 
Soviets, with the tragic consequences that such domina- 
tion would entail: the imposition of totalitarian systems 
with the Communist party as the only ruler (despite the 
fact that in every one of these countries the Communists 
represented only a small minority); and the gradual bol- 
shevization of social and economic structures, enforced by 
ruthless police methods. It would also mean the total liquida- 
ton of so-called reactionary elements, that is, of everyone 
who did not share the Communist ideology or who was con- 
sidered by the regime as a potential enemy, incapable of 
being indoctrinated with the Marx-Lenin-Sralin gospel. 


41 The American Undersecretary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, in a speech 
delivered at Wesleyan University in Middletown, Connecticut, on June 15, 
1947, speaking of the role of the United States in the war, said: “No 
people has ever given more tangible or extensive evidence of its good 
will and intention. Particularly is this true in our attitude toward the 
Soviet Union. One need mention only the most outstanding examples.” 
After mentioning the American contribution to the Soviet Union in 
Lend-Lease, as an outstanding example, Mr. Acheson further stated: “In 
our military operations we pursued purely military objectives.” 
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The Adlantic Charter, with its Four Freedoms, which 
served as a guiding light and an inspiration to the enslaved 
peoples of Europe, was sacrificed at Teheran to ensure 
Soviet collaboration in the prosecution of the war and 
probably to check veiled Soviet threats of making a sepa- 
rate peace with Germany. Stalin faced two partners pre- 
pared to pay any price to appease him and to secure his 
collaboration. He could safely threaten to make a separate 
peace with Germany because he must have been aware 
that public opinion in the United States and Great Britain 
was also prepared not even to question any price the 
President and Mr. Churchill had to pay to secure the con- 
tinuation of Soviet collaboration in a united front. 

The President was in a mood to yield to Stalin even be- 
fore the meeting at Teheran. In our conversation of Octo- 
ber 6, 1943, he had repeatedly stated that everything would 
be subordinated to military necessities in winning the war. 
Political problems and the organization of the peace would 
be dealt with after the war was won, he had said. The 
President had emphasized, however, that he would oppose 
the establishment of zones of influence, which could only 
bring new friction and a new conflagration. Therefore he 
was probably glad that his military and naval advisers advo- 
cated a second front in Northern France as the most effective 
way to strike at the heart of Germany’s military and eco- 
nomic might. 

Stalin did not even have to mention political considera- 
tions in objecting to the idea of an eventual Allied offensive 
through the Balkans and the valley of the Danube. He 
wholeheartedly concurred with the views of American 
military advisers that an offensive in the Balkans and Cen- 
tral Europe would not be of great military value. How the 
Communists viewed the question of a second front is clearly 
shown in an address by Eduard Kardlj, who, at the ume 
of the writing of this book, is Vice-Premier of Tito’s gov- 
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ernment, and one of the best interpreters of Communist 
policy in Yugoslavia. On October 8, 1943, speaking to 
Communist delegates from Slovenia, he said: 


The importance of the second front in France, besides its 
military effectiveness, is increased considerably by the fact 
that it would make it impossible for the reactionary groups in 
Great Britain and the United States to attempt to achieve a 
compromise with Hitlerite Germany. Once millions of men of 
the Western Allies are engaged in a direct struggle with the 
Fascist army it would be difficult, almost impossible, to use 
this same army in a war against progressive peoples, their com- 
rades-in-arms from the anti-Hitlerite campaign. Supported by 
the masses of the people of Great Britain and the United States, 
we will thus succeed in preserving the unity that the Allies 
created during the war.® 


Comrade Kardlj, who had been fully trained in the 
Soviet Union, was certainly well acquainted with the party 
line, and his interpretation of the second front must there- 
fore reflect the views of the Soviet Politburo. 

Ata meeting of the Yugoslav Politburo on November 6, 
1943, another Yugoslav Communist leader, Milovan Djilas, 
later to become Secretary-General of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist party, summarized the official views of the party in 
the following terms: 


The second front must involve operations against the most 
sensitive spot in Germany, thus forcing Hitler’s High Com- 
mand to send to the new front at least sixty divisions from the 
Eastern Front. Such a second front cannot be established in 
the Balkans for several reasons. First of all, the Allies could 
not directly menace Germany. Moreover, our army [Parti- 
sans], supported by the fraternal Partisan forces of other Bal- 
kan countries, is sufficiently strong to compel the Germans to 
keep forces in the Balkans even without major operations of 
the Western Allies. The second front can be established only 


3 Quoted by Dedijer, op. cit., p. 507. 
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in Western Europe. Here in the Balkans we suffice for our- 
selves as well as for the Allied cause.* 


When the Yugoslav Communists opposed the creation 
of a second front in the Balkans, they were defending the 
interests of the Soviet Union. Had Stalin had to oppose at 
Teheran the second front in the Balkans, he would certainly 
have expressed the same views as his disciples, Kardlj and 
Djilas. 

He might have had a sympathetic hearing from the 
President, who told Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane, American Am- 
bassador to Poland and former Minister of the United 
States to Yugoslavia, that he thought “Stalin’s idea of se- 
curing a ‘cordon sanitaire’ in the shape of a Poland under 
Russian influence as a bulwark to protect the Sovict Union 
against further aggression, was understandable. Stalin him- 
self had pointed out to the President that after World War 
I the Allies had formed the ‘cordon sanitaire’ to the East 
to protect them from the threat of Bolshevism and now he 
claimed the corresponding right to protect himself from 
the West.” § 

The conversation between the President and Mr. Lane 
took place on November 23, 1944, two months before the 
meeting at Yalta, and it is evident that Stalin must have 
pointed out to the President the necessity of protecting the 
Soviet Union from the West at the Teheran Conference, 
since that was the only time that he spoke to Mr. Roosevelt 
before Yalta. Alchough Stalin’s position was in direct oppo- 
sition to the Atlantic Charter, Mr. Roosevelt found ir “un- 
derstandable” that in order to obtain Russian collaboration 
more than ninety million civilized and _ self-respecting 
Europeans should be sacrificed to the Soviets. Although 
Stalin did not enumerate all the countries which he thought 
should be incorporated in the Soviets’ cordon sanitaire, it 

4 Ibid., p. 595. 

5 Arthur Bliss Lane, | Saw Poland Betrayed (New York: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1948), p. 67. 
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was evident that, besides Poland and the Baltic States, Aus- 
tria, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, and Albania would have to share the same fate after 
the Allied victory. 

Mr. Churchill apparently raised some objections at 
Teheran and tried to obtain from Stalin and Roosevelt their 
consent to an offensive in the Balkans concurrently with an 
offensive in Northern France. Mr. Elliott Roosevelt reports 
that his father told him: “Well, now Winston is talking 
about two opcrations at once. I guess he knows there is no 
use trying to argue against the Western invasion any 
more.” To Mr. Elliott Roosevelt’s question, “What does 
Churchill mean, two invasions at once? The Balkans?” the 
President answered, “Of course. Whenever the Prime Min- 
ister argued for our invasion through the Balkans it was 
quite obvious to everyone in the room what he really 
meant—that he was above all else anxious to knife up into 
Central Europe in order to keep the Red Army out of 
Austria and Rumania, even Hungary if possible.” Then the 
President added, “And Uncle Joe, when he argued the 
military advantages of invasion from the West and the in- 
advisability of splitting our forces in two parts, was always 
conscious of the political implications too.” 

As his son showed some suspicion that Churchill might 
be right after all, the President stated firmly: “Elliott, our 
Chiefs of Staff are convinced of one thing. The way to kill 
the most Germans, with the least loss of American soldiers, 
is to mount one great big invasion and then slam ’em with 
everything we've got. It makes sense to me, it makes sense 
to Uncle Joe, it makes sense to our generals, . . . it makes 
sense to the Red Army people. That’s that. It’s the quickest 
way to win the war. That’s all.” 

The President admitted: “Maybe the Russians will get 
strong in Europe. Whether that’s bad depends on a whole 
lot of factors. The one thing I am sure of is this: if the way 
to save American lives, the way to win as short a war as 
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possible is from the West and from the West alone, with- 
out wasting landing-craft and men and material in the Bal- 
kan mountains, and our Chiefs are convinced it 1s, then 
that’s that. I see no reason for putting the lives of American 
soldiers in jeopardy in order to protect the real or fancied 
interest of the British on the European continent. We're at 
war and our job is to win it as fast as possible and without 
adventures. I think—I hope that he’s learned that we meant 
that, once, finally and for all.” ® 

But in the question of an offensive through the Balkans 
not only the “real or fancied interest of the British on the 
European continent” was involved. The stakes were much 
higher. Hope for freedom and democracy for the almost 
ninety million people in Central Europe and the Balkans, 
and respect for the promises solemnly made in the Atlantic 
Charter were involved. 

The results of the conference at Teheran were hailed as 
an immense achievement which had sealed the military col- 
laboration of the three great Allies. Commentators assumed, 
almost unanimously, that plans had been worked out for a 
speedy defeat of Germany. It was scarcely mentioned that 
the conference also meant the abandonment of small na- 
tions, of which two, Yugoslavia and Poland, had been the 
most faithful of the Allies and had made untold sacrifices in 
defense of their liberty, as well as for the common cause. 

Teheran, as represented to the public, was the highest 
point reached in Anglo-American relations with Soviet 
Russia. So-called liberal and progressive groups in both the 
United States and Great Britain greeted Teheran as the 
final blow to reactionary forces, and proclaimed that there 
were no further obstacles to a collaboration with Soviet 
Russia which would continue after the war, assuring the 


establishment of a lasting peace and a better future for man- 
kind. 


6 Eliott Roosevelt, As He Saw It (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1946), pp. 184~186. 
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Stalin achieved his goal at Teheran. Of course, in dis- 
cussing the great Allied offensive he mentioned only mili- 
tary considerations but, as the President pointed out to his 
son, “he was always conscious of the political implications.” 
These were, in fact, foremost in Stalin’s mind. He was per- 
fectly aware that political decisions in Central and Eastern 
Europe would depend entirely on the military situation at 
the end of the war. Therefore, his chief ambition was to 
keep the Western Allies out of Central Europe and the 
Balkans, and military considerations were only a cloak for 
his political objectives. 

Today, while this book is being written, only a little in- 
side information on the proceedings at Teheran has been 
made public. There is only the testimony of Mr. Elliore 
Roosevelt, who did not himself take an active part in the 
negotiations but merely reports what his father told him 
about them. Nevertheless, the developments which followed 
the Teheran Conference established that Russia, under the 
pretext of military considerations, had pressed relentlessly 
to secure her domination of, and the complete exclusion of 
the Western Allies from, the Danube Valley and the Bal- 
kans. Events in Yugoslavia best demonstrated Russia’s tac- 
tics, and the treatment of Bulgaria in 1944 was another 
striking example of Soviet determination. 

In August and September 1944, the Bulgarian govern- 
ment, headed by Constantin Muravjev, the Agrarian party 
leader, was negotiating for an armistice, through its emis- 
saries in Cairo. Not being at war with the Soviet Union, 
with whom she still maintained normal diplomatic rela- 
tions, Bulgaria negotiated only with Great Britain and the 
United States, although the Soviets were kept informed of 
the progress of negotiations. The negotiations apparently 
proceeded without difficulty, but the signing of the armis- 
tice was delayed by Soviet pressure upon the Bulgarian 
government until the Red Army, in its advance through 
Rumania, had reached the Danube and was in a position 
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to cross it and invade Bulgaria. When the armistice negou- 
ations had finally been brought to a conclusion and the date 
for the signing of the armistice fixed, Russia unexpectedly 
gave four hours’ notice to the American and British repre- 
sentatives in Moscow of her decision to declare war on 
Bulgana on that very day, September 8, at six o'clock in 
the evening. Bulgaria had already accepted all the condi- 
tions imposed by the Allies, as well as their demand that 
she declare war on Germany. Yet the Soviets, in spite of 
Bulgaria’s decision to join the Allies, declared war in order 
to have a legal ground to invade her and prevent Great 
Britain and the United States from entering the Balkans 
from the east. 

Even the Soviet declaration of war on Bulgaria was com- 
mented upon as new evidence of the expanding military 
collaboration among the Allies, resulting from the Teheran 
Conference. 


20 
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Military decision number one at Teheran was that “the 
Partisans in Yugoslavia should be supported by supplies and 
equipment to the greatest possible extent and also by com- 
mando operations.” Mihailovich’s name was not mentioned, 
but the decision marked his abandonment by the Allies in 
favor of his Communist rival. Tito was now assured of the 
Allied support which would help him win the civil war 
and establish his dictatorial regime in Yugoslavia. 

After the meeting at Teheran, the Yugoslav situation 
developed rapidly. On his way to Teheran, President 
Roosevelt saw the King of Yugoslavia in Cairo and with 
his customary affability gave him a reassuring statement 
about Yugoslavia’s future. He promised that he would talk 
with the King at length upon his return from Teheran. 
But on his way back to the United States, when he passed 
through Cairo, the President gave no opportunity to King 
Peter or to the Prime Minister, Dr. Purich, to see him. 

It fell to the British Prime Minister to notify the King 
and the Yugoslav government of the decisions made at 
Teheran. Mr. Churchill interviewed King Peter and Dr. 
Purich and explained that British policy toward Yugoslavia 
was to help each guerilla force in proportion to its activity. 
“Today Tito is the only one fighting the enemy,” said the 
Prime Minister, “while Mihailovich remains passive and 


his inactivity borders on treason.” Consequently, in the 
238 
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future Tito alone would receive supplies from the Briush 
government; all help would be withdrawn from Mihailo- 
vich. 

The Prime Minister also told Dr. Purich that he was in 
possession of documents proving the collaboration of some 
of Mihailovich’s lieutenants with the Germans and casting 
suspicion upon the General himself. Mr. Churchill bluntly 
requested the King and Dr. Purich to drop Mihailovich from 
the government. Upon their insistence that evidence of 
Mihailovich’s misconduct be shown to them in order that 
they might have some basis for taking action against him, 
the Prime Minister stated that the documents in question 
were military secrets. Both the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary Eden, who accompanied him, spared no effort 
to persuade King Peter and Dr. Purich to agree to drop- 
ping Mihailovich—a course which, they both admitted, “in- 
volved serious risks and responsibilities but under present 
conditions was the only one possible to save Yugoslavia.” 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden further insisted that the 
Partisans were a national movement in which Yugoslavs 
of all political opinions were united. While conceding that 
the Partisans were led by Communists, they believed that 
the Communist minority in the movement was held in 
check by nationalistic elements. Purich tried in vain to im- 
press upon Mr. Churchill that a Communist minority was 
dominating the Partisan movement, that it was more con- 
cerned with plans to seize power in the country than with 
the task of fighting the enemy, and that its main activities 
were directed against Mihailovich, who was considered the 
only obstacle to a future Communist dictatorship in Yugo- 
slavia. But nothing that Dr. Purich said could convince 
Mr. Churchill or Mr, Eden, and the two groups parted on 
very cool terms. 

The King and Dr. Purich were stunned by Mr. Church- 
ill’s announcement. They could not believe that a decision 
so fateful for Yugoslavia, of which they were the legitimate 
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and recognized representatives, could have been reached 
by the Allies without their having been consulted. More- 
over, it seemed incredible to them that the leaders of two 
great democracies, fighting for the noble principles 
solemnly proclaimed in the Atlantic Charter, could have 
approved a measure the result of which must unavoidably 
be imposition of a Communist government upon a nation 
which was in reality thoroughly democrauc and opposed 
in its overwhelming majority to any form of totalitarianism. 
The military arguments against Mihailovich were only a 
pretext advocated by the Soviets to make it possible for 
Tito to seize power after the war. Mr. Churchill’s conver- 
sation with the King and Dr. Purich in Cairo was only a 
prelude to pressure which was to be applied with increas- 
ing insistence and vigor. It was to culminate on June 1, 
1944, with the dismissal of Dr. Purich and the appoint- 
ment in his place, as head of the Yugoslav government-in- 
exile, of Dr. Ivan Subasich, former Governor of Croatia, 
who would pave the way for acceptance of the legitimacy 
of Tito as ruler of Yugoslavia. 

The British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden, gave 
an account of the results of Teheran to the House of Com- 
mons on December 14. Without disclosing the full con- 
tents of the Teheran decisions, Mr. Eden informed the 
House that “the Partisans in Yugoslavia should be sup- 
ported with supplies and equipment to the greatest possible 
extent.” To justify this decision, Mr. Eden pointed out that 
the Allies were concerned with military considerations only 
and informed the House that a supreme legislative commit- 
tee and an executive national committee of liberation had 
recently been set up under the auspices of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Partisan forces. 

“So far as I am aware,” Mr. Eden said, “this national 
committee claims no authority outside the borders of the 
area wherein it operates. Certainly it has claimed no form 
of recognition from His Majesty’s Government.” 
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To allay the doubts of the House that this was the begin- 
ning of recognition of an imposed Communist government 
in Yugoslavia, and to assure the members that political free- 
dom would be preserved so that the peoples of Yugoslavia 
might freely choose their form of government, Mr. Eden 
informed them that “all have decided that the moment their 
country is liberated they will lay down their offices and it 
will be for the country to choose the government. That is 
the point on which they are all agreed—the King, Tito, 
and the Yugoslav government.” * Thus Mr. Eden put on 
the same level the representatives of Yugoslavia whom Great 
Britain sull considered as the legitimate government, and 
Tito, leader of a movement fighting civil war in order to 
assure power for the Communists. 

Although later the King and the government did, under 
pressure, “lay down their offices,” there is no evidence that 
any attempt was ever made to force Tito to carry out his 
obligation and allow the people of Yugoslavia freely to 
choose the form of their government. 

Because of illness, Mr. Churchill was unable to report to 
the House of Commons on the results of the Teheran Con- 
ference until two months later, on February 22, 1944. 
Speaking of the Yugoslav situation, Mr. Churchill made 
the first official, although indirect, accusation against Mi- 
hailovich. 

“In Yugoslavia,” he said, “two main forces are engaged 
in the ficld. First there is the guerilla band under General 
Mihailovich. They were the first to take the field and rep- 
resent to a certain extent the forces of all Serbia.” He ad- 
mitted that “we were not able to send them any aid or 
supplies except a few droppings from airplanes,” and that 
in retaliation for the activity of this guerilla band “the Ger- 
mans had shot batches of four or five hundred pcople to- 
gether in Belgrade.” 

Then the Prime Minister went on with his accusations, 
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asserting that “General Mihailovich, I much regret to say, 
drifted gradually into the position where some of his com- 
manders made accommodations with the Italian and Ger- 
man troops which resulted in their being left alone in 
certain mountain areas and regions, doing very little or 
nothing against the enemy.” 

Having thus disposed of Mihailovich, the Prime Minis- 
ter engaged in enthusiastic praise of Tito and his Partisans. 
“A new and far more formidable champion appeared on 
the scene,” said Mr. Churchill. “In the autumn of 1941 
Marshal Tito’s Partisans began a wild and furious war for 
existence against the Germans, They wrested weapons from 
the Germans’ hands; they grew in number rapidly, no 
reprisals, however bloody, whether upon hostages or vil- 
lages, deterred them. For them it was death or freedom... . 
Led with great skill, organized on the guerilla principle, 
they were at once clusive and deadly. They were here, 
there and everywhere. . . . The Partisan movement soon 
outstripped in numbers the forces of General Mihailovich. 
Not only Croats and Slovenes but large numbers of Serbi- 
ans joined with Marshal Tito and he has at this moment 
more than a quarter million men with him and large quan- 
tities of arms taken from the enemy and from the Italians. 
... These forces are, at this moment, holding in check no 
fewer than fourteen out of twenty German divisions in the 
Balkan Peninsula. Around and within these heroic forces a 
national and unifying movement has developed. The Com- 
munist clement has the honor of being the beginners but 
as the movement has increased in strength and numbers a 
modifying and unifying process has taken place and na- 
tional conceptions have supervened. In Marshal Tito the 
Partisans have found an outstanding leader, glorious in the 
fight for freedom.” 

The Prime Minister praised his friends, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Deakin, “an Oxford don,” and Brigadier General Fitz- 
toy MacClean, “the gallant Member for Lancaster,” from 
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whom he had “derived a lively picture of the whole 
struggle and its personalities.” To make the eulogy complete, 
the Prime Minister intimated a personal interest in Tito by 
informing the House that “the Marshal sent me a message 
during my illness, and I have since been in constant and 
agreeable correspondence with him.” Mr. Churchill did 
not mention the presence of his son, Randolph, among the 
Partisans, but the Communists exploited it very adroitly as 
evidence of the high esteem in which Churchill held Tito. 

The Prime Minister admitted that the position in Yugo- 
slavia was “a somewhat complicated one and | hope to have 
the confidence of the House in working with my Right 
Honorable friend, the Foreign Secretary, to unravel it as 
far as possible in concert with our Russian and United 
States allies, both of whom, I am glad to say, are now send- 
ing missions to Marshal Tito.” Mr. Churchill ended his ref- 
erence to Yugoslavia by assuring the House: “Our feelings 
here and everywhere else, I should like the House to see, 
follow the principle of keeping good faith with those who 
have kept good faith with us.” ? 

What were the reasons for the Prime Minister’s ardent 
endorsement of Tito? It could not be justified by the mili- 
tary contributions of the Partisans to the Allied cause, as 
the facts later gave proof that they were far less than had 
been represented. It is difficult to make a fully satisfactory 
explanation of the radical change in Mr. Churchill’s policy 
toward Mihailovich. The most plausible is that the Prime 
Minister, after having been unsuccessful in his efforts to 
secure Allied consent for operations in the Balkans, tried to 
make the best of a situation whose consequences he could 
well foresee. Since American and British troops were not 
to advance into Eastern Europe, and since only the Red 
Army would operate there, Mr. Churchill tried to make 
Tito at least as friendly toward Great Britain as toward 


2 British Speeches of the Day, Vol. Il, No. 3 (New York: The British 
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Russia. By giving unreserved support to Tito and glorify- 
ing the Partisans, the Prime Minister perhaps believed he 
would cause Tito to reciprocate toward Great Britain. He 
knew of Tito’s Communist background but spared no ef- 
fort to assure the Partisan commander that this background 
would be in no way an obstacle to friendly relations be- 
tween the Partisans and Great Britain, either during the war 
or afterwards. 

f “In one place (Greece) we support a King, in another a 
\Communist,” said Mr. Churchill in a speech on May 22, 
1944. He did everything to prove to Tito that the support 
which he was now receiving was a definite policy of His 
Majesty’s Government, given without any mental reserva- 
tion and excluding the possibility of another reverse in 
favor of Mihailovich. As a student of Communism, the 
Prime Minister was aware of Tito’s allegiance to Moscow 
and the consequences such allegiance always entails, but he 
nevertheless hoped that his generous support, extended at 
a time when the Russians were still far away, would not 
be forgotten by Tito and that he would embark upon a 
policy of friendship toward Great Britain. 

Not even King Peter was allowed to stand in the way 
of this policy. A few months earlier, on August 31, 1943, 
the Prime Minister, speaking at the citadel of Quebec, 
without mentioning the names of either Mihailovich or 
Tito, paid a glowing tribute to the “glorious resistance to 
the invaders of their native lands made by the people of 
Yugoslavia and Greece and of those whom Mr. Gladstone 
called the heroic highlanders of Montenegro.” He took this 
opportunity “to send a message of encouragement to the 
peoples and their governments and to the Kings of Greece 
and Yugoslavia who have never faltered for one moment in 
their duty and whom we hope to see restored to their 
thrones by the free choice of their liberated peoples.” 

The reference to King Peter in Mr. Churchill’s speech 
to the House of Commons on February 22, 1944, was in 
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an enurely different tone. “We cannot dissociate ourselves 
in any way from him,” said Mr. Churchill, “but he has 
undoubtedly suffered in the eyes of the Partisans by the 
association of his government with General Mihailovich 
and his subordinate commanders. Here in these Islands we 
are attached to the monarchical principles . . . but we have 
no intention of obtruding our ideas upon the peoples of 
any country. Greeks, Yugoslavs and Italians, all will be 
perfectly free to settle what form their government will 
take.” § 

To all this unreserved support the Prime Minister added 
some flattering personal references to Tito. He probably 
believed that a man of modest and unknown origin, such as 
Tito, could not remain, in spite of orthodox Communist 
training, insensible to a demonstration of friendship so 
lavishly expressed by His Majesty’s Prime Minister. 

After this first official demonstration of support for Tito, 
Mr. Churchill relentlessly continued his efforts to bring 
King Peter to recognize the Partisan commander as the 
only resistance leader in Yugoslavia and his organization as 
the de facto government of the country. As the King and 
Dr. Purich did not act according to the expectations of Mr. 
Churchill, they were asked to return from Cairo to London. 
They went there, leaving the other members of the cabinet in 
Cairo, practically the dissolution of the government-in- 
exile. The King and Dr. Purich arrived in London on 
March 9, 1944. Mr. Eden called on the King on March 15, 
with the request that he change the Royal Government 
and abandon his War Minister, Drazha Mihailovich. This 
request was repeated on March 17 by Mr. Ralph Stevenson, 
the British Ambassador to the Yugoslav government. Mr. 
Stevenson informed King Peter that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment considered that the Yugoslav government-in-exile was 
no longer necessary. It should be replaced by a committec of 
three members, acting as constables, whose sole duty would 

8 Ibid., Vol. II, No. 3. 
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be to take care of the officials in exile, while the King awaited 
the development of events in Yugoslavia and determination 
of the future organization of his country. 

The next day the British Prime Minister himself visited 
the King and more forcefully repeated the demand pre- 
sented by Mr. Stevenson. The King refused to accept Mr. 
Churchill’s request, pointing out to the Prime Minister that 
in dismissing the government of Dr. Purich, who enjoyed 
his confidence, and by eliminating Mihailovich as War Min- 
ister, he, the King, would become a traitor to his country, 
and that he could never assume such a responsibility. To 
comply with such demands, said the King, would be equal 
to suicide. In view of the extreme gravity of the Briush 
demands, the King asked Mr. Churchill to transmit them in 
writing, but the Prime Minister replied that “this was not 
an official conversation but a friendly suggestion on which 
Tito insisted.” 

On March 20 the marriage of King Peter to the Greek 
Princess Alexandra was celebrated in London in the pres- 
ence of their Majesties King George VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth, and other members of the Royal Family. His Majes- 
ty’s Government was represented at the ceremony by the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden, while Mr. Churchill 
remained conspicuously absent. Major Voya Lukachevich, 
one of Mihailovich’s commanders, who had come to Lon- 
don with Colonel Bailey upon his return from Mihailovich’s 
headquarters, also attended the wedding. The presence of 
Major Lukachevich was especially underlined in the Yugo- 
slav court circular relating the marriage ceremony. 

When the King returned from a short honeymoon, Mr. 
Eden called on him again, on April 6. After apologizing 
for his démarche and saying that, although he felt that he 
had no right to interfere in Yugoslav domestic problems, 
he was acting upon instructions, the Foreign Secretary re- 
peated the demand that a committce of three persons favor- 
able to Tito replace the Royal Yugoslav Government. 
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Mr. Eden’s démarche having remained without results, 
the Prime Minister called on the King again a week later, 
on April 13. This time Mr. Churchill made his demands 
almost in the form of an ultimatum. Unless the King com- 
plied, the Prime Minister announced that he would accuse 
Mihailovich publicly of collaborauon with the enemy and 
that he would treat the King and his government accord- 
ingly. 

The King remained adamant, in spite of all Mr. Church- 
ul’s insistence, and finally decided to make a last-hour ap- 
peal to President Roosevelt. He made the appeal in a letter 
the text of which I received in a coded message on April 
16. In the absence of the President from Washington, I 
delivered the letter on April 17 to Mr. Stephen Early, the 
Presidential Press Secretary, who was leaving that night for 
South Carolina where the President was vacationing. Mr. 
Early later informed me that the letter was delivered to the 
President the following morning. 

In his letter, after describing in detail the repeated de- 
mands of the Prime Minister and Mr. Eden for the dismis- 
sal of the Yugoslav government-in-exile, the King said: 


The crux of the question is the Minister of War, General 
Mihailovich, whom the government cannot abandon without 
betraying the people, who for three years have been fighting 
under the most difficult conditions, without any help but their 
own blood and bread. I would become a traitor to my people 
and my army in Yugoslavia of which I am the Supreme Com- 
mander. I told Mr. Churchill it would be too great a respon- 
sibility for me to assume . .. and would be equal to my personal 
suicide. 


Appealing to the President, the King further stated: 


We cannot believe that anything could have been decided 
either at Moscow or Teheran concerning the future of Yugo- 
slavia without consulting us. If so, why do we have to commit 
suicide? Even if I should be forced into betrayal, or worse, 
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be capable of it, why provoke one of the greatest scandals in 
history by libelling as “traitors” our valiant people who are 
fighting alone without anyone’s help? We have been told that 
there will not be any landing in the Balkans. If such a fatal 
decision was taken, I implore you to change it... . The case 
of Tito is not of exclusive Yugoslav concern. It is a test case 
for all of Central Europe and if successful it will lead to 
much more, with no end in sight... . 

My people have always fought for moral principles of hu- 
manity, for liberty and independence, never asking the price 
which would be paid with their blood, carrying on their 
shoulders the cross of our Lord. They should be helped and 
not left alone in their fight in the service of our civilization. 

Tito’s following does not exceed thirty thousand men which 
is less than a quarter of one per cent of the population of 
Yugoslavia. 

It is obvious that Tito, as a representative of international 
Communism, is repudiated by our nation, which remains 
deeply attached to its democratic faith and national tradi- 
tions. Tito is weak, and therefore I have to abandon General 
Mihailovich and turn over to Tito authority over the coun- 
try and its furure while awaiting the decision about my throne, 
a question which the enormous majority of the people has 
never raised. For whose sake? My people and my army in 
the country expect me either to come there and fight to- 
gether with them or to defend them outside of the country as 
they are fighting in the Fatherland. 

We cannot accept the prospect that the future of Yugo- 
slavia will be decided without either our participation or that 
of the United States of America. Therefore I beg you, Mr. 
President, to intervene, in order that the question of Yugo- 
slavia, if not of all the Balkans, be the subject of 2 common 
discussion among ourselves, the United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia, and under their common guarantee. 

I, my government and my army in the country, as well as 
my entire people, stand ready, as always, to make the greatest 
sacrifice for the common victory over the enemy and to rise 
as one man at the chosen and agreed moment. 
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In these times so difficult for my people, being fatherless, 
I address myself to you, Mr. President, as to a trusted friend, 


asking you to be good cnough to send me without delay your 
advice and your opinion. 


Since from that day the transmission of coded messages 
to the governments-in-exile in London was discontinued on 
account of the forthcoming Allied offensive, the answer of 
the President to the King was sent through the American 
Ambassador to the Yugoslav government. It was couched 
in friendly terms, but nevertheless agreed fully with the 
Churchill policy and asked the King to collaborate with 
Mr. Churchill and help him in his effort to bring the war 
to a speedy conclusion. 

Unable to find among Serbian political leaders a man 
who would undertake such collaboration, Mr. Churchill 
turned his attention to Dr. Ivan Subasich, former Governor 
of Croatia. Dr. Subasich had been residing in the United 
States since November 1941, and had been for a long time 
at odds with the government-in-exile, having publicly taken 
a stand against Mihailovich and in support of Tito. 

Thus, he was considered an excellent choice to carry 
out the Churchill policy. While in the United States, he 
often pointed out in British, and in some American, circles 
that his conflict with the Yugoslav government-in-exile was 
due not to personal reasons but to a divergence of views 
about the future of Yugoslavia. In his suave but superficial 
manner he sought to create the impression that he was for 
Yugoslavia but opposed to Serbian chauvinists who were 
fighting for the return of alleged Serbian hegemony to 
Yugoslavia, although he knew that no reasonable Serb had 
ever advocated such a policy. With his attitude Subasich 
made a favorable impression on the British agencies of po- 
litical warfare in the United States and on the OSS branch 
in charge of political problems in Central Europe and the 
Balkans. He seemed to be the ideal man to solve the difficult 
Yugoslav situation. 
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While in Great Britain, Subasich was shown unusual 
attention by British authorities, and one among many marks 
of courtesy extended to him was an invitation to spend 
the week-end at Chequers, official country residence of 
British prime ministers. He was flattered to be the choice of 
Mr. Churchill to head the new government, and at the 
same ume he must have been pleased to have the opportu- 
nity to deal a final blow to what he called the Serbian 
chauvinist element in Yugoslavia of which he considered 
Mihailovich the outspoken leader. In fact, a blow against 
the alleged Serbian chauvinists was a blow against Serbia 
herself. In his Tito’s Imperial Communism, R. H. Mark- 
ham, a long-time student of Balkan affairs, says: 


Serbia was very weak. Nearly a quarter of a million Serbian 
men were in Germany as prisoners-of-war and forced laborers, 
mostly prisoners of war. They were there because they had 
fought Hitler. Also scores of thousands of men were pressed 
into forced labor in Serbia so they were out of the ranks of Ser- 
bian fighters. Then, too, the Serbian nation seemed groggy. 
Then was the time to strike and strike hard. If Serbia suc- 
cumbed the Partisans would be entrenched in power, the con- 
spirators would be big shots all the rest of their lives. The 
Croat Ribar, the President of the Avnoj, said: “Now is the 
time.” And the Croat Tito said: “Now is the time.” The Slo- 
vene Kard]j said: “Now is the time.” The Communist Monte- 
negrins chorused: “Now is the time.” Tito’s representative 
from Serbia, a veteran fanatical Communist, Mosha Piyade, 
whom no Serbian considered a Serb, said, “Now is the time,” 
and King Peter’s London government, led by Subasich, en- 
thusiastically agreed that then was the time to smash Serbia 
once and for all. This all took place under British sponsor- 
ship.‘ 


Subasich believed that, with the support of the British 
government, he could achieve a satisfactory agreement with 
Tito and could work out a compromise between Tito and 
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Dr. Machek. The idea, as expressed in a letter from one of 
his advisers to friends in the United States, was: ‘“Machek 
will be Premier and Tito will be Marshal and Commander- 
in-Chief of the armed forces of Yugoslavia.” The Serbs, 
being identified with Mihailovich in “collaboration with 
the Axis,” would have to resign themselves to a subordinate 
Position. 

Supported by Churchill in his arguments with King 
Peter, Subasich professed complete devotion to the mon- 
archy and said that only through his appointment could 
it be saved. But even these combined efforts did not suffice 
to break the resistance of the young monarch. The Prime 
Minister had to go a step further and to present the King 
with a fait accompli. 

On May 24, 1944, Mr. Churchill reported to the House 
of Commons on “further positions which have been reached 
in Yugoslavia as the result of the unremitting exertions of 
our foreign policy.” In the opinion of the Prime Minister, 
these “positions” were far more satisfactory than earlier 
ones, and he was glad to inform the House that he had 
“received a message from King Peter that he has accepted 
the resignation of Dr. Purich,” and that he (Mr. Churchill) 
understood also that the Ban of Croatia—Mr. Subasich— 
was an important factor in the new political arrangement 
around whom—or beside whom-—certain other elements 
might group themselves for the purposes of beating the 
enemy and uniting Yugoslavia.” This arrangement, of 
course, added the Prime Minister, “thas the support of His 
Majesty’s Government.” But Mr. Churchill probably knew 
that such a political arrangement could not have the ap- 
probation of the Serbs, and, therefore, he admitted: “We 
do not know what is happening in the Serbian part of 
Yugoslavia.” 

The day after Mr. Churchill made this announcement to 
the House of Commons I received a telegram from Dr. 
Purich saying that he had not resigned but that consulta- 
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tions were nevertheless under way for the formation of a 
new government. What happened is that the Prime Minis- 
ter informed King Peter that he would address the House 
of Commons on the afternoon of May 24, and that there- 
fore he expected the resignation of Dr. Purich to be made 
known before noon of that day. Purich having refused to 
hand in his resignation, and the King having failed to dismiss 
his Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill simply made the an- 
nouncement as if the resignation of Purich had already 
been tendered. 

In his speech, Mr. Churchill stated further that Mihailo- 
vich, even if deprived of his posts as War Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief of the army in the homeland, “will 
retain locally a powerful position.” Besides the problem of 
Mihailovich, Mr. Churchill admitted, there was a problem 
“of a very large body amounting to perhaps two hundred 
thousand Serbian peasant proprietors who are anti-German 
and strongly Serbian, and who naturally hold the views of 
a peasant ownership community in regard to property, and 
who are less enthusiastic to Communism than some of those 
in Croatia and Slovenia.” 

Mr. Churchill vigorously reaffirmed his strong support 
of Tito “because of his heroic and massive struggle against 
the German army.” He informed the House of Commons 
of close contact which had been established with the Parti- 
san commander in order to assure the most effective assist- 
ance to his army. He insisted again that Tito was a national 
leader “who has largely sunk his Communist aspect in his 
character as a Yugoslav patriotic leader.” 

As if desiring to reassure the Serbs about the good inten- 
tions of Tito, for which the Prime Minister was almost 
ready to vouch, he stressed that “Tito has repeatedly pro- 
claimed he has no intention of reversing the property and 
social system which prevails in Serbia,” and added regret- 
fully, “but these facts are not accepted yet by the other 
side.” 
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Mr. Churchill paid high tribute to the quality of the 
Serbian race and to its great historic past. He expressed the 
hope that “the whole united strength of Serbia may be 
made to work together under military direction of Marshal 
Tito for a united, independent Yugoslavia.” © 

Mr. Churchill certainly must have known that the Serbs 
would never resign themselves to accept the leadership of 
Tito or to share his ideology, to which they were opposed 
in all their traditions, political philosophy, and concepts of 
life. He nevertheless used the weight of his great authority 
to induce the Serbs to rally under Tito’s unwanted leader- 
ship. The Prime Minister was stubbornly engaged in this 
policy, and no matter what injustice it would inflict on the 
Serbs, he was decided on going ahead. Even the warning 
that his policy would ultimately prove to be against the 
interests of Great Britain herself could not deter Mr. 
Churchill from his plan. He probably believed that it was 
the best way to secure the friendship of Tito and to pre- 
vent the complete elimination of British influence in Yugo- 
slavia. 

Finally, after six months of a struggle which had begun 
in Cairo after the return of Mr. Churchill from Teheran, 
the King gave in. On June 1, 1944, he appointed Subasich, 
Ban of Croatia, as Prime Minister, and entrusted him with 
the formation of a government dedicated to the high pur- 
pose of uniting the groups of resistance and of working 
with all elements in Yugoslavia who were actively resisting 
the enemy. Dr. Purich remained unyielding to the very 
last. He refused to hand in his resignation, but the King 
appointed Subasich as Prime Minister without the formal 
resignation of his predecessor. The same evening, the King 
was persuaded to make a radio address to his country, inform- 
ing the peoples of Yugoslavia of the change in the govern- 
ment-in-exile and appealing to them to postpone considera- 
tion of all political issues until the liberation of the country, 


5 Quoted in The New York Times, May 25, 1944. 
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when they would be free to express their will regarding the 
internal organization of the state. He said: “Jn this as in all 
things I am at my people’s service!” * In his broadcast the 
King made no reference to either Mihailovich or Tito, but, 
asked by the press correspondents for comment about his 
speech, the King replied: “I believe Mihailovich will agree; if 
he does not then his value to the country is finished.” Echo- 
ing the Prime Minister's repeated utterances, the King stated: 
“If there is evidence that any Chetnik commander, or even 
Mihailovich, collaborated with the Germans, then he will 
be blacklisted. We want everybody to fight the Germans.” 

This is how General Drazha Mihailovich was officially 
liquidated after carrying on for more than three years, 
with the support of the Serbian people alone, an unequal 
struggle against the Axis. 

The military and political support given by the Allies to 
Tito included collaboration of the Allied air forces with 
Tito’s operations. The Allies proceeded to bomb targets in 
Yugoslavia which were obstacles in Tito’s political path, 
though their destruction had no military value whatever. 
On Apmil 16, 1944, Orthodox Easter Sunday, Belgrade, 
already severely damaged by Nazi bombings, was bombed 
by the American Air Force at high noon. More than four 
thousand churchgoers were killed in the streets while cheer- 
ing the appearance of the American planes, which they 
believed were proceeding to bomb enemy targets in Ru- 
mania and Hungary. I reported this tragic incident to the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, on April 18. With a 
map of the city of Belgrade in my hands, I showed him 
that military objectives around Belgrade, such as bridges 
over the Sava and Danube Rivers, and railroad triangles 
to the north and south, could have been bombed without 
damaging the city itself, which contained no such objec- 
tives. The Secretary of State showed deep concern and 
promised that he would use his influence to avoid repetition 
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of the incident, but the city continued to be bombed by 
the Allies. Even its outskirts, which had no military in- 
stallations of any kind, and where many residents had 
sought refuge from the Allied bombardments, were merci- 
lessly bombed. 

In Montenegro, the city of Podgorica, a national strong- 
hold, was repeatedly bombed unul it was completely 
demolished. 

Mr. Churchill knew that the immense majority of Serbs 
would consider the abandonment of Mihailovich as a be- 
trayal, but he refused to be deterred. He simply said, “We 
do not know what is happening in the Serbian part of 
Yugoslavia.” Advised by his son, Randolph, and by his 
friends, Brigadier General MacClean and Colonel Deakin, * 
who in their efforts were supported by a strong leftist 
group in the Middle East High Command, Mr. Churchill | 
had irretrievably committed himself to a policy which 
would remain the major blunder in the long and shining 
career of a great war leader. 


21 
SUBASICH—TITO 


The newly designated Yugoslav Prime Minister, Dr. 
Subasich, left London on June 6, 1944, for Italy, ostensibly 
to consult with leaders of both resistance groups with a 
view to unification, but actually to assure Tito that the 
government-in-exile would work in close harmony with 
him. Dr. Subasich advised the King to make a trip to Italy 
also, believing that he would succeed in arranging a meeting 
between the young monarch and Tito and announcing a 
spectacular reconciliation between them. The King remained 
at Malta for several days waiting for word from Subasich 
that Tito had finally agreed to meet him, until it became clear 
that Tito had flatly turned down the naive proposal. 

Fortunately for the new Prime Minister, he did not have 
to make the perilous journey through the mountains of 
Yugoslavia to join Tito in his headquarters at Drvar in 
Western Bosnia. A few days earlier, on May 24 (by pure 
coincidence on the very day when Mr. Churchill gave his 
enthusiastic account of Tito’s exploits), the Germans, in a 
surprise attack led by a battalion of airborne troops, almost 
captured Tito, his staff, and the Allied liaison officers. In 
a sharp and brisk assault the Nazis seized the much- 
publicized Tito capital, “the impregnable citadel of Drvar.” 
and forced Tito to flee to seek refuge and protection with 
Allied troops in Italy. To avoid impairing his prestige by 
the admission that he had been driven out of Yugoslavia, 
and from the territory he claimed as definitely “liberated,” 
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Tito was brought, after a short stay in Bari, to the Yugoslav 
Adriatic island of Vis. There his security was ensured by 
the British Fleet and the American Air Force. When the 
Nazis reported the capture of Drvar and Tito’s flight, the 
BBC on June 8 admitted that Tito and his staff had been 
moved “with Allied aid from one part of the country to 
another.” The words “with Allied aid” plainly implied that 
Tito had been transported by Allied planes and warships 
to his new location. 

Although Subasich’s task was to “unite the forces of 
resistance,” in his passage through Italy he paid almost no 
attention to representatives of the Mihailovich movement, 
who happened to be in Rome at the same time. He hurried 
to the island of Vis, and the newspapers reported the meet- 
ing between Tito and Subasich as being extremely cordial 
and friendly, Subasich calling Tito “my dear Marshal” and 
Tito reciprocating by calling him “my dear Prime Min- 
ister.” 

After three days of negotiation, an agreement was reached 
on June 16, in which Subasich yielded on all points. He rec- 
ognized “the national democratic achievements of the Yugo- 
slav peoples during their three years’ struggle, by which 
the foundation of a democratic federal organization of our 
federal states has been laid,” as well as “the provisional ad- 
ministration established by the Anti-Fascist Council 
(Avnoj) and the National Liberation Committee of Yugo- 
slavia.” Without any authorization, Subasich, head of the 
legal government of Yugoslavia, thus ratified the revolu- 
tionary changes made by Tito’s Avnoj on November 29, 
1943, which affected the whole constitutional organization 
of Yugoslavia. 

As we have seen, the Avnoj was dominated by the Com- 
munist party and had no right to claim to represent the 
peoples of Yugoslavia, particularly the Serbs, who were 
represented in the Avnoj by a few obscure and unknown 
politicians and by Communists. 
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Subasich also recognized Tito’s National Committee of 
Liberation as the “provisional administration of the coun- 
try’—a preposterous admission in view of the fact that the 
so-called liberated territory was only a small fracdon of 
Yugoslavia, inhabited by less than 10 per cent of the total 
Yugoslav population. The greater part of the country was 
still under effective German occupation, or under the con- 
trol of Drazha Mihailovich. 

In this agreement, Subasich surrendered, on his sole re- 
sponsibility, the rights of the government-in-exile and 
paved the way for legalizing Tito’s dictatorial regime. 
Subasich further agreed that the “Royal Yugoslav Govern- 
ment shall be formed from those progressive democratic 
forces which have not compromised themselves by opposi- 
tion to the National Liberation movement,” thus exclud- 
ing anyone who did not share Tito’s ideology or was not 
prepared to support it. To achieve the complete liquidation 
of Mihailovich’s movement, he engaged himself to “address 
an appeal to the whole nation for all fighting forces to join 
up with the National Army of Liberation in a single front.” 

Tito, on his part, condescended to declare that he would 
be prepared to collaborate with the new government. Since 
he had failed to arrange a meeting between the King and 
Tito, Subasich had to console himself with Tito’s promise 
that he would “‘not raise the question of the final organiza- 
tion of the country during the war.” To the King, as well 
as to his friends, Subasich represented this “concession” ob- 
tained from Tito as a great victory. 

As compensation for the humiliation of his trip, King 
Peter was brought to Rome, where the Allied Commander- 
in-Chief, Field Marshal Alexander, took him for a short 
tour of the Italian front. 

On July 7 Subasich announced the final composition of 
his government, in which there was not a single representa- 
tive from Serbia, the most important part of Yugoslavia. 
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The government included two members associated with 
Tito’s National Committee of Liberation, but in a state- 
ment issued on July 9 Tito made it plain that these members 
of the new cabinet did not officially represent the National 
Liberation movement. 


22 
THE AMERICAN ATTITUDE TOWARD TITO 


The first official statement of the new British policy to- 
ward Tito was made in the House of Commons by Richard 
K. Law, Minister of State, on December 8, 1943. In answer 
to a question raised in the House, Mr. Law tersely stated 
that the British government “is giving more support to the 
Partisan forces in Yugoslavia than to the forces of General 
Drazha Mihailovich for the simple reason that the resist- 
ance of the Partisan forces to the Germans is very much 
greater.” 

The statement of Mr. Law was brought to the attention 
of the American Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, at a press 
conference on December 10, 1943. In answer to questions 
by newsmen, the Secretary of State explained that “it was 
clear that the American government’s attitude toward aid 
to various forces in Yugoslavia was based primarily on the 
practical question of their resistance to the Germans and 
that it was felt internal political questions in Yugoslavia 
could wait until later.” The Secretary of State further 
added that “we will assist all in the country who are try- 
ing to oust the Germans.” 

Mr. Hull avoided any reference to Mihailovich or to 
Tito, as well as any comparison of the strength of their 
activities. When I visited him on December 16, 1943, Mr. 
Hull repeated to me the statement he had made at the 


press conference, that the United States would help all 
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elements fighting the Germans, without discrimination. He 
told me that he had nothing to add to that statement but 
remarked that the President might have to elaborate on this 
question upon his return from Teheran; the Secretary him- 
self had not yet been informed of the results of the confer- 
ence in the Iranian capital. On a previous occasion, on 
November 19, 1943, Mr. Hull had spoken to me of his visit 
to Moscow, whence he had just returned, and had insisted 
with great forcefulness that the question of zones of influ- 
ence had never been raised in Moscow. If such a question 
had been raised, Mr. Hull said, he would have opposed it 
strongly, because he was definitely against the creation of 
any zones of influence, which would unavoidably lead to 
new frictions and new conflicts. All the agreements made 
in Moscow during his visit had been based on the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter, which assured the sovereignty of 
every state, great and small. 

On the present occasion, the Secretary of State again re- 
peated his opinion about zones of influence and reiterated 
that the problem of helping the guerillas in Yugoslavia was 
a purely military question and that all guerillas fighting the 
Germans would receive assistance. The Secretary of State, 
far from endorsing the policy outlined four days before 
by the British Foreign Secretary, let me understand that 
he would be no party to any pressure which might be 
brought on the Yugoslav government to abandon Mihailo- 
vich and shift its support to Tito. 

Mr. Dunn, with whom I discussed these questions on sev- 
eral occasions, was no less positive. In a conversation we 
had on December 23, 1943, Mr. Dunn told me that the Brit- 
ish policy, as announced by Mr. Eden, was not understand- 
able and that the State Department was surprised at the 
pressure which was being brought to bear upon the King 
and the government-in-exile to abandon Mihailovich. 

In the meantime I relentlessly continued my efforts to 
have the promise made by the President on October 16 to 
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the Yugoslav airmen, that they would “carry food, ammu- 
nition and medical supplies to the heroic fighters in Yugo- 
slavia,” fulfilled, but 1 was unsuccessful. From the OSS, 
from the War Department, and from the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration, I received promises which unfortunately were 
never carried out. When I pressed the matter at the War 
Department, I was informed by the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Mr. John McCloy, on January 28, that “the instruc- 
tions from the President are to direct all assistance to Tito.” 
But the State Department continued to show reserve to- 
ward the British policy. The American appraisal of the sit- 
uation in Yugoslavia and of the importance of the Partisans 
was far from identical with that of the Bricsh. Officials in 
charge of Yugoslav problems in the State Department 
blamed the influence of General MacClean and Colonel 
Deakin, their lack of judgment, and their readiness to ac- 
cept every Partisan story as truth, for this policy. Mr. 
Dunn told me on March 17 that the State Department had 
been considering a statement which would clarify the 
American position in regard to the Yugoslav problem. The 
State Department was anxious to make it clear that the 
United States government did not associate itself with the 
policy expressed by Mr. Churchill and did not wish to take 
any part in the internal problems of Yugoslavia arising from 
the struggle between Tito and Mihailovich. But the idea of 
a statement, said Mr. Dunn, had been abandoned to avoid 
presenting the enemy with the spectacle of disunity among 
the Allies. Meanwhile, the Undersecretary of State, Mr. 
Stettinius, would shortly proceed to London, accompanied 
by several high-ranking officials of the State Department, to 
discuss with the British government problems on which 
the two governments were not in complete agreement. 
One of these problems was the Yugoslav question, and, 
at Mr. Dunn’s suggestion, I submitted to the Undersecre- 
tary on March 24, 1944, 2 memorandum outlining the 
Yugoslav situation. I especially stressed the mistakes in Brit- 
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ish policy and the consequences they were bound to have, 
not only in the Balkans but throughout Europe. “To dis- 
regard General Mihailovich and his movement as a political 
reality in Yugoslavia,” I pointed out, “and to try to impose 
Tito and his Partisans as the sole representatives of Yugo- 
slav resistance, would amount to enforcing the minority 
regime against the clear stand of the majority of the popu- 
lation.” 1 emphasized that such a policy would “lead to a 
deeper rift between the two sections of the country and 
intensify the civil war. That policy would defeat the 
chances of maintaining an independent Yugoslavia for 
which its people voluntarily entered the war and accepted 
such fearful sacrifices.” 

The Undersecretary in the British Foreign Office, Sir 
Orme Sargent, and the British Ambassador to the Yugoslav 
government, Mr. Ralph Stevenson, who discussed the 
Yugoslav question with Mr. EI. Freeman Matthews, ad- 
mitted that General Mihailovich represented the over- 
whelming majority of the Serbian people and that this was 
a fact of “permanent nature.” But the situation in Yugo- 
slavia, in their opinion, was such that it was essential to 
find a compromise and to form a new Yugoslav government 
which would be more representative than the government 
of Dr. Purich. According to the opinion of these officials, 
Mihailovich would have to abandon his position as Minister 
of War and remain only commander of his own troops, 
thus making his position and that of Tito equal. Sir Orme 
Sargent and Ambassador Stevenson admitted that, even if 
the British should insist that Mihailovich relinquish also the 
post of Commander-in-Chief, it would not materially help 
matters. 

Mr. Matthews explained to his British colleagues that 
America’s policy toward Yugoslavia’s guerillas had been 
clearly set forth by the Secretary of State in his statement 
of December 10, 1943, when he emphasized that the 
United States would support everyone fighting the Ger- 
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mans and would not interfere in Yugoslav domestic policy. 
The United States recognized the King and the Yugoslav 
government-in-exile as the only legitimate representatives 
of Yugoslavia and did not desire to associate itself in any 
way with the influence being exercised on King Peter for a 
change in the government. The United States government, 
stated Mr. Matthews, would recognize any government 
nominated by King Peter as the government of Yugoslavia. 

A similar statement was made to me by the Secretary of 
State in April 1944 when I visited him to give him a copy of 
a letter which the King had addressed to President 
Roosevelt (see page 247). The Secretary of State was 
painfully surprised by the contents of the King’s letter. 
While abstaining from making any comment upon it, since 
the letter was addressed to the President, Mr. Hull assured 
me that the United States government was in no way asso- 
ciated with the Bntish policy. It would, of course, be very 
glad to see the opposing forces in Yugoslavia united in a 
common effort, and if its assistance would be of any help 
to achieve this goal, the American government would 
readily give it. But it would abstain from any discrimina- 
tion against either resistance force, and from taking sides 
with one group to the exclusion of the other. 

With the return of Captain Walter Mansfield in the lat- 
ter part of March, and of Colonel Albert Seitz early in 
April 1944, from Yugoslavia, the situation seemed definitely 
to favor Mihailovich. These two American officers had 
been sent by special order of the President to the head- 
quarters of General Mihailovich during the summer of 1943 
in order to report objectively on the situation in the terri- 
tory under the General's control and to establish the truth 
or falsity of the Partisan accusation that Mihailovich was 
collaborating with the enemy. They had spent six months 
with Mihailovich. Unlike the members of the Allied 
mission with Tito, who were restricted to his headquarters, 
Seitz and Mansfield had traveled extensively through Mi- 
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hailovich’s territory, covering several hundred miles, free 
to see anything they wished. They had left Mihailovich 
in February 1944, and had returned to Washington via 
Cairo to inform their superiors of the results of their 
observations. 

The reports of Colonel Seitz and Captain Mansfield were 
the honest accounts of two eye-witnesses who based their 
conclusions not on propaganda but on their own experi- 
ences and invesugation. Although they submitted their re- 
ports separately, they were basically in complete accord. 
They rejected the theory that Mihailovich had collaborated 
with the encmy and described the General as a modest man 
without any dictatorial ambitions, a popular leader enjoying 
tremendous prestige and wide popularity among the Serbs, 
because he symbolized their national aspirations. They 
spoke with admiration of Mihailovich’s military activities 
and of his struggle, which was being conducted under the 
most difficult conditions and privations, and they were 
aroused at the accusations launched against him by the 
Partisans. 

When I first met Captain Mansfield, on March 21, he 
told me of his experiences during his six months’ stay in 
Mihailovich’s territory. When Mansfield arrived at the 
Mihailovich headquarters, in August 1943, there was a 
“wave of great military activity,” he said. He spoke of sev- 
eral Chetnik actions against the Nazis and the Ustashis in 
which he personally had taken part. Some of these engage- 
ments, Mansfield told me with indignation, had been cred- 
ited to the Partisans by the BBC, and all efforts to make 
the BBC correct its misleading statements had been of no 
avail. Later, in the beginning of the winter of 1943, when 
the Mihailovich troops were exhausted and their munitions 
were depleted due to the lack of any help from the Allies, 
their activities had been somewhat subdued, but there had 
never been any collaboration with the Germans. Accord- 
ing to Mansfield, it is hardly believable that men who were 
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collaborating, even indirectly, with the enemy, would lead 
lives of such privation, without proper food and clothing, 
and almost without any medical supplies, so that even grave 
surgical operations had to be performed without anaesthesia. 
The Nazis are ruthless, but certainly not so cruel as this to 
those who collaborate with them, said Mansfield. 

From his visits to Serbia, Eastern Bosnia, and Herzegov- 
ina, Mansfield received an impression of a strong Chetnik 
organization spread throughout the country, with a freely 
accepted discipline, an organization of men who would 
obey any order from their commander. This organization, 
with its military forces, would be an inestimable asset to the 
Allies if they decided on any major military operation in 
Eastern Europe. Mansfield believed that the main objecnve ° 
of Mihailovich, in addition to harassing the enemy with 
underground and guerilla activities, was to keep his organ- 
ization in readiness for an Allied operation if and when the 
time for one should come. 

The impressions of Colonel Seitz, whom I met two weeks 
later, were identical with those of Captain Mansfield. As a 
professional soldier, Seitz was particularly impressed with 
the discipline of the Chetniks and with the great personal 
authority and prestige of Mihailovich with the civilian 
population as well as with the troops. Seitz had taken part 
in the engagement at Vishegrad on October 8, 1943, and 
described it as an encounter which would be considered im- 
portant even for a regular army. Therefore, he had been 
the more aroused when he heard the BBC coldly crediung 
the engagement to the Partisans, who had actually helped 
the enemy by prevenung Mihailovich from exploiting his 
success fully. Without the opposition of the Partisans, Mi- 
hailovich might have taken Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia. 

These two American officers spoke with great respect of 
Mihailovich, of his attachment to democracy, and of the 
simplicity of his manner. They described him as a true na- 
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tional leader who drew his forces from the devoted masses. 

The reports of Colonel Seitz and Captain Mansfield left 
a deep impression on American officials in charge of prob- 
lems regarding Yugoslavia, and they completely cleared 
Mihailovich of the Communist charge of collaboration with 
the enemy. Since the American policy was to help all 
groups of resistance fighting the enemy, soon after the 
return of Seitz and Mansfield a decision was taken to send 
immediate help in the form of armament and other war 
material to Mihailovich and his Chetniks, This decision was 
confirmed by the President himself. 

In the beginning of April 1944, with the assistance of 
Major Borisav Todorovich, a young Yugoslav officer from 
Mihailovich’s staff who had accompanied Seitz and Mans- 
field on their return trip from Yugoslavia, I had several 
meetings with two high-ranking officers of the OSS, Gen- 
eral Miller: ’and Colonel Preston Goodfellow, to discuss 
priorities ities of the material to be sent to Mihailovich. The 
presence of Major Todorovich was extremely valuable. 
Coming directly from the headquarters of General Mihai- 
lovich, whom he had joined after a dramatic escape from a 
prison camp in Germany, he was fully aware of the needs 
of the Chetnik army and knew what should be sent first to 
relieve those needs and to reinforce its fighting capacity. 

We were glad that, at long last, thanks to the reports of 
two impartial American officers, a true picture of the situa- 
tion in Yugoslavia was now available to the American gov- 
ernment. We believed that American officials at last would 
admit that they had been misled by unscrupulous Commu- 
nist propaganda. We were certain that the decision to send 
help to Mihailovich not only would be a vindication of 
Mihailovich but would also serve the interests of the Allies. 
A friend of mine in the State Department, who was in 
charge of Yugoslav affairs, told me that, because of the 
reports of Seitz and Mansfield, the road was now clear for 
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shipment of supplies to Mihailovich, enurely in conformity 
with the policy expressed by the Secretary of State on 
December 10, 1943. 

After several days of feverish activity, however, the dis- 
cussions were discontinued and I was told by another friend 
high in the government offices that the President’s order had 
been countermanded at the personal request of Mr. 
Churchill. The Prime Minister was so committed to the 
policy of helping Tito exclusively and severing all contacts 
with Mihailovich that he refused to reconsider his attitude, 
even after an objective, factual report from American offi- 
cers. Furthermore, in pursuance of their policy, the British 
decided to withdraw their military mission from General 
Miuhailovich and to ask the Americans to do the same. 

But in spite of the withdrawal of official missions, which 
had taken place by the end of May 1944, there were Allied 
newcomers to Mihailovich’s territory, this time for enurely 
different reasons. The Allied air forces in Italy had consider- 
ably increased the bombing of objectives in Central Europe 
and the Balkans. Many American fliers, returning from their 
missions, were forced by German pursuit planes and anti- 
aircraft fire to abandon their ships and to bail out over 
Mihailovich’s territory. The Chetniks, whenever one of 
their detachments was in the vicinity, came to the rescue of 
these American airmen and brought them to safety in 
Mihailovich’s headquarters. In many instances they had to 
fight German and Bulgarian occupation troops to prevent 
them from capturing the fallen airmen. 

By the beginning of July more than one hundred of 
these airmen had arrived at Mihailovich’s headquarters, and 
the General notified the Allied High Command in Caserta 
of their presence. When his messages had produced no re- 
sult, he sent me a direct wireless on July 12, 1944, request- 
ing that I “advise the American Air Ministry that there 
are more than one hundred airmen in our midst whom we 
rescued when they were forced to bail out in our country 
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because of motor and apparatus trouble. These aviators wish 
and plead that they be evacuated as soon as possible so that 
they may join their ranks and resume their participation in 
the fight... . Iam of the opinion that the American Air Min- 
istry should take the necessary steps, and it would be suill 
better if the Americans alone took charge of the evacuation, 
which may easily be performed by planes landing at our 
airdrome during the night.” 

I immediately reported the receipt of this message; al- 
though it was received with some surprise it was neverthe- 
less taken under most serious consideration by Colonel 
Goodfellow and his services. The rescue of American air- 
men by the Chetniks showed that reality was stronger than 
the official policy of having nothing more to do with 
Mihailovich. 

The Allied High Command in Caserta apparently be- 
lieved that the information was only a ruse used by the 
General in order to bring back Allied missions to his head- 
quarters and thus restore his prestige, which had been shat- 
tered by the withdrawal of Allied officers. The official 
theory was that Mihailovich and his commanders were col- 
laborating with the Germans, therefore it was impossible 
that Mihailovich, a German collaborator, could have res- 
cued American airmen without handing them over to his 
alleged masters. On American insistence, however, it was 
decided to send an air rescue mission with the specific and 
limited task of arranging for the evacuation of American 
airmen, but to avoid any political contact with Mihailovich 
and to give him no information. 

Even the Americans were skeptical at first about Mihai- 
lovich’s reports, which kept coming to me, giving the names 
of rescued airmen with the addresses of their families in 
the United States and requests that they be notified. Ser- 
geant Gus Brown, Jr., of Lulling, Texas, who had been offi- 
cially reported missing, upon his return to the United 
States told me that when I had notified his family that he 
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was safe with the Chetniks his father made inquiries at the 
War Department but was warned that, since my informa- 
tion was not official, his son should still be considered 
missing. 

The air rescue mission, under Lieutenant Mike Rajachich 
and Lieutenant George Musulin, arrived at Mihailovich’s 
headquarters on August 2, 1944, and was joined a few days 
later by Captain Nicholas Lalich, official head of the mis- 
sion. On August 12 the first large evacuation of American 
airmen was carried out from an airfield which Mihailovich 
forces had built and protected at Pranyane, in Western 
Serbia. Two hundred and twenty-five airmen were taken 
safely in one day, by seventeen Liberators, from Pranyane 
to Foggia, Italy, while ten thousand Chemiks guarded the 
airfield from any possible surprise attack. 

The Liberators which came for the airmen arrived 
empty, without any supplies for Mihailovich, except a few 
medical supplies in exchange for those which Mihailovich 
had used while caring for the wounded American airmen. Be- 
fore boarding the plane, indignant that no help was brought 
for Mihailovich, the airmen left all their clothing and shoes 
with Mihailovich’s ragged men, in gratitude for their assist- 
ance and protection. By the end of 1944 the total number 
of American airmen rescued by Mihailovich and safely 
evacuated to their bases in Italy reached nearly five 
hundred. 

I received the news of the first mass evacuation while 
staying in the country home of a friend of mine, where 
General George C. Marshall was also a guest. I hurried to 
report the good news to the General. He received con- 
firmation of it from Washington the next day. Unfortu- 
nately, no public announcement could be made of this 
accomplishment, as General Marshall considered that it 
might hinder further evacuation of American airmen from 
Mihailovich’s territory. 

These evacuations alone should have been a sufficient 
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demonstration of the absurdity of Tito’s propaganda about 
Mihailovich’s collaboration with the enemy. It is inconceiv- 
able that a collaborator would have been allowed to rescue 
and send back five hundred airmen, all first-line fighters, 
who would resume bombing missions immediately upon 
return to their bases. 

I have received many letters from young men who were 
rescued and who learned about Tito’s accusations only 
upon their return to the United States. They wrote spon- 
taneously, expressing their gratitude and admiration for the 
Chetniks and their commander, who had saved them from 
certain capture. When Mihailovich was tried before Tito’s 
court, scores of those airmen volunteered to go to Belgrade 
at their own expense to testify at the trial. But when the 
American government requested the Tito government to 
allow some of them to testify before the court, Tito in- 
solently refused. He was afraid to let young Americans, 
unafraid of his OZNA (the secret police), appear before the 
court, where they would have given simple but honest testi- 
mony which would have upset the Partisans’ stupid accu- 
sations. 


25 
THE SOVIETS AND THEIR PUPIL 


With the advance of the Red Army in the Balkans, 
leadership in the Yugoslav situation was taken over by the 
Soviets, who immediately set out to eliminate the influence 
of Western countries. 

That the Soviets had contact with Tito and the Partisans 
had been evident from the very beginning of the Partisan 
movement. Tito and many other leaders in the Yugoslav 
Communist party had received extensive training in Russia 
and had proved to be among the most efficient members of 
the Communist International, devoted to the Soviet father- 
land. Loyal to the Soviet Union and to Stalin, their action 
was determined by their interests. They considered them- 
selves members of the Communist organization and soldiers 
fighting for the expansion of the Soviets in Europe. As long 
as the Soviets were bound to Germany by the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov treaty of August 21, 1939—even after the Nazis 
had occupied Yugoslavia—following orders from the Krem- 
lin religiously, the Communists had avoided any action 
which could impair relations berween the two dictatorships, 
denouncing those who resisted as “Serbian chauvinists,” and 
adopting a friendly attitude toward the Nazi occupiers. 

With the German attack on Russia the Partisan attitude 
changed radically. While they had refused to fight in 


defense of their own country, the Communists threw them- 
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selves fanatically into the fight for the Soviet Union, re- 
gardless of consequences, among which were savage German 
retaliations against the civilian population. Stalin’s scorched- 
earth policy was applied mercilessly by the Yugoslav Parti- 
sans. Conscious of the weakness of their own forces, the 
Communists adopted a patriotic and nationalist attitude and 
with fiery slogans succeeded in attracting to their ranks 
many patriotic elements eager to fight the enemy. For the 
Communists in Yugoslavia this was the long-awaited op- 
portunity to build on the ruins of a defeated country the 
foundations of a new Communist Yugoslavia, which after 
the war would be integrated into the great Soviet system. 

At the beginning of Partisan action in Yugoslavia, con- 
tacts with Soviet Russia were necessarily somewhat loose, 
due to the fact that the Red Army was far away. But the 
Yugoslav Communist leaders were thoroughly indoctri- 
nated, fully acquainted with Soviet interests and the party 
line, and prepared for the mission which was assigned to 
them. 

Liaison, during the first years of the war, was maintained 
by radio and by couriers, for whom the Soviet Legation in 
Sofia must have served as a very useful base. Through Radio 
Free Yugoslavia, the Partisans received powerful moral sup- 
port, and radio reports of their feats, both real and imagin- 
ary, were used in the relentless propaganda of their friends 
and supporters in other countries. 

Lack of close, direct contact with the principal Commu- 
nist agent in the Balkans during the first years of the war 
and their inability to send him supplies, because of distance, 
proved to be not so damaging for the Soviets as they might 
have expected. In their absence, the Western Allies had 
taken good care to give Tito more generous help than the 
Soviets themselves could have extended to him, and had 
prepared the way for his domination of Yugoslavia. He re- 
ceived military supplies under Lend-Lease, amounting to 
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fifty-six million dollars from the British and twenty-four 
million dollars from the Americans, in addition to the 
armament which the Italian army in the Balkans was 
ordered to surrender to him. But the greatest contribution 
of the Western Allies was the liquidation of Mihailovich’s 
movement and the abandonment of the Serbian people, who 
would have been the most serious obstacle to the establish- 
ment of a Communist regime in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Anthony Eden, in his speech of December 14, 1943, 
informed the House of Commons that the Soviets also had 
decided to send a “military mission to the Partisan 
commander-in-chief.” According to Mr. Eden, “Mr. 
Molotov discussed this project with me when I was in 
Moscow [October 1943] and more recently in Teheran. 
He said: ‘You have a Mission with them and we think of 
sending a Mission too.’ The Prime Minister and I of course 
endorsed this proposal and Mr. Molotov and I agreed that 
our two missions shall work together when the Soviet mis- 
sion reaches the country.” 

From Mr. Eden’s statement it may be inferred that the 
theater of war operations in Yugoslavia was primarily a 
British responsibility. Even the Soviets could not send 2 
military mission without agreement with the Briush. Amer- 
ican approval was not even mentioned. 

By the end of 1943 the Soviets, by their attitude toward 
the government-in-exile, had clearly demonstrated that 
they had decided to ignore completely the legitimate rep- 
resentatives of Yugoslavia and to deal with Tito exclusively. 
The Soviet Ambassador to Yugoslavia, Mr. Novikov, did 
not observe even the most elementary rules of courtesy and 
behavior in his relations with the government-in-exile and 
with its Prime Minister, Dr. Purich. 

On December 10, Dr. Purich proposed to the Soviet gov- 
ernment, through Mr. Novikov, the conclusion of a treaty 
of friendship and collaboration between Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Union. Dr. Purich stressed that this would be in 
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line with the traditional friendly feelings exisung between 
the two peoples and hoped that in direct conversations an 
agreement could be very easily reached. Yugoslavia was 
anxious, continued Dr. Purich, to have Soviet-Yugoslav 
relations marked by a treaty which would establish between 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia friendly and close co- 
operation, such as existed between Yugoslavia and Great 
Britain. Thus Yugoslavia, instead of being an area where 
the interests of the Soviet Union and Great Britain con- 
flicted, would become a link between the two great Allied 
countries. 

In reply, the Soviet Ambassador said that his government 
did not see the possibility of starting negotiations at that 
time, as it considered the situation in Yugoslavia uncertain 
and unclear. Dr. Purich made new efforts to impress upon 
the Soviet Ambassador the advantages which would result 
from such a treaty, both for the Soviet Union and for 
Yugoslavia, in me of war as well as in ame of peace. To 
all the arguments of Dr. Purich, Mr. Novikov replied 
enigmatically that whether such an agreement could be 
advantageous depended entirely on the government-in- 
exile, probably meaning that the preliminary condition of 
such a treaty would be an agreement with Tito, which 
would imply the abandonment of Mihailovich. 

The President of Czechoslovakia, Dr. Eduard Benes, re- 
turning from Moscow, where he had just concluded with 
the Soviet Union a treaty of mutual assistance, met Dr. 
Purich when passing through Cairo. From his conversation 
with Dr. Benes, Dr. Purich had the impression that the Soviet 
government was unwilling to enter into any treaty with 
Yugoslavia unless the government-in-exile made an arrange- 
ment with Tito on his own terms. 

In the beginning of 1944 a Soviet military mission arrived 
at Tito’s headquarters, thus establishing official contact 
with him. Special airfields in Italy were assigned to the 
Soviet Air Force to maintain liaison with the Partisans. 
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The Soviets, who up until that time had been unable to 
send any substantial assistance to their Yugoslav followers, 
were now in a position to send them supplies, mostly from 
those they themselves had received through Lend-Lease. 
Their mission with Tito, in spite of Mr. Eden’s assurance to 
the contrary, acted in complete independence of the Briash 
and American missions. But Tito still needed the aid of the 
Western Allies for the liquidation of Mihailovich and 
therefore had to continue feigning collaboration with them. 

During Tito’s stay at Vis, in the summer of 1944, he made 
several visits to Italy, went sightseeing in Rome, and met 
the British Prime Minister. He was entertained at Allied 
headquarters at Caserta and received honors usually re- 
served for the heads of states. Tito showed his disdain to- 
ward the Allied Commander-in-Chief, Field Marshal Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson, by simply not attending, without 
offering any excuse, the party given by the Field Marshal in 
his honor, although he had previously accepted the invitation. 
However, Field Marshal Wilson, upon instructions from 
higher quarters, had to ignore Tito’s affront and issue an- 
other invitation, to a party at which the Partisan leader this 
time condescended to appear. To show his lack of con- 
fidence in the Allied commanders, Tito kept his two body- 
guards in permanent attendance during an official luncheon. 
In his conversation with the British Prime Minister, he be- 
haved as the head of an Allied state to whom the Allies were 
more obligated than he was to them. 

The impression left on Americans who attended some of 
these parties was that Tito was “getting out of hand.” This 
was definitely confirmed on August 24, when Tito mys- 
teriously disappeared from his headquarters at Vis. He left 
without even informing Brigadier General MacClean, 
whose whole policy had been based on confidence in the 
Partisan leader. Tito’s whereabouts remained unknown for 
a ume; finally it was definitely established that he had been 
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flown in a Soviet plane to join Marshal Tolbukhin, com- 
mander of the Red Army in the Balkans, at his headquarters 
in Rumania. He had gone there to be ready for his own 
installation in Belgrade by Sovict troops as ruler and despot 
of Yugoslavia. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Churchill continued his policy of sup- 
porting Tito. The climax came when King Peter was in- 
duced to make a radio appeal to the peoples of Yugoslavia, 
on September tz, 1944, and called upon “all Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes to unite and join the National Liberauon 
Army under the leadership of Marshal Tito.” 

The King in his broadcast informed his people that the 
government “of Dr. Ivan Subasich has with my full knowl- 
edge and approval concluded a substantial and advantage- 
ous agreement with this our national army, which is 
unanimously recognized, supported, and assisted by our 
great Allies—Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States.” He also proclaimed that “none... who remain deaf 
to this appeal shall escape the brand of traitor before his 
people and before history. By this message I strongly con- 
demn the misuse of the name of the King and the author- 
ity of the Crown by which an attempt has been made to 
justify collaboration with the enemy and to provoke dis- 
cord amongst our fighting people in the very gravest days 
of their history, thus solely profiting the enemy.” The name 
of Mihailovich was not mentioned, but the allusion to him 
and to his Chetniks was none the less clear. 

With the crumbling of the Wehrmacht in Southeastern 
Europe, and the approach of the Red Army to the Danube, 
Mihailovich ordered a general mobilization of all his forces, 
on September 1, 1944. According to reports of American 
officers attached to Mihailovich’s headquarters,’ the people 

! The American air rescue mission had been enlarged and transformed 


into a regular military mission under the command of Colonel Robert 
McDowell. 
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responded with enthusiasm to the appeal of their chief, 
eager to contribute to the defeat of the Nazis and the libera- 
tion of their country. 

That was the moment for which the Serbs had been 
waiting for more than three years. But at that very moment 
their King, consticutional commander-in-chief, asked them 
to join the National Liberation Army under the leadership 
of Tito or else be branded as traitors before the people 
and before history. Mihailovich was dumfounded by the 
King’s broadcast, as was the vast majority of the Serbian 
people. They could not believe that the King would abdi- 
cate his rights to Tito, who, by the decision of the Avnoj 
of November 29, 1943, had openly taken a hostile stand 
against King Peter and had forbidden him to return to 
Yugoslavia until “after the liberation of the entire country, 
when the problem of the King as well as the question of 
the monarchy can be decided.” 

In another speech, on October 20, 1944, after the “libera- 
tion” of Belgrade, the King glorified the struggle of the 
National Liberation Army under “Josip Broz Tito, intrepid 
Marshal of Yugoslavia.” 

Both of these broadcasts were the result of what Mr. 
Churchill called in his speech in the House of Commons on 
May 24, 1944, “unremitting exertions of British foreign 
policy.” The Prime Minister, fighting against reality, sull 
continued to give unreserved support to Tito. He believed 
that in this way he would secure Tito’s friendship, in spite 
of increasing evidence that Tito was only waiting for the 
propitious moment to abandon all relations with the West- 
erm Allies. 

For Mihailovich and for the Serbs there was one explana- 
tion for the King’s pro-Tito speeches, namely, that the 
young monarch was too weak to oppose Mr. Churchill’s 
“unremitting exertions.” The impression the speeches gave 
was that they had not been originally written in Serbian but 
had been translated from another language. 
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After reaching the headquarters of Marshal Tolbukhin, 
Tito had no further reason to feign collaboration with the 
Western Allies, and he openly assumed the role which was 
assigned to him by the Comintern on behalf of the Soviets. 
He depended entirely upon the Red Army to enable him 
to return to Serbia and to install him in Belgrade. Since 
November 1941, when he had been compelled by the hos- 
tile attitude of the population to leave Serbia, Tito had not 
been able to return to this key state of Yugoslavia, which 
was practically under Mihailovich’s control. 

Nevertheless, to make sure that Tito would appear as 
head of an independent state, Marshal Tolbukhin, his host, 
issued a communiqué on September 28, 1944, the day before 
the Russians crossed the Yugoslav frontier, saying that “Mar- 
shal Tito has authorized the Red Army to cross Yugo- 
slavia.” This farce was considered necessary in order to give 
Tito the right to refuse to allow Anglo-American forces to 
enter the country. He exercised this right on October 24, 
1944, when he ordered two British detachments which had 
landed in the Boka Kotorska region to re-embark 
immediately. 

The chief purpose of the Red Army in Yugoslavia was 
to conquer Serbia, establish Communist rule there, and 
bring Tito to Belgrade. After the taking of Belgrade, Mar- 
shal Tolbukhin’s army veered northward toward Hungary. 
Tito, in spite of the mobilization carried out throughout 
Serbia, could not drive the Germans any further from their 
entrenched positions in Yugoslavia. Tens of thousands of 
Serbian boys, forced by the mobilization order to join the 
Partisan army, badly equipped and without proper clothing, 
were sacrificed in useless attacks. Sarajevo, capital of Bosnia, 
located in the heart of Yugoslavia, did not fall until the 
beginning of May 1945, and Zagreb, capital of Croatia, sur- 
rendered only after VE Day. 

When the Soviets approached Yugoslavia, Mihailovich 
tried to establish liaison with the Red Army, offering to 
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cooperate unreservedly and even to place himself under 
Soviet command for the common fight against the Nazis. 
His efforts remained unsuccessful, but Mihailovich never- 
theless ordered his local commanders in the path of the Red 
Army to fight alongside Soviet troops, thus substantially 
helping the Russian advance through Serbia. 

There are authentic reports telling how the Red Army 
on several occasions rewarded the Chetniks for their co- 
operation. In Krushevatz, for instance, Colonel Keserovich, 
after having valiantly fought with his Chetniks as spearhead 
of the Red Army, thus greatly helping its advance, saw his 
detachment disarmed and liquidated almost to the last man. 
An American officer, Lieutenant Elsworth Kramer of Colo- 
nel McDowell’s mission witnessed this incident. Kramer was 
taken prisoner and sent to Bulgaria, while Keserovich suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Western Bosnia, where he joined Gen- 
eral Mihailovich. 

Tito entered Belgrade in the wake of Russian tanks. 
“Tito’s Government,” stated Mr. Churchill in the House 
of Commons on January 19, 1945, “has now installed itself 
in Belgrade with Russian assistance.” The population of 
Belgrade, although emerging from almost four years of 
German occupation, greeted the entrance of Soviet troops 
and of the Partisan army in gloomy silence and despair. 
News-of the behavior of the Soviet army in its march 
through Serbia, as well as of savage massacres committed 
by the Partisans under Red Army protection, spread quickly 
throughout the country. Therefore the population of Bel- 
grade, except for a small Communist minority, realized that 
the “liberation” of their martyrized city would mean the 
substitution for one occupation of another, in many respects 
worse than the first. 

Everything indicated that the Soviets had decided to im- 
pose a Communist regime on Yugoslavia, no matter what 
the feelings of the overwhelming majority of the people 
were. The Soviets knew what a small number of Commu- 
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nist sympathizers existed in Yugoslavia, but they relied on 
Communist fanaticism and ruthlessness to compensate for 
the scarcity of supporters. 

Before the Red Army entered Yugoslavia, I paid a visit 
to the Soviet Ambassador to the United States, Mr. Andrei 
Gromyko, and made a vain attempt to impress on him what 
tragic consequences would ensue in Yugoslavia if the 
Soviets persisted in their policy of imposing a Communist 
regime. 

I requested a meeting with the Soviet Ambassador on 
September 4 and received a polite answer saying that Mr. 
Gromyko was too busy and could not see me. To my sur- 
prise, on September 9, probably after receiving authoriza- 
tion from Moscow, he sent word that he would be very 
pleased to have me call at any time. On September ro I 
visited him and discussed at length the problems of Yugo- 
slavia and her relations with the Soviets. I reminded him of 
the feeling of traditional friendship which the Serbs nour- 
ished for Russia, which had nor altered with the change in 
the Russian government. 

The Serbian people, I went on, would greet the Red 
Army in its passage through Serbia as a liberator, and they 
would be ready to extend their full cooperation, provided 
they were left to solve their domestic problems according to 
their own concepts of life and to choose frecly the govern- 
ment and institutions under which they wished to live. The 
Serbian people were against Tito, I told him, and in their 
overwhelming majority they were anti-Communist, which 
did not mean in any way that they were anti-Russian. Their 
policy would not be against Russian interests if the Soviets 
showed that they desired to collaborate with the Serbian 
people, but the majority of Serbs would be relentlessly 
opposed to any ruthless dictatorship. 

I also remarked to Mr. Gromyko that General Mihailo- 
vich was making efforts to contact the Red Army before it 
crossed the Danube, in order to establish a system of col- 
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laboration, but that I had no information as to how far the 
General had been successful in his attempts. (In fact, the 
mission which General Mihailovich sent across the Danube 
to contact the Red Army commanders and which was 
headed by the commander of his detachments in Eastern 
Serbia, Colonel Velimir Piletich, was arrested on its arrival 
there.) The Russians were so well-informed about the 
Balkan situation, I continued, that they must be aware of 
the number of Mihailovich’s followers among the Serbian 
people and they must know that Tito’s followers repre- 
sented only an insignificant minority. If the Soviets wished, 
they should have no difficulty in preventing further frat- 
ricidal bloodshed and in uniting all forces of resistance in 
Yugoslavia in a common fight against our enemy. 

Mr. Gromyko listened very attentively and took notes 
during the course of our conversation. But I had the impres- 
sion that he was not authorized to engage in any discussion 
of the points I had raised. 

The arrest of Mihailovich’s commanders, Keserovich and 
Rakovich, after they had fought alongside the Russians and 
had greatly facilitated the advance of the Red Army, con- 
vinced Mihailovich that any new attempt at cooperation 
would be useless. Therefore he retreated across the Drina 
River into Bosnia, issuing orders to his units who were unable 
to follow him, to avoid any fighting with the Red Army. 
Several American officers at that time with Mihailovich and 
his detachments have borne witness to the General’s valiant 
fight against the Nazis and his contribution to the Nazi de- 
feat. They have also given eye-witness accounts of the 
liquidation of many Mihailovich followers by the Partisans, 
with the support of the Red Army. Even the wounded, these 
reports say, were not spared. 

Colonel McDowell, chief of the American mission, was 
with General Mihailovich during those tragic days and fol- 
lowed him in his retreat before the Red Army. Colonel 
McDowell saw for himself the great popularity General 
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Mihailovich enjoyed with the Serbian people, in Serbia and 
in Bosnia, despite the fact that the General had been aban- 
doned by his Allies and left to the mercy of the Russians. 
Colonel McDowell remained with General Mihailovich 
unul November 15, 1944, and he is undoubtedly the most 
authoritative witness of the dignity displayed by the Gen- 
era] during the last months of his activity, which ended 
in tragedy for him and for the Serbian people. 

The Partisans accused Mihailovich of retreating to Bosnia 
to join the Germans and said that he had already received 
on two occasions an emissary from Neubacher, the Gau- 
leiter of Serbia. Communist propaganda cited the negotia- 
tions with Neubacher as final and conclusive evidence of 
Mihailovich’s collaboration with the Germans. This slander- 
ous accusation was categorically refuted by Colonel Mc- 
Dowell, who was present at the meetings of General Mihai- 
lovich with Neubacher’s emissary. In a written statement 
sent to an American commission of inquiry into the case 
of Drazha Mihailovich, Colone! McDowell stated: 


The undersigned was instructed to listen to and transmit any 
German offer. General Mihailovich was most unwilling to 
have any contact with Germans but agreed to Staerker's [Neu- 
bacher's emissary] coming, on the insistence of the under- 
signed. The undersigned had two interviews with Staerker. 
As the General was with the undersigned both prior to and 
after these interviews there could have been no opportunity 
for the General to have had private meetings with Staerker. 


Staerker brought a proposal for capitulation to the West- 
ern Allies of the German army retreating from Greece and 
Southern Yugoslavia. Colonel McDowell reported the Nazi 
proposition, which, if it had been accepted, would have 
considerably shortened the war, to the Allied High Com- 
mand at Caserta. But he never received any answer. 

Yet in spite of the formal and unbiased statement by a 
high-ranking American officer that he himself assumed re- 
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sponsibility for the meetings with Staerker, these negotia- 
tions provided material for one of the prosecutor's featured 
points at Mihailovich’s trial. 

The final act of Mihailovich’s wagedy was his capture by 
Tito’s forces in March 1946, and his trial by a Communist- 
packed court which passed a death sentence on him. The 
execution of this great man was carried out on July 16, 
1946, to the deep sorrow of the Serbian people. Repeated 
offers from Americans, before his capture, to take him to 
safety in Italy had been refused by Mihailovich with the 
simple statement, “My place is with my people, whom I 
have no right to desert in their hour of gravest peril.” 

I had the honor of being tried in absentia by Tito's 
court, along with General Mihailovich, and of being sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ imprisonment at hard labor. The 
charges against me originated in accusations which had been 
made four years earlier. 

When, in 1942, after King Peter’s visit to the United 
States, the American and Yugoslav governments both 
changed their missions from legations to embassies, I became 
Ambassador to the United States from Yugoslavia. My ap- 
pointment was hotly opposed by the Croat members of the 
government-in-exile, by the Yugoslav Information Center 
in New York, and by several “progressive” organizations of 
Americans of Yugoslav descent. I was accused of being a 
reactionary, a Serbian chauvinist, and, on account of my 
distant relationship to General Milan Nedich, with whom 
I had had no contact for several years, even a collaborator 
with the enemy. The Yugoslav progressive press in the 
United States, inspired by the Yugoslav Information Cen- 
ter, branded me as a Croat-hater, whose policy was against 
the continuation of Yugoslavia and in favor of the establish- 
ment of a Greater Serbia. My name was associated with the 
Serbian newspaper Srbobran, and I was held responsible for 
its impassioned editorials denouncing the crimes of the 
Croat Ustashis. I was accused of associating the Ustashis 
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with the whole Croat people and of inciting hatred between 
Serbs and Croats. 

Those accusations were repeated at my trial in June and 
July 1946. Tito’s court endorsed them and added even that 
I had agreed (I do not know when, and with whom) “to 
the partition of Yugoslavia carried out by the invader and 
also, as official representative of Yugoslavia, worked for the 
disintegration of Yugoslavia.” ? 

The charges before Tito’s court were made by a former 
member of the government-in-exile. He served as the prin- 
cipal witness against me, making accusations to which | 
could not reply. In simple truth, my position was this: The 
theory of Yugoslav nationhood which had been tried out in 
the period between the two world wars had failed com- 
pletely. The Croats were discontented with the Serbian 
hegemony which they considered had been imposed on 
them. Even the numerical superiority of the Serbs in Yugo- 
slavia—they constituted 50 per cent of the total population 
of the country—scemed to have been irksome to the Croats, 
and they had tried to counterbalance it with their alleged 
economic and cultural superiority. 

The Serbs tried to uphold the idea of a Yugoslav national- 
ity. In so doing they were expressing a conviction which 
had inevitably grown from the traditions of Serbia, in 
which there was no difference between the idea of a state 
and the idea of a nationality. Before 1919 they had never 
formed a common state with the Croats and Slovenes, but 
they honestly believed that, in spite of the differences which 
existed between the three peoples, they were all of the 
same nationality—Yugoslav—and that a unified and central- 
ized state could best serve the interests of the nation. 

But Serbia had been a homogencous country, without the 
problem that Yugoslavia had to face, namely, how to regu- 
late relations between three major component parts. When 


2 The Trial of Dragoljub-Draza Mibailovic, op. cit, p. 531. 
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the failure of the idea of a centralized state and a unified 
nationality in Yugoslavia was realized, there was no ade- 
quate political leadership which could courageously face 
the facts and make efforts to find a solution acceptable to 
all. The Serbs have dearly paid for their mistake. They have 
paid with the relaxation of their national traditions and 
discipline, with the weakening of the whole structure of 
their national life and the moral values inherent in it. 

In my opinion, the restoration of Yugoslavia could be 
achieved only on federal principles, that is, as a state to be 
composed of three main federal units, Serbia, Croatia and 
Slovenia, a state in which enough room would be left for 
local autonomies. Throughout the war I never evaded ex- 
pression of this conviction. I also expressed the idea that the 
boundaries between Serb and Croat territory must be deter- 
mined by ethnographic principles and not according to 
more or less imaginary historical rights. Many Croat polit- 
ical leaders, and not the least important, clung to their his- 
torical rights in opposition to ethnographic principles. Their 
theory was probably inspired by the Hungarian theory of 
the “lands of the Crown of St. Stephen,” which had served as 
an excuse for the Magyars to rule over all the population of 
Hungary, more than half of which was non-Magyar. In 
this theory of “historical rights” the Ustashis found jus- 
afication for the inclusion of more than two million Serbs 
in the Independent State of Croatia. 

The mere fact that I advocated determination of Serbo- 
Croat boundaries on ethnographic principles was sufficient 
for many Croats, who accused me of being a Serbian chau- 
vinist and reactionary and of thus indirectly helping the 
Axis. Their violent accusations knew no limits. Tito’s court 
based its sentence against me of twenty years of hard labor 
on just such groundless charges. 
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ROOSEVELT TAhES NO PART IN 
YUGOSLAV PROBLEMS 


Until the Russians took the country under their efficient 
control, Allied action with regard to Yugoslavia was di- 
rected entirely by the British Prime Minister, Mr. Winston 
Churchill. The American President and the government 
did not associate themselves with the “unremitting exer- 
tions” of British foreign policy, but nevertheless they failed 
to prevent the fateful consequences of this policy. The 
President’s repeated promises to send assistance to Mihailo- 
vich were never fulfilled because of the resolute opposition 
of the British Prime Minister, who was determined that the 
Western Allies should sever all contact with Mihailovich. 
The President even countermanded the definite instructions 
for aid to Mihailovich which he had issued after having re- 
ceived complete reports of the situation in Yugoslavia from 
Colonel Seitz and Captain Mansfield. Mr. Roosevelt prob- 
ably did this reluctantly; he nevertheless allowed the Prime 
Minister to press his unfortunate experiment to its tragic 
end. 

As I have previously pointed out, King Peter’s pathetic 
appeal to the President on April 16, 1944, for advice about a 
situation which seemed to force his own moral suicide, was 
of no avail. The President and the State Department knew 
that the new Yugoslav government-in-exile, headed by Ivan 
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Subasich, would pave the way for Tito’s dictatorship in 
Yugoslavia, but they did not object to its formation. They 
accepted it because the King finally approved it. The Presi- 
dent did not take a direct interest in the Yugoslav problem 
until the conference at Yalta in February 1945. But by that 
time it was too late. Tito had already been installed in Bel- 
grade by the Red Army, and the imposition of a Communist 
dictatorship upon a people who had suffered untold sacrifices 
in defense of its freedom had been consummated. 
Subasich’s first act as Prime Minister of Yugoslavia was to 
issue a decree, on June 10, 1944, by which I was relieved of 
my post as Ambassador to the United States. His govern- 
ment was not even formed. He was only the designated 
Prime Minister and consequently he could not according 
to Yugoslav laws and regulations take a decision which re- 
quired the approval of the whole government. When I was 
notified of Subasich’s decision I immediately informed the 
State Department’s Director of Political Affairs, Mr. H. 
Freeman Matthews, and the Undersecretary of State, Mr. 
Edward Stettinius, that, since the decision was illegal, I 
would ignore it until the new government was duly formed. 
Subasich’s government was finally sworn in on July 7, 
1944, and on July 8 I again visited Mr. Stettinius and 
handed him a letter in which I notified the Secretary of 
State that I considered “the composition of the new govern- 
ment as obviously against all democratic principles and an 
attempt of the minority to impose its decisions upon the 
majority in the country. This government does not repre- 
sent the view of the great majority of the people in Yugo- 
slavia. It does not include among its members one single 
Serb from Serbia, political leaders in exile or any true rep- 
resentative of the Serbian people who number more than 
one half of the population of Yugoslavia. The fact that the 
Serbs are not represented in this government shows beyond 
doubt that it is in opposition to the clearly expressed views 
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of the Serbs who have the right to feel that this government 
is directed against them. 

“As Ambassador of Yugoslavia I deem it necessary to 
state that by this alone, the new government is against the 
interests of Yugoslavia whose future and destiny cannot be 
decided upon without the participation and agreement of the 
Serbian people, who stand faithfully behind their leader, 
General Drazha Mihailovich.” 

In my letter I reminded the Secretary of State of the part 
the Serbs had taken in both world wars, on the side of the 
Allies, and especially of the losses they had suffered in their 
fight against the Nazis. I assured the Secretary that “in spite 
of the feeling that they have been unfairly treated the peoples 
of Yugoslavia and especially the Serbs will continue the fight 
on the side of the Allies but they will never agree to any solu- 
tion which they have not accepted freely and voluntarily.” 

I concluded my letter by informing the Secretary of State: 
“In view of this I am obliged to refuse to recognize the gov- 
ernment of Dr. Ivan Subasich because it is not representative 
of the peoples and interests of Yugoslavia.” 

Mr. Stettinius assured me of all his sympathy and prom- 
ised that he would bring my letter to the attention of the 
Secretary of State immediately. My letter, said Mr. Stet- 
tinius, would create a new problem, as I was not resigning 
but was simply relinquishing my post as Ambassador. I told 
him that by resigning I would have indirectly recognized 
the Subasich government, which I refused to do. 

After leaving Mr. Stettinius, I had a press conference in 
the Press Room of the State Department. To the assembled 
representatives of the press I gave information about the 
Yugoslav situation and about my decision to relinquish my 
post as Ambassador. 

On Friday, July 14, 1944, I paid my farewell visit to the 
Secretary of State. I had had almost nine years of personal 
contact with him, first as Minister and later as Ambassador, 
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from Yugoslavia. Mr. Hull received me very warmly and 
expressed his sincere regret that the Yugoslav situation had 
developed in such an unfortunate way. He assured me that 
his sympathy for the peoples of Yugoslavia would remain 
unaltered and that whenever he could help them he would 
gladly do so. 

The events which followed the formation of the Subasich 
government amply justified my statement that the formation 
of that government represented an attempt by a minonty 
to impose its rule on the majority, and that the government 
was anti-democratic and above all anti-Serbian. On August 
8, 1944, Subasich released the news of an agreement he had 
reached with Tito, whereby the government-in-exile had 
recognized the Council of National Liberation of Yugo- 
slavia as the provisional administration of the country. The 
Subasich government also endorsed the decisions of Tito’s 
National Liberation Committee of Yugoslavia on the future 
organization of the state. The decisions of the Avnoj pro- 
vided for six federal units: Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia, Mace- 
donia, Montenegro, and Bosnia-Herzegovina. The Serbs 
were thus to be scattered through four federal units besides 
Serbia proper without even the consultation of any author- 
ized Serbian representative. 

When the President had returned from an inspection 
tour in the Pacific, I wrote him a letter, on October 14, 
1944, asking him “to intervene and protect our people in 
this historic moment so that the rights of the Serbian people 
will be preserved until their free and duly elected represen- 
tatives are in a position to make decisions on the issues vital 
to them.” I addressed myself to the President because, as 
I said in my letter, “on so many occasions you have shown 
a deep understanding of Balkan problems and real friend- 
ship towards Yugoslavia and the Serbian people.” I re- 
minded the President that “Yugoslavia’s entrance into the 
war on the side of the Allies came as the result of the repudia- 
tion of the Tripartite Pact and the overthrow of the 
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Regency in Belgrade on March 27, 1941. This revolution 
was carried out exclusively by the Serbian people. It 
brought down upon them the fury and the retaliation of the 
Axis. Thus far in this war more than one million Serbs have 
been killed and the only Yugoslav soldiers and officers still 
kept in the prison camps of Germany are Serbs.” In writ- 
ing my letter to the President I remembered the warm 
sympathy he had shown for the Serbs, and I hoped that he 
would not prove insensitive to their present plight. 

On November 3, 1944, the President answered me, say- 
ing, in part: 

I thank you for the frankness with which you state your 
present position and express your opinions on the trend of 
events in Yugoslavia. You know, I think, that the government 
of the United States has consistently adhered to a policy of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of Yugoslavia. It has 
been our constant wish to see an amicable adjustment of Yu- 
goslav internal difficulties, based on the free will of the peo- 
ple, and with due consideration of the interests of all groups 
within the country. Our military aid to the resistance forces 
has been directed against the common enemy, and the allo- 
cation of that aid has been determined by military considera- 
tions. 

I earnestly hope that as the enemy is driven from your coun- 
try there will prevail a spirit of mutual consideration and 
understanding as a foundation for the new national life to 
which, we hope, the fine talents of all groups in Yugoslavia 
will be devoted. 


I was pleased that the President had personally answered 
my letter in spite of the fact that I had taken a stand of 
strong opposition to the recognized government of Yugo- 
slavia, but I felt disappointed at the contents of his reply. 
I could not banish from my thoughts the impression that 
political considerations and opportunism had won him over 
from adherence to the noble principles which had gained 
hum so much prestige with the enslaved peoples of Europe. 
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I also remembered the statement he had made to me on 
October 5, 1942, that he had declined Mr. Churchill’s pro- 
posal to make a joint statement on the reconstruction of 
Yugoslavia because he did not want to commit the Serbian 
people to a situation which they might disapprove. And 
now, when the future of Yugoslavia and the destiny of the 
Serbian people had been decided without any Serbian par- 
ticipation and contrary to the wishes of the Serbian people, 
the President expressed only the hope that “as the enemy 
is dnven from your country there will prevail a spirit of 
mutual consideration and understanding.” 

The news from Yugoslavia, substantiated by reports of 
American correspondents, became increasingly alarming. 
The imposition of Tito’s Communist regime was enforced by 
ruthless terroristic methods and merciless extermination of 
all those nationalist elements which Tito considered as hos- 
tile or even as potential enemies. Mass liquidation was a 
daily feature of the regime of the new masters of Yugo- 
slavia. The terror of the new regime exceeded by far even 
the Nazi terror. I felt compelled to address myself again 
to the President to ask for his protection for the defenseless 
people of Yugoslavia. I ended my second letter, of Decem- 
ber 2, 1944, with the statement: “Today a curtain of stcel 
has been dropped on Belgrade and behind that curtain the 
Partisans are imposing by force their terroristic regime.” In 
another letter, of January 20, 1945, which I addressed to 
the President on the eve of his departure for the conference 
at Yalta, I especially urged his intervention to assure frec 
and unfettered clections in Yugoslavia, so that her people 
might freely choose the government and institutions under 
which they would live. 

Through a common friend, the President conveyed to me 
a message that in the very near future he would have an 
opportunity to devote his attention to the problems of 
Yugoslavia, alluding probably to his forthcoming departure 
for the Cnmea. 
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FIFTY-FIFTY 


The development of events in Yugoslavia must have 
given deep concern to the British Prime Minister. He must 
have realized that all his plans for divided influence in 
Yugoslavia were shattered. Tito, with whom Mr. Churchill 
had been in “agreeable correspondence” not more than six 
months before, had now definitely turned against his 
protector. 

In his memoirs’ Mr. Cordell Hull reports that the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, Lord Halifax, on May 30, 1944 handed 
him “a written communication from his government asking 
if we had any objections to an agreement between Great 
Britain and Russia whereby in general Rumanian affairs 
should be the concern of the Soviet government and Greek 
affairs the concern of the United Kingdom.” The British 
Ambassador further insisted that this agreement would 
apply only under conditions of war, and that his govern- 
ment was fully alive to the importance of avoiding even the 
appearance of carving the Balkans into spheres of influence. 

Mr. Hull’s first reaction was to express his feeling that 
an agreement, even one limited to military affairs in the 
Balkans, would be against basic American policy, principle, 
and practice. Mr. Hull warmed Lord Halifax that if princi- 
ples were “departed from in one or two instances such as 
you propose .. . neither of the two countries party to such 
an act will have any precedent to stand on or any stable 
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tule by which to be governed and to insist that other gov- 
ernments be governed.” 

The Secretary of State repeated that he was flatly op- 
posed to any division of Europe or sections of Europe into 
zones of influence and that “any creation of zones of influ- 
ence would inevitably sow the seeds of future conflicts.” 

When the objections of the Secretary of State had been 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government, the Prime 
Minister took the matter up directly with President Roose- 
velt. In two messages (May 31 and June 8, 1944) he insisted 
that the President give his approval to the Bridsh-Soviet 
agreement. Mr. Churchill emphasized that Great Britain did 
not wish to cut up the Balkans into spheres of influence and 
that the arrangement would apply only during the war, but 
added, “Although we all have to act together, someone must 
play the hand.” In those messages Mr. Churchill gave some 
very important additional information, namely, that to him 
it seemed “reasonable that the Russians should deal with 
the Rumanians and Bulgarians and Great Britain should deal 
with the Greeks, who were in Great Britain’s zone of 
operation and old British allies. The same was true of 
Yugoslavia.” 

The messages of the Prime Minister gave new importance 
to the communication made by the British Ambassador. 
Thus the British-Soviet agreement was extended to cover 
the whole Balkan Peninsula, which, in practice, was divided 
into two zones of influence, British and Soviet. 

Mr. Hull had always taken a definite stand against zones 
of influence. (He had emphatically stated it to me in a con- 
versation which we had had on December 10, 1943, upon 
his return from the conference in Moscow.) After the re- 
ceipt of the second message from the Prime Minister it 
seemed to Mr. Hull even more urgent than before “to op- 
pose the arrangement which would bring one set of coun- 
tries under Russia and another set under Great Britain.” 

The President, Mr. Hull reports, agreed with the 
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Secretary's objections and informed the Prime Minister 
that “the government responsible for military action in any 
country would inevitably make decisions which military 
developments necessitated, but we were convinced that the 
natural tendency for such decisions to expand into the polit- 
ical and economic field would be strengthened by the 
agreement proposed by the British.” The President ex- 
pressed the opinion that this would surely lead to the 
persistence of differences between Britain and Russia and 
to the division of the Balkans into spheres of influence re- 
gardless of Mr. Churchill’s statement that the agreement 
would be limited to military matters only. Instead of such 
an agreement, the President proposed setting up some con- 
venient machinery for the Balkans to “resolve misunder- 
standing and to prevent the development of exclusive zones 
of influence.” 

Mr. Churchill again referred to the subject the following 
day with a long and forceful telegram saying that the Presi- 
dent’s message had given him much concern. Action would 
be paralyzed if anybody had to consult everybody else 
before taking action, since events in the Balkans always out- 
stripped the changing conditions. Informed of the opposition 
which Mr. Hull had expressed to the British Ambassador 
about the projected British-Soviet agreement, Mr. Churchill 
asked why he and the President couldn’t keep this in their 
own hands, considering how they saw eye to eye about 
so much of it. To make his proposition acceptable, Mr. 
Churchill suggested that the British-Soviet agreement have 
a three-month trial, following which it would be reviewed 
by the three powers. 

“The President,” writes the Secretary of State in his 
memoirs, “without consulting me or the State Department, 
replied the following day, June 12, accepting the Prime 
Minister's three-month proposal, but adding that care 
should be exercised to make it clear that no post-war spheres 
of influence were being established.” 
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The memoirs of Mr. Hull throw light on the crucial 
question of how the Balkans were in fact finally divided up 
into zones of influence. The initiative for this agreement, 
which had such momentous consequences, came from the 
British. They made the proposal to the Soviets through the 
Soviet Ambassador in Great Britain, Mr. Fiodor Guzev. 
On May 18, the Soviets informed the British government 
that they were in agreement with the British suggestion but 
before they could give any final assurance they would “like 
to know whether the United States Government was con- 
sulted and whether it was in agreement with the proposed 
arrangement.” Therefore, the British communication to the 
United States government came only after a suggesnon 
from the Soviet government, which had seized this oppor- 
tunity to show its correctness in dealing with its American 
ally but probably even more to secure American approval 
for the agreement and thus to avoid any future American 
opposition to the partition of the Balkans. 

The British initiative occurred at a time when the crisis 
in Yugoslav affairs was approaching its climax. The project 
of an Allied operation through the Balkans and the Danube 
Valley, which the Prime Minister had so warmly advocated, 
had been definitely dismissed at Teheran. Therefore Mr. 
Churchill anticipated with anxiety the moment when, after 
Nazi defeat, the Red Army alone would be in a position to 
step into the vacuum left in Central Europe by the defeat of 
the Wehrmacht. Mr. Churchill realized that nothing short 
of the physical presence of the Allies could stop the Soviets’ 
conquest of Central Europe and the Balkans and later their 
drive toward conquest of the European continent. To him 
it was obvious that the Red Army would not stop until it 
met the Western Allies. Therefore he took this last chance 
to attempt to divide the Balkans into zones of influence and 
to limit Soviet expansion by agreement. Yugoslavia and 
Greece, under British influence, would be the barner which 
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would block a Soviet advance toward the Adriatic, the Medi- 
terranean, and Italy. 

The Prime Minister probably believed that an agreement 
would be more easily reached if he gave unrestricted mate- 
nial and moral support to Tito. By endorsing Tito, whom he 
knew to be an orthodox Communist, bred and trained in 
Russia, he probably thought that he would remove Soviet 
suspicions that Great Britain might try to use Yugoslavia 
in the future to block the influence of the Soviet Union. 

In his message to the United States government on June 
8, 1944, about the agreement reached with the Soviets, the 
Prime Minister gave the impression that Yugoslavia, like 
Greece, would be exclusively under British influence. Later, 
in October 1944, during his visit with Stalin, Mr. Churchill 
accepted a fifty-fifty division of influence in Yugoslavia 
with the Soviets, according to Mr. Hull. This in itself 
marked a substantial retreat from his previous position of 
demanding exclusive British influence in Yugoslavia. Mr. 
Churchill accepted the revised arrangement because of the 
pressure of military events in Yugoslavia and because of the 
attitude of Tito, which was becoming increasingly un- 
friendly and alarming. But Mr. Churchill still considered 
that Yugoslavia, divided between Soviet and British influ- 
ence, would remain a kind of “proving ground,” and that 
the two influences would neutralize each other. 

The Secretary of State was indignant at the British pro- 
posal to the Soviets, and admonished the Prime Minister in 
delicate diplomatic language that “this government would 
have been faced with a concluded sphere of influence agree- 
ment between the British and the Russians if the latter had 
simply agreed without raising the question of our position.” 
Mr. Hull thus indirectly commended the Soviet govern- 
ment on having taken the stand that problems of high 
policy should not be solved without previous consultation 
with the United States government. 
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Nevertheless, the President, against the better judgment 
of his Secretary of State, sanctioned the deal, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hull, “had its untoward effect at the Yalta 
Conference in February, 1945.” 

The effects of the British-Soviet agreement were not only 
felt at the Yalta Conference; they extended far beyond it. 
The mistake committed by the Allies in dealing with Balkan 
and Central European problems was one of the main causes 
for the grave situation which later developed in Western 
relations with Soviet Russia. Its full effects have not yet 
been completely felt, but it has already jeopardized the 
whole structure of the post-war settlement and even the 
existence of the United Nations. As the Soviet-German 
treaty of friendship of August 1939 collapsed over the 
question of partition of the Balkans, so also did the Bntish- 
Soviet treaty of friendship and mutual assistance of May 
1942 break down over the question of zones of influence 
in the Balkans. The effects of this breakdown were such 
that they ultimately involved the United States, which had 
to come forward falteringly to support Great Britain, in 
order to preserve Greece, last foothold of the democracies in 
the Balkans, and to block the Soviet drive toward the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

After the victorious advance of the Red Army the 
Soviets were not disposed to share influence in the Balkans 
with anyone. They saw at long last their chance to achieve 
an objective no less important to them than it had been to 
Czarist Russia. The efforts of Russia to dominate the Bal- 
kans had been frustrated for almost two centuries, largely 
as the result of the opposition of Great Britain. The 
Crimean War in 1854-55 and the Congress of Berlin in 
1870 were two painful milestones on the Russian retreat 
from the goal. 

During the First World War, Russia had almost achieved 
part of her objective, the Allies having agreed to the cession 
of Constantinople and the Straits to Russia after the final 
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victory. But the Bolshevik revolution in 1917 had caused 
the Allies to annul their concessions. Instead of continuing 
on the side of their allies, the Bolsheviks had abandoned the 
war in order first to establish firmly the Communist regime 
in Russia. They had left the problems of foreign policy 
and Russian expansion for better times in the future. Those 
times had now arrived. The Communists, firmly entrenched 
in power, now had the opportunity to revenge their defeat 
of 1917 and to drive to a successful conclusion the policy 
of which they were the heirs. 

Bur the Communists were not satisfied to limit their ex- 
pansion to a line which Czarist Russia probably would have 
accepted. With its formula of expansion, in which the old 
pattern of annexation is conveniently replaced by the vic- 
tim’s “demand for admission into the Union,” the Soviet 
state can always stretch its boundaries. This strategy was 
successfully applied in 1940 with the Baltic states, and the 
road appears to be clear for nations now under Soviet con- 
trol to follow the same path as other victims, unless the 
Soviet aggressive movement is checked. 

It is difficult to understand how a man with the back- 
ground of Mr. Winston Churchill, familiar with history 
and imbued with British imperial traditions, could have 
believed that a dividing line between the conflicting inter- 
ests of Russia and Great Britain could be drawn through the 
middle of the Balkan Peninsula. It should have been clear to 
every student of history that the Soviets, both as Russians 
and as Communists, would never agree to share influence 
in Yugoslavia with anyone. 

The Soviets have always considered Yugoslavia a key 
position of high strategic importance which could serve 
as a starting point for their further penetration toward 
Western Europe and south toward the Mediterranean—and 
especially as a link with Italian Communists. With Italy 
under Communist domination, she in her turn would assure 
for the Soviets direct liaison with the French Communists, 
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thus circumventing the obstacle which the Allied occupa- 
tion forces in Western Germany present. 

To believe that Soviet Russia would, after a victorious 
war, pass up a golden opportunity to obtain and secure a 
solid base for her further advance toward the west was 
Mr. Churchill’s mistake. 

The British Prime Minister’s original plan had been to 
have Yugoslavia under exclusive British influence, but he 
finally had to be satisfied with the “fifty-fifty” arrange- 
ment with the Soviets.? How this plan could have been 
worked out in practice is not very clear. Perhaps the Prime 
Minister visualized joint influence with the Soviets in all 
of Yugoslavia, so that each country would neutralize the 
other’s influence; but there are also indications that there 
was 2 school of thought in Great Britain which advocated 
lerting Russia exercise her influence over Eastern and Cen- 
tral Yugoslavia, with the western part of the country under 
British influence. Since the population of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Yugoslavia belonged almost entirely to the Orthodox 
faith, and had been animated, before the entry of the Red 
Army, by a sentimental pro-Russian feeling, it was thought 
that this part would gravitate in any case toward Russia. 
Therefore, the British may have thought, the boundary 
between the respective zones of influence could be drawn 
along a line dividing the Catholic from the Orthodox popu- 
lation. (This theory might explain the enigmatic words of 
Mr. Churchill in his speech in the House of Commons on 
May 25, 1944: “We do not know what is happening in the 
Serbian part of Yugoslavia.”) With Western Yugoslavia, 
predominantly Catholic, under British influence (and 
Greece also in the British zone of influence), the Soviets 
would be kept away from the Adriatic Sea and from the 
Mediterranean. 

This probably explains Mr. Churchill’s acceptance of the 
“fifty-fifty” arrangement, but events have shown that the 
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policy of having two zones of influence in Yugoslavia was 
as unworkable as the policy of having Yugoslavia dealt with 
by Great Britain would have been. The Soviets had care- 
fully prepared their plans even before World War II, and 
they completed them in detail during the war period. They 
assigned to the Yugoslav Communist party a mission of the 
greatest importance. In carrying out this mission the Yugo- 
slav Communists found unexpected support from the West- 
ern Allies against whom the whole Soviet scheme was 
directed. Communist activity, adroitly presented by propa- 
ganda as a fight against the occupiers for the liberty of 
Yugoslavia, and as an invaluable contribution to the Allies, 
was directed toward the seizure of power in Yugoslavia 
after the war and toward the destruction of all elements 
which might stand in the way. 

After Tito had left his British-protected headquarters on 
the island of Vis and joined Marshal Tolbukhin, his role 
as a member of the international Communist organization 
became evident. He no longer needed the assistance of the 
Western Allies, since the dream of the presence of the Red 
Army in the Balkans was now a reality. 

Mr. Churchill finally had had to take up the problem of 
British-Soviet relations in Yugoslavia directly with Stalin. 
Accompanied by Mr. Eden, he rushed to Moscow in Octo- 
ber 1944. Unfortunately for Mr. Churchill, Russia’s claim 
to participation in Yugoslav affairs was supported by the 
presence of the Red Army in the country and by the im- 
pending installation of Tito in Belgrade by Soviet troops, 
while Great Britain, to make good her claim, had to rely 
on Subasich. Moreover, the only barrier to Tito’s Com- 
munist regime, the forces of General Mihailovich, had been 
driven into a desperate position by the rapid advance of 
Marshal Tolbukhin through Serbia. 

In the wake of the Red Army, Tito’s Partisans, previ- 
ously abundantly supplied by the Allies, marched trium- 
phantly and, with the assistance of the NK VD, proceeded 
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with mass liquidation of Serbian patriots who had sup- 
ported Mihailovich for more than three years. The Soviets 
refused any compromise with the Nationalist forces, be- 
cause the Communist party was designated to rule in Yugo- 
slavia to the exclusion of any other group. 

From now on, Yugoslavia was firmly under Russian con- 
trol, and the influence of the Western Allies rapidly di- 
minished, until Tito openly assumed an attitude of hostility 
toward them. British influence in Yugoslavia was speedily 
approaching the zero point. The Prime Minister’s hurried 
trip to Moscow was a last attempt to save what was left of 
the original British half-interest. To oppose exclusive Soviet 
influence, his only asset was, as I have said, Ivan Subasich, 
still nominal head of the Yugoslav government-in-exile, but 
without any authority or prestige in Yugoslavia. 

The story of the Moscow meeting of British and Soviet 
leaders in October 1944 has not yet been told. But it is not 
difficult to imagine the intense efforts of the British Prime 
Minister to protect British interests in the Balkans and to 
save his policy from complete failure. 

In his somewhat gloomy report to the House of Com- 
mons on October 28, 1944, on the results of his negotiations 
with Stalin, Mr. Churchill said: “We and Russia are acting 
jointly in our relations with both the Yugoslav government- 
in-exile and with Marshal Tito and by joint messages have 
invited Subasich and Tito to come together and form a 
united government. This agreement is a temporary expedi- 
ent to meet an emergency. Permanent agreement awaits the 
presence of the United States who have been constantly in- 
formed what is going forward.” 

In accordance with the joint Stalin-Churchill messages, 
Tito and Subasich concluded an agreement on November 1, 
which was later to receive the endorsement of the Big 
Three at the Yalta Conference and, consequently, to serve 
as a basis for the new regime in Yugoslavia. 

Tito, assured of Soviet protection of his position, ac- 
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cepted everything in this agreement: freedom of speech 
and assembly, freedom from want, freedom from fear, and 
a guarantee for free and unfettered elections. On paper, the 
agreement embodied all the fundamental principles of a 
democratic regime. But Tito never carried out these obliga- 
tions. In return for his empty promises, Tito was assured 
of being the head of the new provisional government and 
was given a guarantee that King Peter II would not return 
to the country untl the peoples had pronounced their deci- 
sion in this respect. But, above all, he exacted from Subasich 
the concession that the revolutionary assembly, the Avnoj, 
would “exercise the legislative power until the convocation 
of the Constituent Assembly.” In practice this amounted to 
the liquidation of the government-in-exile at a time when 
half of the country was still under enemy occupation. 

After signing this agreement with Tito, Subasich went to 
Moscow to present his respects to Stalin and then pro- 
ceeded to London, where he was received far less cordially 
than he had been during the previous April, when he had 
been chosen to head the government-in-exile. Indeed, he 
had to wait several days before being received by the British 
Prime Minister to report on his negotiations with Tito and 
to submit his plans for the formation of a new government 
in Yugoslavia, as well as for the es, of a regency 
which would act in the name of the Kang until the question 
of the monarchy was settled. 

Besides the approval of Mr. Churchill, Subasich had to 
obtain the consent of King Peter to’ his agreement with 
Tito. The King, in a last-hour effort at resistance, refused 
to approve. He did not object to a regency which would 
act in his name until the question of the monarchy was set- 
tled by a plebiscite, but he opposed the provision which 
recognized Tito’s self-appointed assembly, the Avnoj, 
which was entirely dominated by the Communist party, 
and its right to exercise legislative power. This part of the 
agreement amounted to the imposition of a Communist 
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dictatorship on Yugoslavia. After the King had had several 
conferences with Subasich, the Yugoslav Chancellery, in the 
name of the King, issued a communiqué on January 11, 
1945, saying that the King had “lost confidence in Dr. 
Subasich, without which collaboration in any serious man- 
ner is out of the question. .. . The King has requested Dr. 
Subasich’s resignation and has told him that the government 
is in demission.” 

Mr. Churchill, on the other hand, although not very en- 
thusiastic about the agreement, was anxious to see it become 
effective, believing it to be the best settlement obtainable 
in a bad situation. He told the House of Commons on Janu- 
ary 19, 1945, that he and Stalin considered the agreement 
“on the whole to be wise.” He decided to pass over King 
Peter’s objections, and told the House that “it’s a matter 
of days within which a decision must be reached upon this 
matter, and if we are so unfortunate as not to be able to 
obtain the consent of King Peter, the matter, in fact, will 
have to go ahead, his consent being assumed.” 

Under such pressure the King had no choice but to yield, 
and he agreed to surrender his royal power to a regency 
composed of men acceptable to and approved by Tito. Dr. 
Subasich, although he had been dismissed on January 22, 
was reinstated as Prime Minister of the government-in-exile 
on January 30. 

Tito also joined in the pressure on the King by thunder- 
ing over Radio Belgrade on January 29 that he was con- 
vinced that the Allies would “speed the bargaining in 
London, as we are not accustomed to rotten compromises.” 
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The Tito-Subasich agreement, approved by Stalin and 
Churchill, had to await the sanction of President Roosevelt 
before becoming definite. 

At the conference at Yalta in the beginning of February 
1945, President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Marshal Stalin approved the agreement and recommended 
that it be put into effect immediately and that a new gov- 
ernment be formed on the basis which it provided. 

Apparently, in the mind of the President, the decisions 
reached at Yalta would constitute a foundation for the 
charters of liberated nations (and of former satellite coun- 
tries), assuring to the people of those countries the right to 
create democratic institutions of their own choice. With 
the exception of the fatal injustice done to Poland in respect 
to her eastern frontier (eloquently exposed by the former 
Polish Ambassador in Washington, Mr. Jan Ciechanowsky, 
in his book Defeat in Victory’) the Yalta agreements, taken 
at their face value, represent a last effort by Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill to redeem the pledges they had solemnly 
proclaimed in the Atlantic Charter. But since the settlement 
of Poland’s eastern frontier was a patent violation of the 
Atlantic Charter, it was difficult to believe that the Yalta 
decisions concerning political freedom would necessarily 
be respected by the Soviet Union. Once the Atlantic Char- 
ter had been violated in one of its essenual provisions, that 
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concerning the transfer of territory, it seemed improbable 
that its other provisions would have a better fate. 

After Yalta, the three Allicd leaders announced their 
agreement “to concert, during the temporary period of 
instability in liberated Europe, the policies of their three 
governments in assisting the peoples liberated from Nazi 
Germany and the peoples of the former Axis satellite states 
of Europe to solve by democratic means their pressing 
political and economic problems.” Regarding Yugoslavia, 
the three leaders agreed to recommend to Marshal Tito and 
Subasich: (a) that the Tito-Subasich agreement should im- 
mediately be put into effect and the new government be 
formed on the basis of the agreement; (b) that as soon as the 
new government has been formed it should declare that the 
Anti-Fascist Assembly of National Liberation be extended 
to include those members of the last Yugoslav parliament 
who had not compromised themselves by collaborating with 
the enemy, thus forming a body to be known as Temporary 
Parliament; and that legislative acts passed by the Avnoj be 
subject to subsequent ratification by a Constituent 
Assembly. 

The three Allied leaders reaffirmed their “faith in the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter” and their “pledge in 
the Declaration by the United Nations.” They agreed also 
to consult on measures necessary to discharge the joint re- 
sponsibilides set forth in this Declaration, when, in the 
opinion of the three governments, conditions in any liber- 
ated European state made such acuon necessary. 

Thus, apparently, the liberated countries of Europe, as 
well as the former satellite states, had the guarantee of the 
Allied leaders that political and individual freedoms would 
be respected and that the people of each country would 
have an opportunity to elect freely the governments of their 
own choice. 

The President had hardly returned from his long voyage 
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to the Crimea when the Russians, in the most brutal man- 
ner, openly violated the Yalta agreements with respect to 
Rumania. The Soviet Assistant Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Andrei Vishinsky, went to Bucharest on February 27, 
1945, and ordered the King of Rumania to replace General 
Radescu, the Premier, with Petar Groza, who would take 
orders from Moscow. This was the way the Soviets made 
their first application of the provisions of the Yalta 
agreements. 

In Yugoslavia, the violation of the Yalta agreements, if 
not so spectacular as in Rumania, was even more thorough 
and effective. For a certain period Tito made efforts to 
preserve the appearance of complying with the provisions 
of the Yalta agreements, although from the very first day 
the new provisional government was entirely under Com- 
munist domination. When the provisions of the Yalta agree- 
ments became known in Belgrade, Tito instructed his Am- 
bassador to Russia, Stanoye Simich (who later became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs), to inquire of the Soviet gov- 
ernment exactly what Yugoslavia’s obligations were under 
those agreements. Mr. Simich was cynically told by Mr. 
Vishinsky that, by including some of “those relics from 
London” (the members of the government-in-exile) in his 
government, Tito would fulfill the Yalta agreements. On 
March 6, 1945, a provisional government was formed in 
Belgrade under the chairmanship of Tito. It was known as 
“che National Government of a Federal and Democratic 
Yugoslavia.” Subasich was made Foreign Minister, and 
Milan Grol, leader of the Serbian Democratic party, former 
member of the government-in-exile, was made Vice- 
Premier of the new government. 

Commenting on the new provisional Yugoslav govern- 
ment, the well-known student of Balkan affairs, R. H. 
Markham, stated in the Christian Science Monitor on March 
17, 1945: “The presence of Mr. Subasich and Milan Grol 

. . means that the only broadening Tito’s regime has re- 
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ceived is the acceptance of two non-Tito men as figure- 
heads deprived of all authority.” It did not take long to 
demonstrate how correct this appraisal was. In spite of 
Tito’s solemn pledge to insure freedom of speech and of 
the press, no political parties, not even those of the Vice- 
Premier or of the Foreign Minister, were allowed to hold 
any political meetings or to have access to the radio. After 
lengthy negotiations, Mr. Grol was permitted to publish 
his party newspaper (Demokratija) once a week, but after 
its seventh appearance it was suppressed by the notorious 
secret police, OZNA (the principal instrument for enforce- 
ment of the Communist dictatorial regime), although Mr. 
Grol was still Vice-Premier of the government. 

Mr. Subasich, lacking the support of his own party, did 
not even attempt to publish a newspaper representing its 
views. But the widow of the late leader of the Croat Peasant 
party, Stepan Radich, was authorized to publish the news- 
paper founded by her husband. It appeared only once; its 
further publication was forbidden. 

Nothing was changed by the formation of the new gov- 
ernment; the Communists pursued the imposition of their 
totalitarian system relentlessly. Milovan Dyilas, one of the 
most influential members of the government, and Secretary 
General of the Communist party, said, one week after the 
formation of the new government. “It would be a funda- 
mental error to think that the formation of the new govern- 
ment and the government’s declaration signify a deviation 
from the present lines in order to moderate their sharpness.” 
Tico himself said at Zagreb on March 22, 1945: “To those 
who still think that what has come can change, to those who 
still hope that it will alter, | answer: brothers and sisters, here 
nothing can be changed.” 

Without waiting for the calling of a constituent assem- 
bly, the Avnoj declared that “King Peter is forbidden to 
return to the country.” The Tito-Subasich agreement had 
provided that the question of the monarchy would be set- 
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tled by the people. But, without waiting for a plebiscite, 
Tito changed the name of the state, its flag, and its coat-of- 
arms, all of which should have been changed only by a 
constituent assembly. New postage stamps, bearing the 
likeness of Tito, were issued, and new Jaws enacted, not by 
joint action of Parliament and the Crown, represented by 
the regency, but by the Avnoj alone. Tito deprived the 
King of the title of Head of State, and virtually assumed 
it for himself. The Yalta decisions recommended to Tito 
and Subasich that the Avnoj be extended to include mem- 
bers of the last Yugoslav parliament who had not compro- 
mised themselves by collaborating with the enemy. This 
recommendation was ignored, as were all other provisions 
of the Yalta agreements and of the Tito-Subasich agree- 
ment. Mosha Piyade, Deputy President of the Avnoj, on 
May 22, 1945, stated that “it is difficult to find among 
them [members of the old Yugoslav parliament] men who 
are fit to enter the new parliament. Only a few can be taken 
into consideration.” The Home Secretary in Tito’s gov- 
ernment, Vlada Zechevich, said at a meeting: “We are 
willing to accept the deputies from the old Yugoslav par- 
liament if there are still some of them who are honest.” 
Most members of the old Yugoslav parliament had been 
proclaimed collaborators, enemies of the people, irregularly 
elected, and so on, so that out of three hundred and sixty- 
eight members of that parliament, only thirty-six were ad- 
mitted into the new body known as the Temporary 
Parliament. 

Mr. Grol, after having served less than six months as 
Vice-Premier of the new government, realizing that he was 
completely powerless and not desiring to remain as a figure- 
head for the Communists, resigned on August 18, 1945. In 
a letter addressed to Tito on that day he explained his 
resignation by saying that, although he was Vice-Premier 
of the government, he was completely excluded from prac- 
tically all government decisions. On most important issues, 
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complained Mr. Grol, such as the preparation of electoral 
laws, laws concerning electoral ballots, and laws for the 
punishment of criminals, decisions were reached without 
any consultation or previous agreement with members of 
the government. Bills were suddenly thrown before the 
Council of Ministers, who did not even have time to read 
them before the meeting of the Provisional Assembly. Mr. 
Grol had had hardly any opportunity to present his views, as 
the Council of Ministers had not met for over three months. 
In the Provisional Assembly, when Mr. Grol and his fol- 
lowers tried to voice certain observations in connection 
with proposed laws, they were attacked by the Communists 
in insulting terms and were even physically menaced. 

“My position as a member of the government,” con- 
cluded Mr. Grol in his letter of resignation to Tito, “which 
was difficult from the very beginning, was such that I could 
not take part in the creative work of the government, and 
has now become unbearable with the enactment of those 
political laws.” 

Two months later, Ivan Subasich followed Grol’s action 
and resigned from the government. He withdrew after he 
had been prevented by the Communists from going to Lon- 
don, where the first conference of the foreign ministers of 
the four Great Powers was in session. The Communists 
cynically explained their action by saying that Subasich was 
a sick man who could not take such a long journey without 
imperiling his life. A statement to this effect was issued by 
a Russian doctor, who forbade even Mrs. Subasich to see 
her ailing husband. The British Ambassador was admitted 
to visit Subasich only after repeated efforts and on the con- 
dition that no political discussion ensue between them and 
that the doctor be present to administer aid if necessary. In 
reply to Subasich’s letter of resignation (the contents of 
which have remained unknown), Tito accused Subasich of 
trying by his policy to provoke the intervention of foreign 
powers in the domestic affairs of Yugoslavia. 
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With the departure of Subasich and Grol, Tito’s govern- 
ment was deprived of the last vestige of its legal justifica- 
tion, as according to the Yalta agreements their presence in 
the new government was implied. Thenceforth, the govern- 
ment was entirely composed of Communists and of adherents 
to the “National Front”—obscure renegades from political 
parties who were completely subservient to the Communists. 

Under these conditions, all political parties decided to 
abstain from the elections for a constituent assembly, since 
they were faced with an electoral law which rendered the 
very appearance of a candidate’s name on the opposition 
list a danger to that candidate’s life. 

The electoral laws took care to bar from the elections all 
who were accused of being enemies of the people or col- 
laborators, and all who had worked against the “achieve- 
ments of the National Liberation Movement.” The decision 
to disfranchise such persons was made by the so-called 
People’s Courts, which were in fact organs of the Com- 
munist party. The government officially announced that 
about three hundred thousand people were thus deprived of 
the right to vote, but the actual number was far greater. 
On the other hand, even children of twelve who in one 
way or another had taken part in the National Army of 
Liberation were allowed to vote. 

The secret police (OZNA, today rechristened UDB), 
with its terrorizing methods, instilled fear in the masses so 
as to discourage any opposition to the regime. Quick 
liquidation of enemies of the regime; mass trials of political 
opponents, with sentences ranging from several years’ im- 
prisonment to death; confinement in concentration camps 
without even the semblance of a trial; confiscation of prop- 
erty—these were the usual methods of OZNA to keep the 
people firmly under control. 

No political meeting of any opposition party was ever 
permitted. The country was flooded with Communist 
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posters, newspapers, and pamphlets; and the Communist- 
controlled radio raised its deafening voice everywhere. 

The British and American governments, although they 
had signed the Yalta agreements, did not consider that 
Tito’s open violations justified their asking for a consulta- 
tion with the Soviets in order to “discharge joint respon- 
sibilines set forth in this Declaration.” By endorsing the 
Tito-Subasich agreement, the three Allied leaders had as- 
sumed responsibility for its implementation. Of course, it 
would have been futile to expect the Soviets to protest 
Tito’s violations of the Yalta agreements, but it was sur- 
prising that the British and American governments allowed 
those violations to pass without protest, and even without 
notice. 

By the resignations of Grol and Subasich, Tito was rid 
of the “relics from London,” and his government was again, 
as it had been before Yalta, composed only of Communists 
and a few servile renegades from other political parties. 

Even King Peter’s withdrawal of authority from the 
regents on August 8, 1945, “because they have ignored their 
oath and their obligations to me,” passed unnoticed by the 
Allies. Yet the regency was an essential part of the Tito- 
Subasich agreement endorsed by the three Allied leaders. 

Elections for a constituent assembly were carried out 
with only one list, that of the National Front, but the voters 
could choose between several candidates, all of whom, nat- 
urally, belonged to the Front. The so-called National Front 
was a Communist farce to disguise the total Communist 
domination of the political life of the country. It was a 
masquerade, a coalition composed of eight parties, in which 
the Communists contented themselves with one seat, just 
as did each of the other parties. 

The results of the elections, which were held in Novem- 
ber 1945, were no surprise to anyone, except that Tito 
had contented himself with a modest Communist majority 
of 90.57 per cent of the total electorate. The other seven 
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parties included in the National Front polled only enough 
votes to elect a total of forty representatives, while the 
Communist party elected four hundred and seventy. The 
Communist vote included the votes of the entire army. 
“Columns of soldiers marched to the polls chanting ‘Armija 
glasa partiju’ (the Army votes for the party). Some of the 
columns marched right on from one polling place to an- 
other, stopping long enough to vote at each.” ? 

The stage was now set for the rapid transformation of 
Yugoslavia into a state whose organization was entirely in- 
spired by the Soviet pattern. The newly elected constituent _ 
assembly met on November 29, 1945 (the third anniver- 
sary of the Avnoj meeting at Jajce), at 1:00 A.M. On the 
same day, it disposed of all preliminary business (such as 
electing officers, appointing standing committees, etc.) 
and, before the day was over, voted by acclamation to abol- 
ish the monarchy and to proclaim Yugoslavia a Federative 
People’s Republic. 

Two months later, the new constitution of Yugoslavia 
was unanimously adopted. Taken at its face value, the 
document could have satisfied almost any democratic 
country. It guaranteed all political freedoms—freedom of 
the press, freedom of speech and assembly, freedom of reli- 
gion. It also guaranteed the inviolability of private dwell- 
ings, letters, and private property; and it guaranteed free- 
dom of economic initiative. It would be monotonous to 
enumerate all the guarantees which this constitution gave 
to the citizen in order to insure his political and personal 
freedom. 

But there is not a single clause in the constitution which 
has not been violated, just as the solemn obligations in the 
agreement with Subasich were never performed. Far from 
being a country of free peoples who had fought for free- 
dom and democracy, Yugoslavia became a police state in 
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which the Communist party was the sole and irresponsible 
ruler. The imposition of Communism in Yugoslavia was 
more complete than in any other country under Soviet 
domination. Yugoslavia has served as a testing ground for 
the communization of all other unfortunate countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain.® 

In spite of the solemn guarantees of political freedom in 
the constitution, no political life is allowed outside the Na- 
tional Front. In the whole country there is not a single 
newspaper published by the opposition, nor is there an in- 
stance of a meeting of any political party, except those 
within the National Front. Attendance at meetings organized 
by the Communist party is supposed to be voluntary but 

. “street secretaries” and janitors, all agents of the UDB, 
keep careful track of people who do not attend such rallies. 
Their absences are recorded in their karakteristikas (secret 
police records kept on each citizen, describing his politcal 
orientation), and, if repeated, suffice to deprive the delin- 
quents of ration cards, thus putung them on a starvation 
diet. 

The Communist-controlled press reports every day trial 
after trial of enemies of the regime, who have been branded 
as traitors, spies for Western reactionaries, collaborators, and 
saboteurs working against the achievements of the National 
Liberation Movement (which in fact means against the 
Communist party). The courts are composed of members 
of the Communist party and their judgments are prescribed 
by the Communist party. 

In August 1946 a co-publisher of the Belgrade newspaper 
Pravda was sentenced to eight years in prison, and his prop- 
erty was confiscated, because of his alleged treasonable 


It is beyond the scope of this book to give a detailed analysis of the 
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activities and collaboration with the enemy while he was 
staying in the United States during the war. The unfortu- 
nate man in vain produced a medical certificate proving 
that he had spent almost all the time that he was in the 
United States in a sanatorium for mental and nervous dis- 
eases, but he found no mercy with the Communist judges. 

The number of people liquidated, by summary murders 
or by slow starvation in concentration camps, is not known. 
Time, in its issue of September 16, 1946 (page 28), esti- 
mated that the UDB (then OZNA) liquidated 200,000. 

Private property and private initiative, as well as political 
freedom, are non-existent. A statement issued on February 
10, 1943, at Bihach, by Tito’s Supreme Command and the 
Avnoj jointly, in order to refute “the Goebbels-like lies of 
the London émigrés,” said solemnly that “the National 
Liberation Movement will guarantee . . . full respect of 
private property and all possibilities of private initiative, 
industry, commerce and agriculture.” * This solemn prom- 
ise, repeated in Article 18 of the Constitution of Yugoslavia, 
was violated. On the morning of December 5, 1946, the 
government presented a bill for the nationalization of indus- 
try to the Assembly. The bill was labeled “priority,” and 
nobody except the top government officials had known of its 
existence. Forty-two types of industry were listed for na- 
tionalization, regardless of the number of workmen they 
employed. The law covered the industries of metallurgy, 
lumber, coal, transport, electric power, printing, sugar, 
alcohol, food, banking, machine tools, textiles, rugs, leather, 
and even retail ice cream. In short, it covered just about 
everything. It meant the total transformation of the state’s 
economic structure. This law was enacted by unanimous 
consent within a few hours, after which “police descended 
on various small establishments, such as electric repair shops 
whose capitalist owner employed perhaps two workers. 
Large seals of the state were affixed to the doors and the 
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owners were shooed away, but not before various items had 
been removed for special impounding. This might include 
the money in the cash box and sometimes even the money 
in the proprietor’s wallet.” ° 

A new law, also passed unanimously and without discus- 
sion, on May 3, 1948, has nationalized all private enterprises 
regardless of the number of employees or the nature of the 
business. Even such small businesses as soda fountains, ice- 
cream parlors, barber shops, etc., have become ‘“‘the prop- 
erty of the nation,” and are run by the government. By this 
law, the decks were cleared for an attack on the farmers, 
whom the Vice-President of the Council of Ministers, 
Comrade Kardely, called “the last refuge of reaction.” 

Private property still exists theoretically, but various re- 
strictive measures, such as enormously increased taxation, 
lowering of rents, and requisitioning of apartments, have 
virtually dispossessed legitimate owners. Many instances 
have been reported in which exasperated owners have made 
gifts of their property to the people’s authorities in order 
to get rid of obligations, such as paying taxes and repairing 
buildings, which they were unable to meet. 

The Tito regime pays special attention to keeping the 
peasants, who make up 85 per cent of the population, under 
control. Agrarian property has not yet been collectivized, 
due to the resistance of the farmers, who are attached 
irrevocably to the soil. But measures are being taken to 
make the peasant strictly dependent on the state and to 
bring him to the point where he will have no alternative 
but to yield and accept collectivization, to which he is 
opposed with all his individualistic feeling. Special measures 
stipulate the amount of each harvest which must be sold 
to the state at arbitrarily fixed prices. Those amounts are 
so high that the peasant is left with a scant subsistence for 
himself and his family. This surrender to the state applies 
not only to the harvest but to all agrarian products, includ- 
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ing poultry. Extremely severe penalties are provided for 
those who do not comply with these drastic regulations. 

The laboring classes are also ughtly in the Communist 
grip. The unions (syndicates) are fully controlled by the 
party, under the direction of Djuro Szalay, a Soviet citizen 
whose name has never been heard before in any Yugoslav 
labor organization. His qualification for ruling the labor 
movement is that during the war he was one of the speakers 
on Radio Free Yugoslavia. 

Pre-war Yugoslavia had passed extremely advanced labor 
legislation. It insured decent wages and decent working 
hours, as well as protection in case of unemployment or 
sickness. The workers could strive to better their conditions 
by going on strike if their justified demands were not met. 
Today all industries and enterprises belong to the people, 
and labor, being a part of the people, of course cannot strike 
against itself. Working hours, already longer than in pre- 
war Yugoslavia, are increased by additional hours of “vol- 
untary contribution” to the Communist party for the 
reconstruction of the country, and for raising funds for 
victims of fascism and reaction. Acceleration of production 
is achieved by shock workers, fanatical Communists who 
set much higher norms than those prescribed by the direc- 
tors of the factories. Thus, the worker is a veritable slave 
who, if he does not follow the pattern of the shock work- 
ers, is liable to be accused of being a saboteur or an enemy 
of the people. Recreation is provided at Communist party 
meetings, where attendance is compulsory, or at factory 
collectives, where party lines are expounded by Communist 
propagandists and are debated in discussions in which every- 
body must take part. There is practically no time left at 
the free disposal of the worker; he is being gradually trans- 
formed into a robot. 

The cultural and scientific life of the country is also con- 
trolled by the Communist party. Various guilds of writers, 
musicians, professors, and scientists take care to keep cul- 
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tural and scientfic accomplishments in harmony with the 
achievements of the National Liberation Movement. Care 
is taken that no deviation from the party line is made. 

One of the aims of the Communist regime is the destruc- 
uon of the family as the basis of society. “With this purpose 
in view a whole series of regulations have been passed. Fam- 
ily obligations are cnucized. Emphasis is put solely on the 
duty to the ruling party and devotion to Tito. As in Ger- 
many in the heyday of Hitlerism, the children are taught to 
spy on their parents and report their political views.” * To 
achieve its goal, the regime every summer drafts hundreds 
of thousands of youngsters, boys and girls between the 
ages of fifteen and eighteen, to work on different projects, 
especially on the construction of railroad lines. These 
youngsters have allegedly volunteered to give up their 
vacations as a contribution to the reconstruction of the 
country. Living together for weeks, they are indoctrinated 
by political commissars and Communist propagandists 
against the bourgeois concept of morals and of obligation 
to the family. As in Nazi Germany, young children are 
taken for the formation of groups of Pioneers, copied from 
Hitler’s Jugend. In these groups they are taught to worship 
Tito and to despise their parents. 

There is no section of the life of the people which has 
been left outside the contro] of the Communist party. The 
whole country is a vast prison where people are being 
schooled to surrender their individuality, their freedom, 
their traditions, everything which is dear to them, to the 
almighty state, and to pledge their devotion to Communist 
ideology and to its concepts of life. 

There is a group of Yugoslav citizens outside the country 
which had likewise been martyred by the regime—the for- 
mer prisoners-of-war in Germany. More than fifty thousand 
of them have sacrificed much to prove their attachment to 
freedom. By refusing to return to Tito’s Yugoslavia, they 
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have deprived themselves of the happiness of being united 
once again with their loved ones after four years of suffer- 
ing in captivity. They have preferred the ordeal of exile, 
with all che uncertainty and privation it entails, to return- 
ing to Tito’s Yugoslavia, which would only mean exchang- 
ing one prison for another far worse. 

In 1948 the whole civilized world was shocked by the 
Communists’ brutal seizure of power in Czechoslovakia. This 
coup d’ état destroyed the last illusion that there was a possi- 
biliry of reconciliation between the Communist economic 
system and political and individual freedom. It proved to 
even the most optimistic that a Communist regime can be im- 
posed only by complete destruction of civil and economic 
liberties and by total disregard for human dignity. But the 
case of Yugoslavia is even more pathetic, because the imposi- 
tion of a Communist regime was accompanied by far greater 
brutality than in any other country where the Communists 
have taken control. 
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THE CURTAIN FALLS ON YUGOSLAVIA 


With the failure of the Allies to implement the decisions of 
the Yalta Conference, Yugoslavia came finally under Soviet 
control. By those decisions the peoples of Yugoslavia, as 
well as those of other liberated countries, had been solemnly 
promised the right “to choose the form of government 
under which they will live.” Special provisions had been 
made to ensure free and unfettered elections in liberated 
countries. But instead of being free and unfettered, the 
elections sponsored by the Communist regime in Yugoslavia 
were held in such a manner that no opposition party could 
participate in them. Since the Communists gave the people 
only one list of candidates for whom to vote, the result of 
the elections was certain in advance. This system served as 
a pattern for elections held later in other liberated and for- 
mer satellire countries, such as Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, 
Albania and, most recently, Czechoslovakia. 

Despite their responsibility as signers of the Yalta agree- 
ments, Great Britain and the United States recognized 
Tito’s regime as the legitimate government of Yugoslavia. 

American recognition of Tito’s government was accom- 
panied by instructions to the American Ambassador in Bel- 
grade which made it difficult to understand why recogni- 
tion was granted at all. In fact, in those instructions, which 
were sent on December 22, 1945, the State Department 


pointed out that “in view of the conditions existing in 
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Yugoslavia it cannot be said that the guarantees of freedom 
(provided in the Yalta agreements] have been honored or 
that the elections conducted on November 11 provided the 
opportunity for a free choice of people’s representatives. In 
the circumstances the United States government desires it 
to be understood that the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the present regime in Yugoslavia should not be 
interpreted as implying the approval of the policies of 
the regime, its method of assuming control or its failure 
to implement the guarantees of personal freedom promised 
its people.” 

But at the time when these instructions were sent, the 
Secretary of State, Mr. James F. Byrnes, was in Moscow, 
making a new effort to obtain the collaboration of the 
Soviets. The American recognition of Tito’s government 
was presumably a gesture suggested by the Secretary of 
State to enable him to show his good will toward the Soviets 
and to avoid raising embarrassing questions. Yet it was in 
contradiction to assurances which President Truman had 
given the King in a letter in July 1945, in which he had said, 
“The United States Government has at all times sought to 
give reality to its pledge to concert action with a view to 
the implementation of the Yalta Declaration,” as well as to 
the President’s statement of American policy in his speech of 
October 27, 1945, in which he had said: ‘‘We shall refuse to 
recognize any government imposed on any nation by force 
or any forcign power.” 

In his book, Speaking Frankly,’ Mr. Byrnes notes with 
satisfaction that the conference in Moscow ended an im- 
passe between the Western Allies and the Soviets which 
had existed since the failure of the conference of foreign 
ministers in London in October 1945. But the price for 
ending the impasse was the abandonment of Yugoslavia to 
Soviet domination. 

From December 1945 on, Tito’s dictatorship was legal- 
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ized, and he was in a position to frustrate every Allied at- 
tempt to force him to fulfill international obligations, It 
made no difference to Tito what conditions were attached 
to recognition of his government; all he wanted was to 
obtain formal recognition. 

Ina letter dated October 10, 1945—a month before the pre- 
arranged elections in Yugoslavia—I most seriously pointed 
out to the American Secretary of State that “the present 
regime in Yugoslavia is still responsible to the three great 
Allied leaders for the fulfillment of the decisions and recom- 
mendations reached at Yalta. But should the proposed elec- 
tions, the results of which are known in advance, be carried 
out without their disapproval, the Yugoslav government may 
pretend to have fulfilled the Allied recommendations and 
claim to be responsible in the future only to the peoples of 
Yugoslavia.” 

Again reasons of immediate political expediency and 
pursuit of the mirage of collaboration with the Soviets pre- 
vailed over respect for international obligations and solemn 
promises. 

At the conference at Moscow in December 1945, the 
Soviets achieved one of the main objectives of their policy: 
recognition by the Allies of Soviet domination of the Bal- 
kans and the Danube Valley. The question of Yugoslavia 
was not even raised at the Moscow Conference, and the 
Soviets simply ignored American criticism of the Tito re- 
gime. Mr. Byrnes further says in his book that only the 
situations in Rumania and Bulgaria received the attention 
of the conferees, who discussed how the governments of 
those countries should carry out the Yalta decisions. It was 
strange that an Allied country, Yugoslavia, whose govern- 
ment was openly criticized for its violation of international 
decisions, aroused less interest than did two former satel- 
lites of the Axis. Although he abandoned Yugoslavia to 
Soviet domination, the Secretary of State made some effort 
to keep Rumania and Bulgaria from falling entirely under 
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Communist dictatorship. Stalin could afford to make some 
apparent concessions to American demands concerning 
those two countries. He was aware that Rumania and Bul- 
garia, as well as Hungary, must soon suffer the fate of 
Yugoslavia. But for the Soviets it was essential to avoid any 
Allied interference in Yugoslavia, which was for them the 
key position whence they would press their drive further 
toward Western Europe and the Eastern Mediterranean. 

In 1945, as in the nineteenth century and during World 
War I, Eastern Europe was a vital point, where the interests 
of the great powers came into conflict. During the nine- 
teenth century Russia had made efforts to get control of 
that part of Europe, but her efforts had been frustrated, 
chiefly by the opposition of Great Britain. The primary 
cause of the First World War was the conflict of Eastern 
and Western interests. Austria-Hungary, “that brilliant 
second of Germany,” tried to destroy Serbia, which, after 
the two successful Balkan Wars in 1912 and 1913, was con- 
sidered the most serious barrier to the German Drang nach 
Osten and a menace to the Hapsburg Empire itself. In the 
Second World War, the Soviet-German treaty of friend- 
ship of August 1939 broke down over conflicting interests 
of Russia and Germany in Eastern Europe. 

Therefore, the Balkans were generally known as the 
“powder keg of Europe,” and the false impression arose 
that the nations of the Balkan Peninsula were responsible 
for disturbing the peace of Europe. It is true that in the 
nineteenth century those nations had had to fight for their 
liberation from the Ortoman Empire and for achievement 
of their ideal of seeing the Balkans left to the Balkan peo- 
ple. Unfortunately, they could not avoid being involved in 
the rivalry of the great powers, who were striving for 
domination of this region and for control of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Even the United States had had to reckon with the stra- 
tegic importance of the Balkans. As early as 1941, when the 
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United States was sul neutral, President Roosevelt had paid 
special attention to the situation in the Balkans and had made 
several efforts to prevent Yugoslavia from becoming an Axis 
satellite. In February 1947, when Great Britain announced 
her intention to abandon Greece, since she was unable to sup- 
port alone this last free country of the Balkans, the United 
States stepped in to help preserve Greek independence. The 
Truman Doctrine, which proclaimed American determina- 
tion to help Greece and Turkey preserve their independence, 
was the first constructive act in a policy of checking Soviet 
expansion toward the Mediterranean. 

World War II gave the Soviets the opportunity to attain 
the long-awaited goal of control of the Balkans. Tito and 
the Communist party of Yugoslavia had been prepared long 
beforehand as an instrument for that control. To achieve 
his objective, Tito had to destroy Mihailovich and his 
movement, which had been supported by a vast majority of 
the Serbian people. He had correctly appraised Mihailovich 
as the greatest obstacle to the imposition of a Communist 
regime in Yugoslavia. 

Instead of encountering Allied oppposition to their 
policy, the Soviets saw the Allies unexpectedly supporting 
Tito. At a time when the Red Army was stil too far away 
to extend effective material aid to Tito, the Allies took it 
upon themselves to supply the Communist leader with arms 
and munitions until the Red Army arrived to take him to 
Belgrade and install him as dictator of Yugoslavia. 

To justify this inexcusable Allied decision, Mr. Churchill 
said that military considerations made it necessary to sup- 
port Tito, and President Roosevelt followed the lead of the 
Prime Minister, leaving political problems to be deale with 
after the defeat of the enemy. Mr. Roosevelt probably be- 
lieved that he would thus inspire the confidence of Stalin 
and induce him to seek Soviet security through the collec- 
tive system of the United Nations rather than through the 
domination and occupation of neighboring countries. 
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Mr. Churchill, a great British statesman, his background 
enriched with the experience of more than a quarter of a 
century of service to the British Empire, must have realized 
what the final result of his policy would be. Confronted 
with the final decision of President Roosevelt to concen- 
trate all military efforts on the invasion of northern Europe, 
and to renounce all military action in the Danube Valley, 
Mr. Churchill was aware that the Russians, unhampered by 
Allied armies in the Balkans, would not stop in their drive 
toward the West. But, to counteract the Russian menace, 
he embarked on a hazardous course, giving his unreserved 
support to Tito, whom his friend, Brigadier Fitzroy Mac- 
Clean, had represented as “pro-British and an ideal head of 
Yugoslavia who would cooperate with Great Britain.” ? 

The Prime Minister probably did not share President 
Roosevelt’s illusion that Stalin could be appeased and his 
suspicions of the West removed. But he took an even 
greater chance, believing that he could win the confidence 
of one of the most trusted agents of the Communist party 
and could bring him to the point where he would be willing 
to abandon his own masters. 

The results of this policy were exactly what the Soviets 
wanted. In contrast to the Allied policy of strategic ex- 
pediency, the Soviets, especially after their victory at Stalin- 
grad, subordinated war strategy to their plan to seize 
contro] of the Balkans and the Danube Valley. The advance 
of the Red Army through Bulgaria and Yugoslavia in Sep- 
tember and October 1944 was prompted solely by this 
political objective. Reasons of military strategy could 
hardly explain this long detour made by the Red Army 
before it continued its offensive against the Nazis in Hun- 
gary and Austria. 

Tito, once installed in Belgrade, no longer needed the 
collaboration and assistance of the Allies. Forgetting the 
help he had been receiving, he openly adopted a hostile 
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attitude toward them. Two days after VE Day, Tito asked 
the American and Brush military missions in Belgrade to 
leave Yugoslavia without delay, saying that their presence 
had become unnecessary now that the enemy had been 
defeated. The Soviet mission was not asked to leave. Fur- 
ther, Tito spared no effort to influence the peoples of Yugo- 
slavia to abandon their traditional course of friendship with, 
and confidence in, the Western democracies, to resign 
themselves to his dictatorship, and to eliminate completely 
the influence of the Western democracies in Yugoslavia. 

The trial of Drazha Mihailovich was not only a trial of a 
national leader. It was directed, as were many subsequent 
political trials in Yugoslavia, against the Western democra- 
cies, which the regime wanted to discredit in the eyes of 
the peoples of Yugoslavia. The deliberate shooung down of 
American airmen in August 1946, the continuous vexation 
and even humiliation of members of the Allied diplomauc 
missions in Yugoslavia, and the systematic hostility toward 
Allied countries, were all part of a determined policy. Even 
UNRRA, 72 per cent American-supported, did not change 
the hostile policy toward the United States. The Commu- 
nist regime showed almost no gratitude for UNRRA’s gen- 
erous help, which literally saved Yugoslavia from hunger 
and consequently helped Tito to consolidate his unwanted 
regime. 

In May 1945, Winston Churchill wrote to King Peter 
expressing his concern about the trend of events in Yugo- 
slavia, saying that there was much that was happening 
there which he regretted but was “unable to prevent.” But 
by then it was too late to save Yugoslavia, the Balkans, and 
the Danube Valley from falling under Soviet domination. 
British influence in Yugoslavia, which Mr. Churchill hoped 
at first would be exclusive and later, in Moscow in October 
1944, reduced in an agrecment with Stalin, vanished rapidly, 
and American influence shared the same fate. 

Having eliminated the Western Allies from Yugoslavia, 
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Tito openly proceeded with the policy of providing a base 
for the Soviet drive toward the West and, in the south, 
toward the Eastern Mediterranean. The choice of Belgrade 
as seat of the Pan-Slav Congress and of the newly formed 
Cominform, whose action is openly directed against the 
Allies, only enhanced the importance of Soviet policy in 
the Balkans. 

For the benefit of the Soviets, Tito, before his split with 
Stalin, had explored the question of how far a drive for fur- 
ther Russian expansion could be pressed without meeting a 
determined Allied resistance. It was convenient for the 
Soviets to use Tito for such purposes, since, in case of a neces- 
sity for retreat, they themselves would not lose face. On two 
occasions, in May 1945 and in September 1947, Tito con- 
fronted the Allies with a serious menace to peace by his 
aggressive policy toward Trieste. Only the resolute attitude 
of the Western Allies convinced the Soviets that the conse- 
quences of Tito’s policy might be disastrous. Therefore, the 
Soviets ordered him not to press further. Also in the south, 
toward Greece, Tito, assisted by two other Soviet satellites, 
Bulgaria and Albania, acted as an instrument of Soviet policy. 
Defying the efforts of the United Nations, he continued to 
give support to Greek guerillas in the hope that the prolonged 
Greek civil war might force the Allies to abandon the last 
foothold of democracy and freedom in the Balkans. Never- 
theless, he refrained from recognizing the government of 
General Marko Vafiades when warned by the Allies that 
such an act might have serious consequences. 

The United States finally realized that any further con- 
cessions to the Soviets would lead to Communist domina- 
tion of the European continent, thus seriously endangering 
American security. Confronted with continued Soviet 
menaces, the United States adopted a resolute policy of 
checking further Soviet expansion and of preventing new 
conflicts. The Truman Doctrine, supplemented by the 
Marshall Plan, has already achieved its first objective, al- 
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though the menace to peace is far from removed. Only a 
vigorous prosecution of this American policy can save 
Europe from falling under Soviet control, and discourage 
Soviet ambitions to dominate the world. 

The consolidation and recovery of Western Europe will 
undoubtedly restore the confidence of those nations which 
represent the last bulwark of European civilization. It will 
bring them closer together and will promote the creation of 
a Union of Western Europe, which, with the assistance of 
the United States, will be in a position to resist Soviet ex- 
pansion. An agreement between those nations, based on 
Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, would be 
a warning to the Soviets that further aggression would be 
instantly resisted. It would also discourage the Soviet lead- 
ers from the program suggested by Andrei Zhdanov in 
Pravda on October 21, 1947, when he said that “the Soviet 
Union will make every effort to see that the Marshall Plan 
is not realized.” 

The effects of the ECA will certainly go beyond the 
countries of Western Europe to which it is applied. This 
program will have, if successful, deep repercussions for the 
enslaved peoples of Europe, also. 

In spite of the ruthless methods the regimes in those 
countries have used to maintain themselves in power, the 
peoples have not relaxed in their opposition, nor have they 
lost the hope that through the action of Western democra- 
cies liberty and freedom will be restored to them. The success 
of the ECA would forufy their determination to resist their 
oppressors. 

Therefore, any plan to compromise with the Soviets 
through accepting the status quo and legalizing their pres- 
ent conquests, would only increase the danger of war by 
encouraging the ruthless Soviet ambition to dominate the 
world. It would be a repetition of the mistaken policy fol- 
lowed during the war in which the futile attempt to win 
Soviet confidence led to the present intolerable situation in 
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the world. It would be a supreme injustice to sacrifice to 
alleged Soviet security more than ninety million Europeans 
who cannot be denied the nght, solemnly affirmed in the 
Atlantic Charter and in the Charter of the United Nations, 
to choose freely the government and instirudons under 
which they wish to live. The present artificial division of 
Europe, imposed by the Soviets, cannot endure. In spite of 
its many nations, Europe forms a cultural and economic 
unit which cannot be forcibly divided into two politically 
opposed camps. Even less could such a division be recog- 
nized by the Western democracies, especially the United 
States. 

If Europe and Western civilization are to survive, Europe 
must be liberated from Soviet domination and once again 
attain complete freedom. A lasting peace cannot be built on 
the enslavement of that one-third of Europe which has been 
sacrificed to Soviet dictatorship. 


EPILOGUE 


June 28 is a date of especial significance in Serbian his- 
tory. On June 28, 1389, was fought the Battle of Kossovo, 
which remains in Serbian tradition as a memorable expres- 
sion of national idealism. On June 28, 1914, Franz Ferdi- 
nand was assassinated at Sarajevo, and World War I began. 
On June 28, 1919, the Treaty of Versailles was signed, 
creating the state which was later called Yugoslavia. And 
on June 28, 1948, the Cominform’s vitriolic condemnation 
of Tito and the Communist party of Yugoslavia revealed 
the first important breach of Russia’s hegemony in Central 
Europe. The fact that the open break which followed oc- 
curred between the Kremlin and its most important satel- 
lice gave the occurrence special significance and once more 
emphasized the importance of Yugoslavia in European 
affairs. 

The conflict between the Yugoslav Communists and the 
Cominform provoked endless comment. Many observers at- 
tributed its origin to Tito’s nationalism, which, they be- 
lieved, had led him to refuse to bow to the Kremlin. Ac- 
cording to this theory, Tito had rallied to his support the 
overwhelming majority of the people of Yugoslavia, even 
some of his hitherto most determined enemies. His dicta- 
torial regime and his ruthless methods of maintaining him- 
self in power had apparently been forgotten by some com- 
mentators almost overnight. 

Brigadier General Fitzroy MacClean, chief British liaison 
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officer with Tito during the war, who most certainly con- 
tributed greatly to the effectiveness of the Churchill policy, 
was among the first to hail Tito as primarily a loyal and 
prideful Yugoslav rather than an orthodox Communist.* 
For Brigadier MacClean, Tito’s resistance to the Cominform 
at long last showed the wisdom of Churchill’s policy and 
justified the British Prime Minister’s famous statement of 
May 23, 1943, that Tito had “sunk his Communist aspect in 
his character of a Yugoslav patriot leader.” 

Such an interpretation of the Tito-Cominform conflict 
is as misleading as were the comments about Tito’s role in 
the war. The mystery which always shrouds internal diffi- 
culties of the Communist party makes any comment on the 
origin and reason for the Tito-Sralin split most difficult. 

But this was not the first time that a crisis of similar pro- 
portions had arisen between the highest leaders of the Com- 
munist party. The great purges which took place in the 
USSR from 1936 to 1938 involved the most important and 
respected members of the party. Bukharin, Zinoviev, 
Trotsky, Radek, and hundreds of others were thrown al- 
most overnight from the pinnacles of party rank to the 
abyss of disgrace. They were charged with treason and with 
the vilest heresies to be found in the Communist index. The 
case of Tito and the other leaders of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist party accused by the Cominform is a strikingly simi- 
lar phenomenon. But in contrast to the Russian noncon- 
formists, most of whom paid with their lives for their crimes 
of deviation, Tito and his followers were in a fortunate 
position. Outside the Soviet Union, and in control of the 
largest army in Europe with the exception of Russia’s, they 
were at least temporarily beyond the reach of the arm of 
the Kremlin. Therefore they could choose to resist rather 
than yield to the dictates of the Cominform and be dis- 
charged as unsatisfactory servants—or worse. 


1 Brigadier Fitzroy MacClean, “Tito the Nationalist” (Life, July 12, 
1948). 
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After Tito’s installation at Belgrade in 1944 the Stalin- 
Tito honeymoon seemed cloudless, and for nearly four 
years nothing indicated a possible break between them. The 
Soviets flattered the boundless ambition of the Yugoslav 
dictator and encouraged his well-known desire for luxury 
and ostentation. 

Tito forced communism on Yugoslavia, a country basi- 
cally composed of a peasant class attached to the soil and jeal- 
ous of its own freedom, at an accelerated pace, unequalled in 
any other satellite country. All methods used after the war in 
the communization of satellite countries were first tested in 
Yugoslavia. Suppression of political parties, curtailment of 
freedom of the press, elections from a single hand-picked 
list of candidates,’merciless liquidation of the middle class, 
and nationalization of private businesses, were all methods 
first practiced in Yugoslavia and then applied in other coun- 
tries to bring them into line with the Soviet system. 

But there remained in Yugoslavia what the Communists 
considered “a last refuge of reaction,” the peasant class, 
which had to be liquidated to make way for collective 
ownership of the land. 

Tito, confronted with realities, soon realized that he 
could not overcome the opposition of the peasants, espe- 
cially of the Serbs. As Mr. Sumner Welles said, “In his dual 
role as head of the Yugoslav Communist party and as 
Moscow proconsul, Tito found himself up against one of the 
toughest specimens of the human race—the Serb.” ? 

Tito tried to convince Moscow that a certain autonomy 
of action must be allowed in bringing communism into non- 
Russian countries. But to the Soviet leaders Tito’s attitude 
of temporization seemed “carelessness.” He was accused of 
opportunism similar to that of Bukharin, one of those exe- 
cuted in the famous Moscow purges of 1936-1938. Orher 
accusations followed: Tito’s regime was “nationalistic,” 
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“hateful” to the Soviets; disposed to consider capitalist states 
“less of a danger to Yugoslavia than the Soviet Union.” 

Confronted with a serious and difficult situation with re- 
gard to the Western Allies, especially the United States, the 
Soviets wished to consolidate their position in the coun- 
tries under their domination so as to eliminate every possible 
danger from within their own system. Therefore, they in- 
sisted upon complete communization without compromise. 
Yugoslavia, which has such great strategic importance in 
the Soviet system as an essential link in its lengthening 
chain, had to be brought thoroughly into line. Tito having 
failed to meet the Soviets’ expectations, the Cominform was 
set in motion in order to demote the man who had lost the 
confidence of the Kremlin and to replace him with others 
who would carry out its ukases regardless of the resistance 
of the Yugoslav people. 

It was also essential to the Soviets to prevent Yugoslavia 
from setting a bad example for other satellite countries, 
such as Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Bulgaria, where full 
Sovieuzation had also met with serious resistance from the 
people. 

These are the basic reasons for a rift which grew steadily 
deeper and caused an accumulation of dissatisfaction on 
both sides, unul it finally became a complete and public 
break. 

“Tito and the leaders of the Yugoslav Communist party 
who sided with him did not in any manner disavow their 
Communist ideology. Faced with the dilemma of whether 
to yield to the dictates of the Kremlin and arouse the oppo- 
sition of the peoples of Yugoslavia, thus endangering their 
own positions, or to resist the Kremlin, they chose the 
latter. By resisting the Soviets, Tito and his comrades were 
defending their personal positions and all the tremendous 
political and personal advantages they derived from power. 

Nor did their resistance mean that Tito had made his 
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rule in Yugoslavia secure, or that he had settled his quarrel 
with the Kremlin, which does not easily acknowledge 
failure. 

The split in the Yugoslav Communist party which burst 
out two months before the Cominform denunciation with 
the purge of two powerful members of the government, 
Sreten Zhuyovich and Andreya Hebrang, as well as the 
trial of ten high party officials in Lyublyana (which ended 
with death sentences for nine of them), indicated a weak- 
ness within Yugoslav Communist ranks, and made it seem 
far from certain that Tito, in case of need, could rely com- 
pletely on the thirty-six divisions of the Yugoslav army, or 
would be in a position to shift his allegiance to the Western 
democracies, even if he wished to do so. It will perhaps be 
as well for the democracies if they are not called upon to 
make a choice between acceptance and rejection of his 
“friendship.” 

The prestige of the United States with the peoples of 
Europe arises not only from this country’s material strength 
but also from its position as a defender of moral principles 
and of democracy. The principles proclaimed in the Adlanuc 
Charter and the Charter of the United Nations seem to 
indicate that the United States cannot, in dealing with other 
countries, disregard completely regimes set up by force nor 
ignore the ruthless dictatorial methods which such regimes 
use to maintain themselves in power against the opposition 
of the overwhelming majority of the people. 
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